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MILLERS WHO BECAME FAMOUS 


T IS rather remarkable how many 
founders of cities have been close- 
ly connected with the milling in- 
dustry. This is in part due to the 
s fact that, before the days of the 
steam engine, one of the likeliest situations for a town 
was at the head of navigation on a river, and just 
where falls or rapids would supply power for mills. 
Another reason was that one of the first necessities of 
a new settlement was a mill, and its erection naturally 
became the duty of one of the chief founders of the 
town. 

In the case of St. Louis the question of waterpower 
entered in but slightly, but the founders, who came 
there as fur traders, remained as millers. 

Pierre Laclede Liguest had obtained the right to 
establish a fur trading post up the Mississippi, and 


in 1764 sent an advance expedition under Auguste- 


Chouleau and Pierre Chouteau. They selected the 
site of St. Louis, a name which Liguest later gave to 
it in honor of the French king. 

In 1766 a miller by the name of Taillon built a 
smal! mill where the creek entered into the river, near 
the foot of what was later Convent Street. In 1767 
this was purchased by Laclede Liguest, who kept it 
running until his death in 1777. The next year it was 
sold at auction to Colonel Auguste Chouteau, who had 
selected the site of the city. He built a mill of stone, 
and gradually formed a millpond there, which was 
known as Chouteau’s Pond. The site and pond were 
about three miles long, and about three quarters of a 
mile wide. Trees were planted, and in general the 
place was given an ornamental character. 

Colonel Auguste Chouteau and Pierre Chouteau 
became great fur traders, but did not neglect their 
milling interests. In 1829 Colonel Auguste Chouteau 
died, and the mill in 1833 passed to Henry, Edward 
and Gabriel Chouteau, and five years later to Pierre 
Chouteau, the son of the first Pierre. 

Pierre Chouteau in 1839 purchased Astor’s interest 
in the American Fur Co., and founded Pierre Chouteau, 
Jr, & Co., which was one of the great fur companies 
of the West. 

Gabriel S. Chouteau, the grandson of the first 
Pierre, was long interested in the milling industry. He 
was one of the original directors of the Millers’ Ex- 
change which was formed in 1849, and did much to 
develop the industry there. 

About 1852 the Chouteau Pond, which was gradu- 
ally being contaminated, was drained for sanitary 

easons, and devoted to building purposes. 

Chouteau lived to a great age, and together with 
ther members of the family and interconnections by 
puarriage, played a highly important part in the de- 
‘elopment of the city. 


* * 


MARTIN BAUM 
AND THE FIRST STEAM MILL IN THE WEST 

ANOTHER of the pioneers who was connected with 
* * milling and had a great influence in his city was 
Martin Baum, of Cincinnati. 

Baum was born in Hagenau, Alsace, in 1761, and 
‘ame to America as a young man. As early as 1802 
we hear of him as a man of influence in Cincinnati. 
He was essentially and always a pioneer in his enter- 
Prises, but so solidly did he base them on the needs of 
the district that they were practically all successful. 

In 1802 he founded the first public library in Cin- 
cinnati, and the first one in the West. The next year 
he was the principal promoter of the Miami Exporting 
Co. This was the first bank in the West, and fulfilled 
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an urgent need in promoting commerce in that section. 
For many years Baum was its president and directing 
force. In 1807 he was elected mayor of Cincinnati, 
and in 1812 was again chosen for the office. 


Cincinnati had no especially available sources of 
waterpower, and in 1812 Baum promoted the construc- 
tion of a steam flour mill there, which was the wonder 


of the time. This mill was built in the next two 
years by William Green, upon plans by George 
Evans, who was one of the proprietors along 
with Baum. 

A description in the Ohio Gazeteer soon after- 
wards will give an idea of the enterprise. This ran in 
part: “Cincinnati is a large commercial city. . . . The 
number of inhabitants has increased to upwards of 
9,000. . The Cincinnati Manufacturing Co. has 
erected for its works an extensive building 150 feet 
long by 37 feet broad, and four stories high. A most 
stupendously large building of stone is likewise erected 
on the bank of the Ohio River for a steam mill. It is 
nine stories high at the water’s edge, and is 87 feet 
long and 62 broad. The engine is one of 70 h-p, and 
is designed to drive four pairs of stones, besides an 
oil, fulling, and several mills. In another building is 
also an available steam saw mill.” 

Details from other sources are that this mill was 
110 feet high at the river’s edge. The walls slanted up 
from the river for 40 feet, and then rose perpendicu- 
larly. The engine was constructed by Oliver Evans, 
of Philadelphia. 

Baum also constructed the first ornamental garden 
and the first vineyard in the district. In 1813, with 
Judge Burnet, he founded the Lancasterian school, 
which five years later became Cincinnati College. In 
1817 he was one of the promoters of the Western 
Museum. Last, but not least, he was president of the 
Cincinnati branch of the Bank of the United States. 

Baum played an important part in bringing the 
German and Dutch element to Cincinnati. In order to 
get workmen for his many enterprises, he established 
connections in Philadelphia and Baltimore and encour- 
aged the immigration of many German speaking work- 
men to Cincinnati. 

This was the period when the Ohio was just being 
opened up by the introduction of the steamboat. The 
first one ran down the river in 1812, and five years 
later the first steamboat ran between Cincinnati and 
Louisville. By the end of that year some 30 were in 
operation on the Mississippi and Ohio. 

This greatly increased the possibilities of Cincin- 
nati as a river port, and for a number of years she 
was the center of the grain and flour trade. In the 
six months from October, 1818, to March, 1819, the 
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flour exported from Cincinnati amounted to 130,000 
bbls, of a value of about $650,000. 

The steam mill was burned in November, 1823, and 
was considered an irreparable loss. 

Baum lost a good deal of money in the hard times 
of the next few years, but remained a highly influential 
citizen of Cincinnati up to the time of his death in 1831. 


. * 


RICHARD BARTON HAXALL 
AND THE RICHMOND MILLIS 


A’ ABOUT the same time that central New York 
became a milling district, another grain and flour 
district was developed in Virginia. The most famous 
mills were at Richmond, and known as the Haxall 
Mills, and the Gallego Mills. 

One of the Haxalls must have had a mill on the 
James before 1816, for at that date the legislature 
passed a bill to open the river as far as Haxall’s mill. 

This mill was burned in 1830, and was rebuilt on 
a large scale, and soon became one of the best-known 
mills of the country. Just how large it was at that 
time we are uncertain, but subsequent additions and 
improvements gave it a capacity of some 1,500 bbls 
of flour a day, and led to its being called the largest, 
as well as the most famous, of American mills. 

Richard Barton Haxall, in addition to being a great 
miller, was one of the most prominent citizens of the 
state. This is evident from the various notices which 
crop up concerning him in Virginia history. 

In 1834 he was director of the first railroad leading 
out of Richmond, the first train on which was run in 
1836. The next year he was one of the committee 
formed to allay the financial panic, which not only 
affected all of Virginia, but the rest of the country. 
In 1849 Haxall was one of the builders of the well- 
known Hollywood Cemetery near Richmond. 

After Richmond had fallen in 1865, Haxall was one 
of the committee appointed to confer with Governor 
Pierpont, who had been appointed from Washington. 
‘Two years later, with Horace Greeley, he signed Jef- 
ferson Davis’ bail bond, and the same year was made 
president of the Corn and Flour Exchange. 

In 1874, on the evening of April 21, Philip Haxall 
married Miss Triplett, one of the beauties of Rich- 
mond, While the ceremony was going on, and before 
it was concluded, the cry went up that the Haxall & 
Cranshar Mills were on fire. This was only too true, 
and the guests went from the wedding to the fire. The 
loss was about $400,000, only part of which was insured, 

Richard Barton Haxall died in 1881, and Philip 
in 1897, 

7 * 


JOSEPH GALLEGO 


AND THE GALLEGO MILLS 


HE other famous mills of Richmond were the 

Gallego Mills, which were long known by that 
name even though Gallego himself no longer ran them, 

In 1789 David Ross secured from the owner, Sam- 
uel Overton, a mill site on the James River. It in- 
cluded rocks in the river, and about seven acres along 
the bank. In 1793 the lease was made perpetual for a 
yearly rent of 2,000 bus of corn. 

Early in the nineteenth century these mills were 
swept away by a freshet, and were rebuilt by Joseph 
Gallego. Gallego was a splendid miller, and in the 
course of a few years made his flour known all over 
the East. The first mills on the rocks in the James 
were burned, and Gallego changed the site to the canal, 
where he constructed mills which were claimed to be 
the largest in the country, and were certainly the pride 
of Richmond. In 1848, however, early one Sunday 
morning they seemed to spring into flames from top 
to bottom. The hand fire engine and bucket brigade 
could do little to stop the flames, and the mills burned 
to the ground, together with the Shockoe warehouse. 
The loss was about $400,000, and the fire the most 
disastrous in Richmond up to that date. 

Later Warwick & Barksdall rebuilt the Gallego 
Mills. They had 22 pairs of stone, and later others 
were added, until in 1860 the mills were said. to have 
a capacity of about 1,500 bbls of flour a day. This 
was probably more than that of any other mills at the 
time, although the Haxall and Seneca mills closely 
approached it. 


.at Seneca Hills, four miles south of Oswego. 
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MOSES MERICK 
AND THE SENECA MILLS 
OSES MERICK deserves a notice among our 
millers who became famous, not so much on his 
own account as because he built and owned the mills 
which were at the time the largest in the United States, 
and famous all over the country. 

Merick, who was born in Chenango County, New 
York, came to Oswego in 1845. Under the name of 
Merick & Co., the company including Hiram Davis, 
he established an extensive shipping and forwarding 
business at Oswego, which was a lake port having con- 
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nection by river and canal with the Erie Canal, and 
thus with the Atlantic. The town was close to the 
wheat district of north central New York, and had 
various advantages as a collecting and shipping center. 

In 1847 and 1848 Moses Merick & Co. constructed 
what were known as the Seneca Mills, on the rapids 
These 
mills contained 15 runs of stone, each pair being driven 
by a separate wheel. The capacity of the mills was 
about 1,200 bbls of flour daily. This was twice as 
much as that of a good-sized mill of the period, and 
made the mills famous at once. They were otherwise 
constructed with the most advanced improvements be- 
lieved practical at the time, and were considered 
models, 

Hiram Davis died in 1850, and Jesse Hoyt became 
Merick’s new partner. In 1860, seven years after the 
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burning of the Columbia Mills at Oswego, the ney 
mill which had been erected on that site likewise can 
into the possession of Merick & Hoyt. 
had a grain elevator, which was becoming an important 
adjunct to milling, and a capacity of about 500 b)})|s 
of flour a day. 

In 1864 the great Seneca Mills, as they were called 
at the time, burned, and were not rebuilt as before, 
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largely because the center of the wheat production was 
already moving westward. The Columbia Mill burned 
in 1892, and was likewise not rebuilt. Merick died 
the next year. . 





RESPONSIBILITY FOR INSURANCE 

A Canadian judge has handed down a decision 
which suggests that any one who undertakes to manive 
property for another may incur heavy responsil)i! ty 
in failing to effect such insurance as reasonable j)1 
dence may be held to require. The decision | 
executors liable for loss resulting from failur 
renew a fire policy covering a building later destro 
It appeared that the executors knew when the 
policy would expire, that they had ample funds \ 
which to secure renewal of the insurance, and 
they kept their own buildings insured. The deci 
is that of one of the lower courts of Ontario, ani is 
therefore subject to reversal on appeal to a hiy 
tribunal. 

We do not find that the precise question has n 
previously passed upon by a court of authority. ‘I! re 
are numerous decisions on the general proposition | «t 
an executor or administrator is liable for loss resul' i.y 
from mismanagement of the estate in his charge, 1d 
there are decisions to the effect that he is liable or 
loss of estate property by fire attributable to fai! ire 
to exercise such precautions to avoid loss as would |e 
taken by a person of ordinary prudence respecting |\is 
own property. The only decision coming to my ati: 1 
tion ‘concerning the liability of directors of corp: «- 
tions under this head is an old decision of the \«\ 
Hampshire supreme court (Charlestown Boot & 5 ve 
Co. vs. Dunsmore, 60 N. H. 85), holding that direc 
are not legally bound to keep corporate property in- 
sured, nor liable in damages to the company wiiwre 
the uninsured property burns, in the absence of s)« 
circumstances. 


All sorts of representatives—agents, executors, ‘li- 
rectors, etc.—are governed by the abstract rule of 
liability for losses to their principals resulting fm 
failure to use such care as an ordinarily prudent person 
would use in his own business. That in the pas: it 
may have been held that ordinary prudence did wt 
require one to effect or renew insurance for his })'in 
cipal, in the absence of express instructions or ot \ier 
requirement, cannot be too confidently relied upon as 
reflecting what a judge or jury might decide at ‘lie 
present time or in the future. An officer or board in 
trusted with the management of a mill, or other pr) 
erty, is treading on dangerous ground if it appc's 
customary to insure property of that class and tire 
is omission to carry insurance. 

A. L. H. Srrer' 
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Oswego Harbor in 1850 
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PROMPTLY REWARDED 
. general determination of millers 
to refuse to quote low new crop 
prices in advance of the harvest has al- 
ready brought to the industry a reward 
which can be measured in hundreds of 
thousands of dollars. The sudden ad- 
vance in wheat last week, following the 
appearance of the government’s crop 
report, was sufficient to make every un- 
hedge! forward sale of flour at the for- 
mer prices represent a heavy loss; the 
fact that this year the volume of such 
sales |us been unprecedentedly small is 
in itse!f enough to promise a fine start 
for the crop year’s operations. 
Wh: ‘ever may happen, the milling in- 
dustry has not mortgaged its year’s busi- 


ness in advance. It is not compelled to 
face ec disheartening prospect of a 
great volume of flour going out at a 
dead joss, and some of it coming back 


on the market for resale at disastrously 
low prices. Both before and after the 
in wheat, reports from markets 
all over the country were surprisingly 
and most commendably uniform in echo- 
ing the statement that “millers are not 
quoting new crop flour.” It would have 
been casy for the industry to have 
booked, at concessions, half a million bar- 
rels in the aggregate for autumn ship- 
ment--and to have taken a loss of fifty 
cents on each barrel. 

So far, so good, but the most trying 
period is yet to come. Past experience 
has shown that July is the critical month; 
the industry often keeps a considerable 
stiffness of backbone through June, only 
to lose it as the new winter wheat begins 
to be actively ground. Last year there 
was some forward selling in June, but 
the real orgy did not begin until the sec- 
ond or third week of July. It lasted for 
less than a month, but the whole industry 
has heen paying a lamentably high price 
for it ever since. 

Every miller will be sorely tempted 
between now and early August—in other 
words, before the size and quality of the 
spring wheat crop in the United States 
and Canada are determined—to secure 
large orders by accepting contracts for 
deferred delivery at price concessions. 
If the sale can be safely and adequately 
hedged, the miller runs little risk, but in 
general with such orders the buyer, in 
effect, wants to bet the miller that wheat 
option prices will rise above their pres- 
ent level, while the miller bets that they 
will go down enough to yield him a 
profit. 


advan 


The Northwestern Miller has never 
risked its reputation for sound judgment 
by attempting to forecast the wheat mar- 
ket, nor does it intend to do so now. 
This much, however, may be pointed out: 
the wheat price level in domestic mar- 
kets will be largely determined by Eu- 
rope’s import requirements and by Can- 
ada’s ability to meet them. Last year the 
Canadian government did not arrive at 
anything approaching a correct estimate 
of the Canadian wheat crop until the 
middle of September, when it added no 
less than ninety million bushels to its 
previous figures. In other words, it is 
safe to say that the basis for domestic 
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wheat prices throughout the fall and win- 
ter will not be definitely known for 
nearly three months. During the inter- 
vening period the market will be con- 
stantly a prey to all sorts of rumors and 
guesses. 

The milling industry has already 
avoided heavy losses by consistently play- 
ing safe as regards new crop activity. 
The next six weeks will show whether 
this saving is to be made permanent or 
to be wantonly thrown away. Until the 
extent of the wheat harvest in the north- 
ern hemisphere is fully determined, for- 
ward flour sales which cannot be safely 
hedged are sheer speculation, of a kind 
for which the entire industry may have 
to pay dear. It is up to each miller 
to maintain courageously and firmly the 
policy of shunning wheat speculation 
which has already proved itself so profit- 
able. 


STILL HOLDING UP 


OR the past seven months the export 

wheat trade of the United States has 
sunk to a low level not paralleled since 
1911. In place of average monthly ex- 
ports of wheat’ ranging anywhere from 
seven to twenty-four million bushels, to- 
tal exports of wheat during the past half 
year have averaged only a trifle more 
than three million bushels a month. 

At the same time the flour export 
trade has not only held its own, but has 
materially increased in volume. More 
than one and one half million barrels of 
flour have been going abroad each 
month; the total for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1924, will far exceed the 
totals of any of the previous three years, 
and will be well ahead of anything in the 
decade preceding 1917-18. What is still 
more significant, for the first time since 
1911-12, with the single exception of 
1917-18, when wheat exports were almost 
negligible, more than fifty per cent of 
the country’s export wheat will go abroad 
in the form of flour. 

The reason for this is perfectly ob- 
vious. Wheat is exported only to a rela- 
tively small number of countries, having 
large flour milling capacities. Most of 
these countries have of late materially 
increased their domestic wheat produc- 
tion, and are buying such foreign wheat 
as they need in the open market at prices 
which the United States cannot possibly 
meet. Barring crop failure in Canada, 
Argentina or Australia, they will con- 
tinue to buy on this basis; the export- 
able surplus of these nations is now 
normally ample to take care of the im- 
port requirements of all the countries 
which grind large quantities of wheat. 
On the other hand, American flour goes 
all over the world, and particularly to 
nations which, owing to their small do- 
mestic wheat crops, do not find it eco- 
nomical to manufacture flour for them- 
selves. 

If the solution of the wheat grower’s 
problem depends on finding an adequate 
foreign market for his surplus, as it 
does, the present situation as between 
export wheat and export flour shows 
what must be done. Any action taken to 
stimulate the export wheat movement 
will at best be temporary, because it is 


in defiance of the normal course of eco- 
nomic development; the only effective 
way to help the wheat grower in dispos- 
ing of his surplus is to do everything 
that is possible to assist the exporter of 
flour. Favorable rail and ocean rates, 
adequate handling facilities at seaboard, 
and, above all, activity on the part of 
the government in preventing discrimina- 
tion abroad against flour from the Unit- 
ed States, will do more than anything 
else to move the wheat grower’s surplus 
out of the country. 


AMOUNT OF CARRYING CHARGE 
OMMENT was recently 
these columns on the effort of a con- 

siderable number of millers to restore the 

practice of enforcing payment of a car- 
rying charge in instances where buyers 
fail to order out their purchases within 
contract limits. In this comment men- 
tion was made of the fact that many 
millers have abandoned the ten cents per 
barrel charge specified in the uniform 

sales contract, and have substituted a 

charge of but five cents per barrel. 

Several millers have protested this 
split charge. They maintain that the 
formerly well-established ten cents rep- 
resented no more than the actual cost to 
the miller for carrying wheat beyond the 
contract perigd, and insist that, if an at- 
tempt is made to restore the carrying 
charge, it should be on the ten cents per 
barrel basis. Some even insist that if 
the charge is to be cut to five cents, it 
would be as well to abandon it entirely. 

There can, of course, be no disputing 

the fact that ten cents per barrel more 
nearly represents the actual cost to the 
miller than does five cents. It appears, 
however, to be, in some degree, a choice 
between half a loaf and no loaf at all. 
Unquestionably, the ten cents per barrel 
charge is not being collected, and prob- 
ably a majority of millers are permitting 
their buyers to extend contracts prac- 
tically indefinitely without any penalty 
whatever. Under these circumstances, it 
might be better to take a middle ground 
and establish a charge which can be 
agreed upon with buyers and which will 
be collected in every instance. Natural- 
ly,. the matter is one for millers them- 
selves to decide. 
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FLOUR NATIONALITY 

HE recent action of the Cuban gov- 
ernment in declaring that flour 
ground in the United States is entitled to 
the preferential rate of duty only if it 
is made from United States wheat places 
before the Department of State a defi- 
nite and exceedingly important question. 
The decision with regard to flour will 
undoubtedly establish a precedent for 
many other manufactured commodities 
made wholly or in part from raw ma- 

terial imported into the United States. 
For example, exactly the same ruling 
would undoubtedly apply in the case of 
manufactured commodities using import- 
ed rubber. If the claim of the Cuban 
government is allowed to stand, no article 
manufactured in the United States which 
includes even one per cent of imported 
raw material is entitled to preferential 
treatment. The full application of this 
principle would undoubtedly have a very 
serious effect on the export trade of the 
United States with Cuba, It might, in- 
deed, easily extend still further afield, 
and be used by other countries as a basis 
for discriminating against United States 
manufactures of all kinds which involve 
the use of raw material of foreign origin. 
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The issue is thus one of far greater 
importance than is indicated by its ef- 
fect on flour milling. The millers them- 
selves can do nothing beyond urging upon 
the State department prompt and ener- 
getic action to determine whether or not 
the principle set forth by the Cuban gov- 
ernment shall be allowed to stand. It 
has been generally assumed that the na- 
tionality of any commodity is determined 
by its place of manufacture; nobody in- 
quires whether the raw materials used in 
the manufactured products of England, 
France or Germany are of domestic or 
imported origin. It is to be hoped, there- 
fore, that the State department will at 
once take up this question with the Cuban 
authorities, for the purpose of determin- 
ing, not simply the status of flour ground 
in the United States from Canadian 
wheat, but the position of all commodi- 
ties of American manufacture made 
wholly or in part from imported raw ma- 
terials. 

REVIVING ACTIVITY 
LOOMY prophets for the past three 
or four years have been freely pre- 

dicting that the days of the milling su- 
premacy of Minneapolis were numbered. 
They have pointed to the decreasing out- 
put of the Minneapoiis mills, and have 
found, above all in the competition of 
Buffalo, strong reasons why the concen- 
tration of milling capacity at Minneap- 
olis can no longer be expected to be prof- 
itable. 

The announcement this week that the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company has let 
the contract for re-equipping the old 
Palisade mill, largely with new machin- 
ery, giving it a capacity of twelve hun- 
dred barrels a day, is a most significant 
answer to all pessimistic forecasts of this 
sort. Several months ago the old ma- 
chinery was removed from the Palisade 
mill, and for a short time it was allowed 
to remain idle. Now, however, it is to 
resume activity, and the company evi- 
dently feels sufficient faith in the future 
of Minneapolis as the world’s greatest 
milling center to spend a large sum of 
money in increasing its already very 
great capacity at that point. 

There is an old saying that the opinion 
which carries most weight is the one 
which is backed by hard money. Those 
who have foretold the steady decline of 
flour milling in Minneapolis have ven- 
tured nothing but their personal opin- 
ions; the Pillsbury company, in thus pro- 
claiming its strong faith in the future, is 
proving the solidity of its belief in an 
unmistakable manner. The re-equipment 
of the Palisade mill should be regarded 
as the most encouraging thing which has 
happened in the Northwest in a long 
time; it points to a revival of milling 
activity which, if it comes to pass, will 
mean much to an enormous section of 
the country. 

Although the matter is not yet defi- 
nitely settled, it now appears that a read- 
justment of freight rates is possible 
whereby flour ground in Minneapolis can 
compete in the eastern markets with 
the product of spring wheat mills at 
Buffalo and other points nearer the great 
centers of consumption. This possibil- 
ity, taken in conjunction with the action 
of the Pillsbury company, indicates a 
definite change for the better in the mill- 
ing history of the Northwest. For sev- 
eral years spring wheat flour production 
has been decreasing; if it can be restored 
to its normal volume the vexing problem 
of helping the spring wheat farmers will 
have been largely solved. 
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but do not reflect the full advance of THE MILLER PUBLISHING COMPANY ha ....... a 9°552 Ko RS heer 
wheat. Millfeed is in fair demand. All , Duluth-Superior 13,225 12,360 13,270 14.430 mill 
quotations are unchanged. H. J. Parraier, President and Rosert E. ee Chairman of the Milwaukee ..... 1,400 4,000 300 po 
PuiaperpHia, Pa—Flour is firmly Treasurer : : Board of Directors Totals .......239,808 224,681 243,466 23: +o; cons 
held but quiet, buyers and sellers being W. C. Nicuots, Vice President Rosert T. Bearry, Secretary Outside mills*. .183,786 207.558 147.197 175; 12. all-1 
apart on prices. Millfeed is firm, and Directors—The Officers and A. H. Bartey, Henry A. Betiows Agfente cprg.itt,004 428,198 900,003 411 541 ize 
spring bran is higher under light offer- and WaLTER QuackENBUSH tio... 7. 24,800 28.800 33.700 2. «oo of 
s and in better demand. St. Louist .. 42,200 42,600 35,200 26 09 rin 
ings @ - Main Office: 118 South Sixth Street, Minneapolis, Minnesota Buffalo ........155,064 128,719 103,155 137.210 1 
Winnirec, Man.—Domestic flour busi- : ee se eaktmihce "5500 5500 4°250 . ror 
: Cable Address: ““PALMKING, MINNEAPOLIS 
ness continues quiet. Export demand is . a Chicago ....... 38,000 35,000 23,000 2 ) T 
steady. Prices have made no change BRANCH OFFICES Zones City... . - cea = ass AS ase 84 vere 
since that recorded Saturday. Crop con- eee SHR. . SESS Caras Seacens 267 at } 
ditions continue to improve, and prog- Renee OF Oe Lae tee ieee England, St. Joseph ..... 29,711 25,701 22,845 2 lake 
ee : 442 ‘Gusta Tnsinnas Building, Winnipeg, Manitoba. Wichita 1.22... 321338 28,462 eagee ae:cse Dul 
New York, N. Y.—The flour market is Eastern—Walter Quackenbush, 23 Beaver Street, New York. Toledo ++ 28,800 29,800 27,900 19 19 nad 
very fem, with « ide advance is petess Cuscaco—Arthur S. Purves, 108 South La Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. Poereee sos ve Camas Same cocer 62.90 vate 
all along the line. Buyers are gradually Sournwest—Robert E. Sterling, 231 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. Nashvillee* .... 99,680 88,987 ...... 7: 2; bee! 
raising bids, but they are still mostly 25c Cenrrat Stares—W. H. Wiggin, 543-545 Ohio Building, Toledo, Ohio. Portland, Oreg. 39,400 39,420 ..... 1s 70 tar 
below mill limits. Inquiry is increasing, Paciric Coast—W. C. Tiffany, 600 Central Building, Seattle, Wash. ee SEER 31,293 $1,169 10,080 2° .49 mak 
which gives the market a better tone. Sr. Lovis—W. G. Martin, Jr., 215 Merchants’ Exchange, St. Louis, Mo. TROD toesece seers ween) WED 19 00 Inte 
Bautimore, Mo.—Flour is following PERCENTAGES OF ACTIVITY shi 
wheat right. up, with buyers, despite cata tous of tee tone. re 
small stocks, still holding off and ap- EDITORIAL STAFF figures represent the relation of actual w k- A 
parently waiting for top. Feed is firm Rosert E. Sreruine, Editor Henry A. Bettows, Associate Editor ly output of flour, as reported to The N: bee 
at the late advance, but inactive, be- Carrouu K. Micnener, Managing Rosert T. Bearry, Northwestern } agg Mh. nag l Md -y «ay effe 
cause the trade is generally loaded at old Editor Editor ’ ae te has 
prices. Grorce E, Graves, Artist June 14 June7 1923 see 
PirrspurcH, Pa—The flour market : ae Minneapolis ...... 39 35 40 me! 
. my d i h im- The Northwestern Miller maintains Regular Staff Correspondents St. Paul .......... 19 38 7 1 Th 
opened active. Demand is much im he followi inte Sottinmasees |. a 33 96 : ; 
proved, and sales showed greater volume at the following points: ‘Mitgnuiong -....... 12 35 2 ing 
than at Saturday’s close. Shipping di- Amsterdam, Holland Hevana. Cube, ” Eutiedciphie, Ponneyivenia Outside mills*..... 56 58 42 2 aoe 
Atchison, Kansas ndianapolis, Indiana ttsburgh, Pennsylvania ae “= — 4 
a gf none | po gpa ll "ale Atlanta, Georgia Kansas City, Missouri Portland, Oregon _ Average spring.. 44 43 40 y tha 
Baltimore, Maryland Leipzig, Germany Rochester, New York St. Louis ......... 39 35 67 flor 
firm. Barcelona, Spain Liverpool, England St. Louis, Missouri OE, BET a5 cescce 49 49 46 4 | 
\ . . Belfast, Ireland London, England Salina, Kansas eee 83 75 62 33 mo 
Cotumsus, Onto.—Flour prices are Boston, Massachusetts Los Angeles, California San Francisco, California Rochester ........ 30 30 32 3 Chi 
pias Sem, bak Duress ave ast neinee ents alvca,doqoetion Stemenis, Denneasee, a Kasess ClY....... rt 
to take hold, except at reduced mange Buffalo, New York Milwaukee, Wisconsin Seattle, Washington Kansas Cityt...... 54 52 46 3 
and with the exception of an occasional Chicago, Illinois Mobile, Alabama Shanghai, China IED. 50-650 56 05:05 62 81 61 rT M. 
sale being made at a cut price, business a seaweed. ——.. aena: “nee at. Jennph cehaaves es 4 4s ° 
ic i Shi +H Hi H 7 ov ' . Bineeeeenerere °4 oe 
is very quiet. Shipping directions are Duluth, Minnesota New Orleans, Louisiana Toronto, Canada a Re 50 44 51 i] 
good. Feed demand is fair; prices un- Bémonton, Canade ow tort Sar. Bow York Vancouver, Canada I, oc . c c ck 63 65 58 10 ' 
. Evansville, Indiana orfo = ashington, D. C. Toledo} .......... 62 54 46 4 
changed. Glasgow, Scotland Ogden, Uta Wichita, Kansas ae me ss sre 43 43 53 Te 
Minwavuxee, Wis.—The flour trade is Great Falls, Montana } ee ag “City, Oklahoma Winnipeg, Canada Nashville** ....... 50 49 oie 13 Ma 
increasingly active under the sustained oan ere Portiond, Oregon.. es es . 1 at 
strength in wheat, demand passing re- iene eanCiCRAR Bree, See eereeeoe Be 4 4 ~ yo 
placement business. Prices are strong to MECHANICAL DEPARTMENT bed peed see rey 
l5e bbl higher. Rye flour is in better de- Henry Haun, Superintendent REE 57 56 43 49 of 
mand; prices up 10c. Millfeed is ad- ——_———— Pee go nm Sabete on Sows mills, ut- a 
a aa Rw nd the eres demand SUBSCRIPTION PRICE : +Flour made by ‘mills outside of St. Luis 
a United States, its possessions, Cuba and Canada: pa En ageee Be Ae Eg ae 
Sr. Louis, Mo.—Mills are gradually ad- TWO DOLLARS per Year. Elsewhere: FOUR DOLLARS per Year. mills outside of Kansas City, but inclusiv of For 
vancing prices on account of the higher Special Bakery Issues only, One Dollar Per Year. mills at Wichita, Salina, Omaha and St 
wheat market, but buyers are reluctant Invariably in Advance. Single Copies Ten Cents. —.. inite tr Gabe ete mtn, '0- Wi 
to make bookings at the new figures. P00 2 2 2 2 2 2 2 cluding those of Toledo. Ma 
Some mixed car trade is being done at Entered at the Post Office at Minneapolis, Minnesota, as mail matter of the second class. **Flour —— by southeastern mills, in- 
country points. Export trade is very Copyright, 1924, by" The Miller Publishing Company. cluding Nashville. 
quiet. Millfeed is strong and higher, a —___——— w) 
better volume moving. The Northwestern Miller will not knowingly advertise Fort William and Port Arthur Stock- Oa 
. Bz 
Cuicaco, Inu.—Prices of springs and LUeapeRNinte 62 EaMNEPENRY camenens PR Bae table ove pe. 2 bpp be Pla 
ee 25@30¢: ft ae store at above points for week en: ng Ry 
hard winters are up 25@30c; soft win June 13, in bushels (000’s omitted): Cor 
ters are firmer and up lic. New business Elevator— Wheat Oats Barley! «x 
is widely scattered. Many in the trade : ‘ : : ; C. P. R. “A” and 
feel the market is advancing too rapidly Te that low stocks will force increased a corresponding decrease in the importa- ‘d nae ponsseees ail ass 23 ; 
and that it will not hold. Buying, there- trading soon, regardless of whether the tion of flour. ; Since the government mo- Ogilvies ere iteee ++ 4 wi 
fore, in the main, is only for near-by market is sustained. Flour quotations nopoly was lifted and millers are free Grain {Growers ** 993476 90 o 
needs. Feed is also stronger, and de- have advanced generally about 35c, fail- again to make more white flour instead G.T.P. ......... 1,245 291 53 ri 
mand continues good. ing to reflect fully the rise in wheat be- of dark, imports of flour will decline and, Northland” tenes = = Ry 
‘ : cause of higher millfeed prices. The as a proof, it is stated that heavy stocks Gan Govt .-''°' 316 116 48 : 
Boston, Mass.—Flour demand is very rapid advance in the latter brought rath- have been carried into 1924. Sask. Co-op. No.1 685 171 23 y = 
yng gpa ag — a now anes er a wide range. Offerings are small Sask. Co-ep. We. 3 , 33 : 198 25 ) te 
on rades. Trade believes the ad- i rivate elevators. 7, : 424 Fi: 
vance i seevaintive and is awaiting de- both for prompt and deferred shipment, 4 yeRICAN FLOUR MARKET IN POLAND —— Ry 
’ g and demand is fair. Quotations are WAM 6.6 cs ese 14,109 4,213 969 Co 
velopments. Local stocks are fairly $3@4 higher than a fortnight ago. A Department of Commerce report Year ago........ 12,653 2,251 3,330 ; 
heavy, and buyers can afford to hold off states that sales of American foodstuffs, Receipts ........ poe yp = 
for a while. Millfeed is firmly held at especially flour, have been steadily jan" bare “sd 
the recent advance, but demand is slow, WHEAT AND FLOUR MARKET pushed in Poland. This territory is cov- STOCKS BY GRADE (00e’s OMITTE! 
as the higher prices cut off all inquiry. IN GREECE DURING 1923 ered with other Battoc markets from aoe na yo 3 i ‘ 
Toronto, Ont.—Canadian springs ad- The total ti Dek Danzig or Copenhagen, or with central yj nara ..... 11 No.1ic.w... 
vanced 25c bbl, making top patents $6.90 _+he total consumption of wheat in European markets from Hamburg and _ No. 1 northern..1,360 No.2C. W......1 4 Sp: 
. , PP —— @ hly estimated at 26,000,000 i i No. 2 northern. .1,808 
4 : reece is rou estimated at Vienna. Flour exporters are now sellin 2 ’ No, 3 C. W.... Sp 
seconds $6.40, clears $6.20, jute, mixed ey our exp come ll SP 
car lots, less 10¢ cash discount. Millfeed a, supplied half by imports and half 20 to 95 per cent cash with order, bal- Xo. 7rtherm es oe Neca - 
is eupected to advance $1 ten overnight, by domestic production. Wheat was im- ance of payment on delivery. Polish No. 4 special.... 91 2 feed |||... - 
9 ported during 1923 in a total quantity buyers are given three days to effect bal- See 195 Special bin ... x 
making bran $24 and shorts $25, jute, de- f 13,000,000 b f the foll : No. 5 special..... 72 Others Ha 
livered. The market is firm, and will - ? = e following ance of payment after arrival of goods No. 6 ee 106 Private ..... 1 So! 
’ ountries: Canada, 8,000,000; United at th tive interi ints de- cagh (BREE eer esses ‘ So 
> whes Buy led - = ’ e respective interior points, or de No. 6 special.... 51 by oe 
follow wheat. Buyers are unsettled, an States, 3,000,000; Russi 1,000,000 ; A it i i 
sales are limited. The export prices of es, ussia, ; Ar- posit is forfeited and flour is sold at Feed ........... i oe So: 
; ‘orl P P ntina, 147,000; Roumania, 147,000; public auction. Exporters have not re- Durum ......... 69 
Canadian straights advanced 30c bbl = 1 3, Turk : ; : WEEE 66.05 a0 2 Ry 
since Saturday. Mills are asking Lon- ~“8°S avia, 7 000; Turkey, 36,000; other turned to consignment business, however,  gpecial bin. 397 Ry 
don 39s $d sack, and Gl 39s 6d, countries, 183,000 bus. ' Flour imports by which confiscations and losses were Others ......... 409 
on sac an asgow s during 1923 ched th rd fi f : PREVERD. 2c cccece 7,998 
cif. June l g rea e reco gure 0 incurred last summer. Sales are made , 
or July. Continental and bout 1 000 bbl lied f - Spi 
sich 3 ; about 1,330, Ss, suppli rom the as far as possible in advance of arrival 
British importers are not following the “ : Total ....... 14,109 Ha 
P g following sources: United States, 776, 
market fast enough to get offers ac- g sources: 1 ates, - of goods at Danzig in order to avoid ex- So! 
cepted 000; Canada, 146,000; Australia, 90,000; orbitant storage charges in that port St 
; Egypt, 79,000 ; Turkey, 11,000; Rouma- . and to permit unloading of steamers On Feb. 1, 1924, American shipyar Fi 
Kansas Crry, Mo.—Flour buyers are nia, 11,000; other countries, 214,000 bbls. direct to cars. Danzig warehouses are were building or under contract to bu Re 


not fully reconciled to the advancing 
market, but scattered buying is taking 
place. Some large users are taking an 
interest in quotations, and indications 


According to a report received by the 
Department of Commerce, the outlook 
for future business is that of gradual 
increase in the importation of wheat and 


said to be refusing all business for less 
than one month’s storage, or else charg- 
ing a minimum of one month’s storage 
for lesser periods. 


for private shipowners 112 steel vess: 
of 139,884 gross tons, compared Ww 
227 steel vessels of 158,163 gross to!s 
on Jan. 1, 1924, 
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June 18, 1924 


SEEK ALL-RAIL RATE 
TO COMPETE WITH LAKES 


Application for a readjustment of the 
all-rail rates on grain, flour and feed 
from Minneapolis to the East, in order 
to meet the competition of lake rates on 
wheat shipped eastward from Duluth, has 
been made on behalf of the Minneapolis 
mills to freight traffic officials of western 
and eastern railroads, and is now under 
consideration. The proposed reduction on 
all-rail rates is designed simply to equal- 
ize the position of Minneapolis with that 
of Buffalo and other eastern centers 
grinding spring wheat shipped by lake 
from Duluth. 

The railroads, which have suffered se- 
verely from the decline in car loadings 
at Minneapolis, due to the competition of 
lake vessels carrying spring wheat from 
Duluth east to be ground, are reported 
as favoring a reduction in the all-rail 


rates. Final action, however, has not yet 
been ‘taken, and in any case such volun- 
tary reductions as the railroads may 
make are subject to suspension by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission if other 
shipping centers can prove discrimina- 
tion. 


Although the reductions have not yet 


been greed upon, much less put into 
effect. the Southwestern Millers’ League 
has already asked for a suspension of the 
propo-ed schedule, according to a state- 
ment of its secretary, C. V. Topping. 
The |:ague has requested an early hear- 
ing b: ‘ore the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, and has asked, as an alterna- 
tive to suspending the proposed rates, 
that similar arrangements be made for 


flour originating in the Southwest and 
moving to the Atlantic seaboard through 
Chieago. 


MAPLE LEAF COMPANY 
RE-ELECTS DIRECTORS 


Toronto, Ont., June 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—The annual meeting of the 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., was held 
at noon today. The profits for the year 
ended March 31, from all sources, were 
reported as $334,061. All the members 
of the old board of directors were re- 
elected. . 





A. H. Battey. 





Fort William-Port Arthur Grain Movement 
Receipts and shipments of grain at Fort 


Wi m and Port Arthur from Sept. 1 to 
May %1, 1923-24 and 1922-23, in bushels: 
RECEIPTS 
1923-24 1922-23 
MMOS .cisaeaeaas 261,062,435 229,939,487 
EEE RFE 40,611,801 23,038,009 
ne 13,920,051 13,911,696 
wanenees .icccsvdee 4,164,701 2,475,485 
Oe i> tvegaumpenee 5,377,978 10,375,295 
COM scccendsarnes 41,429 49,733 
SHIPMENTS 
By lake— 1923-24 1922-23 
Wet cdi ch Beaeaeu 240,492,310 145,180,564 
, SEE ROS 30,962,345 26,098,392 
MOY. osc eee nak 10,879,327 8,614,670 
i ee 3,533,751 2,740,788 
a vial ncn inet leslie 4,951,302 3,541,002 
3y rail— 

MOOR .c320ecuies 7,378,740 12,047,901 
RE eee 3,912,843 8,023,303 
ck ee ane 2,062,103 1,126,888 
Weameeed) ... ics o%es 364,257 313,402 
pee eee, ee 46,842 31,516 
ee ee 41,429 365,230 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 





directions. 





Louis district, at 49 per cent. 
to 95 per cent. 


* 


With wheat prices sharply higher following the government crop re- 
port, flour and millfeed advanced all along the line, patents and straights 
of all types registering a gain of 50@60c per bbl over the first of the month, 
Inquiry for flour showed a considerable 
increase, but as mills uniformly held their prices firm, and refused to make 
concessions on new crop business, actual buying was largely confined to 
There was a marked improvement in the 
demand for millfeed, with bran prices up generally $2.50 per ton over the 
previous week, and shorts and middlings even stronger. 
now higher than at any previous time in the past 12 months, but millfeed 
has recovered only a small part of its loss since last winter. 
* 


The announcement of the organization of a flour export corporation by 
the north Pacific Coast mills, to regulate the export flour trade and do an 
export flour business, was the week’s outstanding event. 
solidation in the Southwest increases the capacity of the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, to 3,700 bbls daily. The Chicago, Milwaukee & 
St. Paul Elevator E in Milwaukee, operated by the Cargill Grain Co., with 
a capacity of 1,650,000 bus, was destroyed by fire on June 16. 


and clears being 25@30c higher. 


small lots for prompt shipment. 


* o 


THE WEEK IN MILLING 


There was a very general improvement in the rate of flour mill activity 
during the week of June 8-14, owing to the marked increase in shipping 
The spring wheat mills gained one point in output, from 43 per 
cent of capacity to 44; the Kansas-Oklahoma-Nebraska hard winter wheat 
mills one point, from 54 per cent to 55, and the Ohio-Indiana-Michigan 
soft winter wheat mills eight points, to 62 per cent. 
advanced from 75 per cent to 83. One point gains were recorded by the 
southeastern mills, at 50 per cent of capacity, and by the mills of the St. 
The Chicago output advanced seven points, 
The north Pacific Coast mills held their own or better, 
Portland and Seattle reporting 63 and 59 per cent outputs, respectively, 
for both last week and the preceding one, while Tacoma reported a four 
point gain, to 53 per cent. 


The Buffalo output 


Flour prices are 


A notable con- 








Winnipeg Average Prices 


Average daily closing prices of cash No. 1 northern wheat at Winnipeg by months and 
crop years, in cents per bushel (fractions omitted): 


Crop of— Sept 
Serer 103 
ae 100 
0 See 98 
eee 102 
| rs 100 
Se 95 
eee 86 
BRES sc vecvcece 112 
See 94 
eer 169 
ere 224 
By web ews se 224 
| Ser eee 230 
aaa 273 
Se 148 
Pree 100 
| rere 106 
Average for 

months...... 139 


of Agriculture. 


111 


Nov. Dec. Jan. Feb. March April May 
102 103 108 106 109 106 112 
102 99 99 106 111 120 124 
98 99 103 102 104 102 95 
92 90 94 91 90 91 95 
98 94 95 97 91 103 104 
83 80 82 84 85 90 93 
83 83 85 89 90 90 94 
119 119 136 153 149 156 159 
103 110 122 122 109 115 117 
195 175 179 170 187 230 270 
221 221 221 221 221 221 21 
224 224 224 224 224 224 224 
230 230 280 280 280 280 301 
205 193 194 188 191 176 186 
111 113 114 134 141 143 144 
109 109 108 111 113 120 117 
97 93 97 100 98 98 
134 131 138 140 141 145 153 





Grain Futures—May Transactions 


Revised figures showing the volume of trading in grain futures during the month of 
May, 1924, as reported by the grain futures administration of the United States Department 


Average 

of 

June July ‘Aug. years 
104 105 108 106 
130 130 111 111 
93 111 108 101 
97 96 99 $4 
107 107 106 100 
97 97 94 89 
92 92 109 89 
133 134 113 133 
111 118 149 114 
246 236 239 207 
221 221 221 221 
224 229 con 224 
315 315 305 273 
189 183 180 199 
133 136 118 129 
115 108 113 106 
150 151 145 143 


there being an equal number of purchases (in bushels, 000’s omitted): 


Chicago Board of Trade 


Chicago Open Board 
Minneapolis Chamber of Commerce... 
Kansas City Board of Trade 
Duluth Board of Trade 


St. Louis Merchants’ Exchange....... 
Milwaukee Chamber of Commerce.... 
San Francisco Chamber of Commerce. 
Los Angeles Grain Exchange......... 


Totals 





Wheat Corn Oats Rye 

pavensbeuven 318,850 265,567 37,579 14,80 
de keeeuaesy 14,233 7,693 540 10 
47,873 cece 3,179 4,987 

TUTT TTT 13,295 10,795 117 vr 

oF i ae Re siess ceaes GOR 
Gene STOR sects saves 
699 1,201 247 68 
373,876 287,994 41,662 24,869 


The figures listed represent the sales, or only one side of the transaction, 


Barley Flaxseed Total 
636 





460 








1,379 730,240 


*Durum wheat, except No. 1 spring, Duluth being the only market trading in durum. 
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CUBAN RAILROAD STRIKE 
HANDICAPS FLOUR TRADE 


Havana, June 16.—(Special Cable) — 
The flour trade is beginning to suffer 
from the consequences of the railroad 
strike. Should it last a few days longer, 
there will be serious economic difficul- 
ties. The sudden advance in prices sur- 
prised this market greatly. Sixteen thou- 
sand sacks of Texas flour were purchased 
at $6.25@6.40. Canadian flour is strong, 
and quoted at $7@7.20. When prices 
improve, buyers will feel more encour- 
aged to make purchases. 


L. Menenpez Bianco. 





VISITS WESTERN CANADA 


Representative of Great British Milling Firm 
Investigates Grain and Mill- 
ing Conditions 





Vancouver, B. C., June 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—James Rank, of the great 
British milling firm of Joseph Rank, 
Ltd., is expected to reach Vancouver 
some time this. week, after a visit to 
Calgary and a short stay at a resort in 
the mountains. According to newspaper 
reports from Calgary, Mr. Rank is mak- 
ing a first-hand investigation of grain 
growing, shipping and milling conditions 
in western Canada. He would make no 
statement regarding the possibility that 
his firm might actively enter the Cana- 
dian field, as the British firm of Spillers, 
Ltd., has already announced its intention 
of doing. 

H. M. Cameron. 


REPORTS HIGHER PRICES 


Lonpon, Ena., June 16.—(Special Ca- 
ble)—The tone is strong, with mill 
prices advancing, but thereby getting 
further out of line with home milled 
prices and buyers’ views. Canadian mills 
offer top patents at about 41s ($6.20 per 
bbl), and export patents at 38@39s 
($5.75@5.90 per bbl), c.i.f., July sea- 
board. Some offers of Kansas flours 
are received, but they are too high. 

Australians are dear at 34s 3d ($5.20 
per bbl). Home milled straight run is 
equal to 34@34s 6d ($5.15@5.25 per bbl), 
c.f. 

Holland reports of higher prices have 
had the effect of clearing off the surplus 
stocks, but forward buying is practically 
nil. Kansas patents sold at 17.25 florins 
($5.75 per bbl), and Kansas straights 
at 16.25 florins ($5.45 per bbl). 

C. F. G. Rarxes. 





Spring Wheat Crop 


Department of Agriculture estimate of the 
1924 spring wheat acreage and production, 
based on condition June 1, compared with 
the final production figures for 1923 and the 
1918-22 average (000’s omitted): 








Acres - Bushels————.. 

1924 1924 1923 Av. 

Minnesota ..... 1,438 16,889 19,281 36,672 
North Dakota.. 7,436 67,460 58,660 91,212 
South Dakota.. 2,325 21,739 25,982 35,911 
Montana ...... 2,737 36,128 39,940 24,136 
DD vecvecece 580 10,5600 19,111 14,763 
Washington 1,000 9,690 24,728 14,972 
Other states 1,404 21,425 25,699 38,670 
U. States... 16,920 183,831 213,401 256,336 








jutes; millfeed per ton, packed 


FLOUR— 
Spring first patent 
Spring standard patent 
Spring first clear 
Hard winter short patent 
Hard winter straight 
Hard wittel Geet GeO... cece sscccccsces 


Soft winter short patent..................+. 
Soft winter straight 
OER Re IS 25's 0.0 iv s t'6 00 Seetsecsic 


Rye flour, white 
Rye flour, standard 


FEED— 


Opel I ees dih ds bes.0c bwades cede 
Hard winter bran 
Soft winter bran 


standard middlings (brown shorts)......... 
lour middlings (gray shorts).............. 
Red dog ..... a i Se ER 

Family patent 
a ree $6.80@7.10 (49's) 
San Francisco... -+@7.10 


*Includes near-by straights. 


in 100-1b sacks, 


SUMMARY OF FLOUR AND MILLFEED QUOTATIONS 


Flour and millfeed quotations, reported to The Northwestern Miller as of Tuesday, June 17. 


Chicago Minneapolis 
$6.85@ 7.40 $7.10@ 7.80 
6.50@ 7.05 6.95@ 7.25 
4.95@ 5.55 4.70@ 5.00 
6.00@ 6.70 wee, fee 
5.25@ 5.80 eS, 
4.65@ 5.20 @ 
5.40@ 5.95 wer 
4.85@ 5.35 vneles 
4.40@ 4.75 coos @s. 
4.00@ 4.25 4.25@ 4.30 
3.75@ 4.10 3.25@ 3.30 
23.00 @ 23.50 +++ @20.00 
..++@24.00 evan ewes 
«+++@24,00 cose @eoee 
23.00 @ 24.00 -++-@21.00 
27.00 @29.00 25.00 @27.00 
32.00 @35.00 31.00@34.50 
Straight 


$5.50@6.00 (49's) 


wee 


tNash ville prices basis f.0.b. Ohio 


All quotations on basis of carload lots, 


Kansas City 
.00@ 6.90 
5.40@ 

.00@ 4.30 


~own 


--@.... 
--@.... 
-@. 


-@.. 


20.00 @21.50 

23.00 @ 23.50 

24.00 @ 25.00 
Cut-off 
5.50@5.75 


St. Louis 

$6.70@ 7.15 
.45@ 6.75 
-.60@ 5.10 
-90@ 6.40 
10@ 5.50 
00@ 4.40 


75@ 6.20 
-00@ 5.40 
-00@ 4.30 


oo Geooee 
- @.... 


On ao AD 


21.00@22.00 
21.50@22.00 


24.00 @ 25.00 


Kansas sta 


(49's) 


prompt delivery. 


New York 
) 8.35 
7.00 
5.65 


‘ > 7.00 
5.95@ 6.20 
5.65 


23 338 


29 999 


3 


ndard patent 


Unless otherwise noted, flour per bbl of 195 lbs, packed in 98-lb cottons or 140-ib 
Baltimore Philadelphia Boston Columbus tNashville 
$7.15@ 7.40 $7.25@ 7.65 $8.15@ 8.35 $7.30@ 7.55 $6.90@ 7.40 
6.75@ 7.00 6.90@ 7.15 6.90@ 8.00 7.00@ 7.30 cock wees 
Tt Ler 5.60@ 6.00 5.75@ 6.25 re Pee s00e @ cee 
6.75@ 7.00 6.75@ 7.00 6.85@ 7.50 6.80@ 7.10 6.40@ 6.90 
6.25@ 6.50 6.25@ 6.55 --@ 6.50@ 6.80 —, ove 
yer. rer oo@ ccce o@- txéQevee re Lae 
5.60@ 5.85 e. mere 6.75@ 7.40 6.25@ 6.50 7.30@ 7.65 
*4.85@ 5.10 *5.00@ 65.75 5.75@ 6.25 6.00@ 6.25 5.80@ 6.15 
ey! Ne . eee 5.25@ 5.75 isda ee ee 
4.60@ 4.85 4.70@ 4.90 5.15@ 5.40 ob veer ee 
4.10@ 4.35 6c veae oo@.... -@.. o@ wade 
27.00 @ 28.00 27.00 @ 28.00 27.50 @27.75 26.00 @ 27.00 y. Pee 
Tree, Pere wee: weerT +++» @28.00 rer, ee res rr 
29.00@30.00 28.50@ 29.00 28.25 @ 28.50 ~ Pee 22.00@ 23.00 
26.00 @ 27.00 26.50 @ 27.50 26.00 @ 26.50 25.00 @ 26.00 25.00 @27.00 
30.00@31.00 34.00 @ 34.50 34.00 @ 34.50 30.00@31.00 See ee ones 
36.00 @38.00 38.00@ 39.00 «+++ @38.50 34.00 @35.00 oF seve 

Dakota standard patent Montana standard patent 
$7.50@ 8.00 $6.90 @7.05 
7.90@ 8.35 7.25 @7.80 


6.75@7.30 


River points for soft winter wheat flour and feed, 
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URGE WIDER USE OF 
SOFT WHEAT FLOUR 


Millers at Joint Meeting Discuss Plans for 
Increasing Soft Wheat Flour Consump- 
tion Through Education 





Sr. Louis, Mo.—The second joint 
meeting of the Southern Illinois Millers’ 
Association, the Central Missouri Millers’ 
Club and the Southwestern Missouri Mill- 
ers’ Association, held at the rooms of the 
Missouri Athletic Association, St. Louis, 
on June 12, was well attended by mem- 
bers of the three organizations. The 
conference was called to order by George 
W. Ziebold, president of the Southern 
Illinois Millers’ Association, and W. C. 
Eisenmayer, of the Eisenmayer Milling 
Co., Springfield, Mo., was elected chair- 
man. J. L. Grigg, secretary of the 
Southern Illinois Millers’ Association, 
was made secretary of the meeting. 

While some millers had been asked to 
prepare papers on certain subjects, these 
addresses served chiefly as the opening 
for general discussions, in which prac- 
tically every miller present took part. 
The first paper was read by William E. 
Meek, of the Meek Milling Co., Marissa, 
Ill., who urged that manufacturing costs 
be figured on the actual time the mill is 
in operation rather than on the potential 
output of the plant. Mr. Meek stated 
that statistics show that, on the average, 
the mills of the country enjoy only about 
50 per cent production. Although ‘no 
mill can afford to sell its flour at a loss, 
he said, nevertheless many have done 
this very thing, and some are still doing 
it. He warned that consideration must 
be given to changes in the method of 
distributing flour. 

Several other millers spoke on the sub- 
ject of figuring costs, following Mr. 
Meek’s address, and the consensus of 
opinion was that costs should be figured 
on actual experience, which indicates that 
they should be based on half-time, rather 
than full-time, operation. 

Some of the problems out of which 
the industry is now lifting itself were 
considered by A. P. Husband, Chicago, 
secretary of the Millers’ National Fed- 
eration, who explained the reorganiza- 
tion plan of the Federation, pointing out 
particularly that it is in the interests of 
the small and large millers alike. 

Necessity for the proper marking of 
flour sacks when they are to be marketed 
under a private brand other than the 
mill’s was brought out by Mr. Husband 
and C. V. Topping, Kansas City, secre- 
tary of the Southwestern Millers’ League. 
When flour is to be so marketed the 
sacks must be marked with the notation 
“distributed by” or “manufactured for,” 
they explained, if the miller is to avoid 
trouble. 

J. B. McLemore, Nashville, secretary 
of the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
who was asked to explain the work being 
done by his organization in behalf of the 
sale of soft wheat flour, outlined the 
thorough investigations which are made 
in a territory prior to undertaking an 
advertising campaign in that particular 
district. Every possible phase of the 
situation is gone into, and then the mar- 
keting plans are laid out in an intelli- 
gent manner. 

As fear has been expressed by some 
millers that the trend of the soft wheat 
market this year is toward a very pro- 
nounced premium, J. S. Flautt, of the 
Majestic Milling Co., Aurora, Mo., had 
been asked to open a discussion on this 
subject. He did so by saying that the 
millers must be able to buy their wheat 
right in order to meet competition, and 
that as the soft winter wheat crop is 
likely to be short this year, millers, unless 
they watch themselves, will be paying a 
premium for this wheat as soon as the 
crop comes on the market. This condi- 
tion usually is brought about, he said, by 
the anxiety of the miller to secure the 
wheat before it gets into the hands of 
exporters. 

Mr. Flautt went on to say that, as 
the soft wheat millers are now forced to 
meet competition from mills in practical- 
lv all territories, it is doubly necessary 
that the price of soft winter be kept on 
a parity with other wheats. He explained 
that one of the first things in reducing 
the cost of manufacturing products is to 
buy the raw materials on a competitive 
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basis, which cannot be done in this case 
if a high premium is established on soft 
wheat flour. 

However, it was the opinion of both 
Mr. Flautt and Mr. Topping that this 
condition need not prevail this year if 
the millers will themselves refrain from 
bidding the wheat up. 

Martin Huber, of the Highland (IIl.) 
Milling Co., in speaking on advertising, 
urged that the millers make use of the 
Soft Wheat Millers’ Association to com- 
bat the influences working against the 
soft wheat milling industry, and ex- 
pressed the belief that plain soft wheat 
flour should be advertised as well as self- 
rising flour. Mr. Meek favored this idea, 
and suggested that the sale of soft wheat 
flour be pushed in the mills’ own com- 
munities as well as in more distant ter- 
ritories. F 

The benefits that can be derived from 
an intelligently conducted educational 
campaign in the territory surrounding 





CANADIAN WHEAT IMPORTS 

The United States Department 
of Commerce reports imports of 
Canadian wheat at the principal 
northern border ports as follows: 

Imports for consumption, duty 
paid, bushels: 


co Week ending——, 
June 7 May 31 


July 1, 1923, to 
June 7, 1924 
aes . .| eee 14,270,486 
Imports into bonded mills for 

grinding into flour for export, 


bushels: 

r-— Week ending——, July 1, 1923, to 
June 7 May 31 June 7, 1924 
538,102 243,236 13,018,331 











the mill, as explained by E. W. Kidder, 
of the Morrow-Kidder Milling Co., Car- 
thage, Mo., are manifold. This company 
has been very successful in this kind of 
work, obtaining particularly satisfactory 
results from bread baking contests, bak- 
ing demonstrations and work in the local 
schools. 

In this connection Mr. Eisenmayer ex- 
pressed the belief that one of the great- 
est evils confronted by the soft wheat 
milling industry has been the unfavorable 
attitude of universities and other state 
institutions toward soft wheat flour. 
This was followed by an explanation by 
Mr. McLemore of what is being accom- 
plished for soft wheat flour by the home 
economics department of the Soft Wheat 
Millers’ Association. 

This brought out some discussion as 
to the best means of furthering the use 
of plain soft wheat flour as well as self- 
rising flour, and the solution of the prob- 
lem as given by C. B. Cole, of the H. C. 
Cole Milling Co., Chester, Ill, was for 
every soft wheat miller to join the Soft 
Wheat Millers’ Association and get be- 
hind the work that organization is doing. 

J. L. Grigg, in speaking on the advisa- 
bility of enforcing carrying charges, said 
that some mills have sidestepped en- 
forcing such charges. He stated that 
every mill should have it thoroughly un- 
derstood with the buyers that these 
charges will be enforced, and then see 
that it is done. He warned that care 
should be displayed in the use of second- 
hand bags, as otherwise there is very 
great danger of the Mediterranean moth 
getting into the mills. 

One other matter, that of phosphated 
flour, was brought up by Mr. Grigg, who 
said that many mills are charging noth- 
ing extra for this flour, although its 
manufacturing cost is considerably more 
than that of plain flour. Several other 
millers spoke on this subject, and they 
all agreed that an additional charge 
should be made for phosphated flour. 

The meeting was divided into two ses- 
sions, one in the morning and the other 
in the afternoon. At noon a lunch was 
served in a private dining room of the 
Missouri Athletic Association. While 
nothing definite was decided about an- 
other group meeting of the three asso- 
ciations represented at this conference, 
one unquestionably will be held several 
months hence. 

Those registering at the meeting were: 

Illinois: Julius Postel and Phillip 
Postel, Ph. H. Postel Milling Co., Mas- 
coutah; Martin Huber, Highland Milling 
Co., Highland; C. B. Cole, H. C. Cole 


Milling Co., Chester; W. W. Baltz, Mill- 
stadt; W. E. Meek, Meek Milling Co., 
Marissa; J. L. Grigg, Eagle re Co., 
Sparta; G. Ziebold, G. Ziebold Milling 
Co., Red Bud; George W. Ziebold, Max 
Ziebold and G. C. Ziebold, Waterloo Mill- 
ing Co., Waterloo; Albert A. Driemeyer, 
Pinckneyville Milling Co., Pinckneyville; 
Adolph Gilster, Gilster Milling Co., Ches- 
ter; George W. Tiedemann, Charles 
Tiedemann Milling Co., O’Fallon. 

Missouri: H. D. Reuter, Reuter Mill- 
ing Co., Flat River; S. R. Morrow and 
E. W. Kidder, Morrow-Kidder Milling 
Co., Carthage; H. S. Cowgill, Cowgill- 
Hill Milling Co., Carthage; J. H. Greg- 
ory, Aurora Milling Co., Aurora; F. E. 
Smith, Billings Milling Co., Billings; 
Frank T. O’Neal, Holland-O’Neal Mill- 
ing Co., Springfield; R. M. Pease, Pease- 
Moore Milling Co., West Plains; D. S. 
Price, Glasgow Milling Co., Glasgow; J. 
S. Flautt, Majestic Milling Co., Aurora; 
Joseph H. Dulle, G. H. Dulle Milling Co., 
Jefferson City; O. F. Kelley, Boonville 
Mills Co., Boonville; W. C. Eisenmayer, 
Eisenmayer Milling Co., Springfield; F. 
E. Eichler, Modern Miller, St. Louis; H. 
F. Bakersmith, Bemis Bro. Bag Co., St. 
Louis; Charles E. White and Clark 
Smith, Fulton Bag & Cotton Mills, St. 
Louis; W. G. Martin, Jr., The North- 
western Miller, St. Louis; Andrew Baur, 
Baur Flour Co., St. Louis; C. A. Morton, 
Morton Grain Co., St. Louis; Elmer Mar- 
scheutz, Adamars Co., St. Louis; Harry 
E. McConnel, St. Louis; W. O. Bartholo- 
mew, St. Louis. 

Other states: A. P. Husband, Millers’ 
National Federation, Chicago; J. B. Mc- 
Lemore, Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
Nashville, Tenn; C. V. Topping, South- 
western Millers’ League, Kansas City; 
F. H. Tanner, Ohio Millers’ State As- 
sociation, Columbus, Ohio; J. H. Wool- 
ridge, Washington, D. C. 

W. G. Martin, Jr. 





FLOUR AND GRAIN CLUB 
OF BOSTON HOLDS OUTING 


Boston, Mass.—The annual outing of 
the Boston Flour and Grain Club, com- 
posed of members of the Boston Cham- 
ber of Commerce, was held June 10 at 
the Riverside Recreation Ground, Au- 
burndale, Mass. About 100 members 
were present. A ball game between the 
“Naturals” and the “Kiln-drieds” was 
won by the latter team, by the close 
score of 31 to 7. Captain “Rod” Mac- 
Donald was the Babe Ruth of his team, 
making several home runs during the 
game. A box of cigars was given to 
each member of the victorious team. 
Tennis singles were won by “Bill” Wise, 
who with Arthur W. Jordan also won 
the doubles. 

“Bill” Hanna, president of the club, 
received a silver loving cup for the best 
gross golf score, and Arthur Safford 
received a similar cup for the best net 
score. Arthur W. Jordan won a silver 
pitcher for his golf score. The golf was 
played on the grounds of the Wellesley 
Country Club, the contestants afterwards 
motoring to Riverside. 

The affair closed with a lobster and 
chicken dinner, and the outing was voted 
the best yet. It was decided to send 
baskets of flowers to two of the sick 
members of the club, Colonel Robert 
Skene, Jr., and Charles L. Marshall. 

William O. Wise was chairman of the 
entertainment committee, his associates 
being Nathan F. Silbert, Arthur F. Hop- 
kins, Arthur W. Jordan, George W. Col- 
lier, George B. Thompson, Fred W. Dick- 
erman and Fred J. Volkmann. 

Louis W. DePass. 





DEATH OF WHEAT EXPERT 

Burrato, N. Y., June 16.—(Special 
Telegram)—Albert N. Jones, nationally 
known as a developer of new varieties 
of wheat, died June 14 at his home in 
Batavia, N. Y. -He won the gold medal 
at the Pan-American Exposition in Buf- 
falo for his exhibit of 500 varieties of 
wheat, and had also won medals in com- 
petitions in Paris and St. Louis. He 
had made extensive researches to deter- 
mine the suitability of wheat varieties to 
different climates. His work covered the 
period from 1869 to 1906, when he re- 
tired. He was born in England, but 
lived in western New York the greater 
part of his life. 

P. D. Fanwnesrocx. 
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DURUM ACREAGE LESS 
IN THE NORTHWEST 


The Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates the total durum wheat acreage jn 
Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana 
this year at 4,032,000 acres, or 28.9 per 
cent of the total spring wheat area jn 
the four states. Last year the acreage 
of durum was 4,748,000 acres, or 30.8 per 
cent of the total spring wheat acreage 
for the four states, and in 1922 it was 
5,622,000 acres, or 34.7 per cent of the 
total. 

The comparison for the four states 
with previous years is as follows (00's 
omitted in acreages) : 

Other 


--—Durum— spring w at 

Acres Per cent Acres Py 
en as eeend 4,032 28.9 9,904 1 
| Sree 4,748 30.8 10,676 
ee 5,622 34.7 10,574 3 
Ore 5,276 31.3 11,563 8.7 
eae 3,840 22.7 13,083 7.3 
See 3,782 19.2 15,883 1.8 
Ss taxeee 3,313 20.4 12,911 6 
pt) S es 2,397 17.0 11,695 0 





NEBRASKA MILLERS 
DISCUSS COSTS AND RA‘ES 


Omana, Nes.—The Nebraska Mil!: rs’ 
Association held a meeting at the H tel 
Yancey, Grand Island, June 9. ‘this 
was the first meeting the association |yas 
held in the central part of the state for 
two years. Bad roads prevented the t- 
tendance of many of the members, ‘jut 
the meeting, on the whole, was a hiviily 
successful and profitable one. ; 

“As a result of the free interchange 
of opinion, and the social features of the 
occasion,” said Secretary J. N. Caip- 
bell on his return to Omaha from ‘he 
meeting, “the millers will approach ‘he 
new crop campaign in a more confident 
spirit. They realized that all the pomp 
and circumstance of power occasioned 
by pride of production volume has fid- 
ed from the game, and that the com- 
mon sense principle of gauging output 
by demand must rule hereafter. 

“The determination was unanimou: to 
avoid those grievous blunders in siles- 
manship that produced such disaster |ast 
year. With the exception of a very ‘ew 
who do not seem to know how to figure 
conversion and sales costs, the millers 
of the state are getting a fair profit on 
flour distribution. As a general thing, 
millfeed prices l.c.l. are lower than they 
should or need to be, and the opinion 
prevailed that it would be wise to livht- 
en the burden on flour costs by getting 
more for the bran and shorts.” 

President C, L. Aller, of Beatrice, 
opened the meeting with a talk on levis- 
lation and food regulations. He pointed 
out that the 17 per cent increase in the 
dairy interests of the state indicated the 
drift toward greater diversification. He 
spoke also of the precarious condition of 
credits, and the necessity of more ciu- 
tion in accepting doubtful accounts. 

Proposed changes in freight classifica- 
tions and rates in the state, by which «ll 
l.c.l. rates between nonjobbing points «re 
to be advanced 20 per cent, were ¢x- 
plained to the convention by Tratlic 
Commissioner Ryan, of the Grand Island 
Chamber of Commerce. At his suges- 
tion, the president was authorized to +e- 
lect a committee to take action at once 
to retain, if possible, for all intrast te 
traffic, commodity rates on grain pril- 
ucts no higher than those now in force 
under order No. 19 of the Nebraska r: i!- 
way commission. 

L. A. Getaz, of Lincoln, state rep-e- 
sentative of the Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills, entertained those present as .\s 
guests at a special luncheon. 

Leicu Lest 





Canada—Flour Output 


Total wheat flour output of the Canad 1. 
mills, as reported by the Dominion Bur 
of Statistics, by crop years, in barrels (0° § 


omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920 1 











September .... 1,410 1,644 1,246 4 

October ....... 2,209 2,147 1,390 1,1°4 

November ..... 2,357 2,219 1,696 1,0+4 

December ..... 1,822 1,939 1,807 6 

January ....... 1,850 1,680 1,200 

February .... 1,811 1,482 1,330 

March ... 1,719 1,721 1,271 

BOGE ccvesccecs 1,450 1,408 1,017 

BET ce ccecdeccs va 1,378 1,220 7 

SED Sceccisees 1,265 1,042 7 

SE ccccesoses 1,195 1,000 , 

AUBUSE cvcccvce 1,108 1,236 6 
Totals ...... *14,628 19,086 15,455 9,901 


*Eight months. 
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CUBA HITS FLOUR 
GROUND IN BOND 


New Requirement Calls for Sworn Statement 
That Flour Is Product of 
United States Soil 

New Yorx, N. Y.—The following no- 
tice has been sent out to various mem- 
bers of the flour trade here, and has a 
very important bearing upon business 
with Cuban markets: 

We are advised by the Cuban consul that 
effective at once all shipments of flour milled 
in the United States of America destined to 
Cuban ports must be accompanied by a 
declaration sworn to BY THE SHIPPER 
before a notary public, stating that the 
flour covered by said invoice is a product of 
the soi! or industry of the United States of 
America and contains no adulteration what- 
soever of any similar product of other coun- 
tries. This document is in addition to the 
regular consular invoice and must accompany 
the shipment. 

On -hipments now in the port awaiting 
steamer, this document can be prepared and 
sworn (o by forwarding agent. 

This apparently is aimed at flour 
milled in the United States from Cana- 
dian heat in bond, which is shipped to 
Cuba as an American product under 
preferential duties. The question aris- 
ing is whether or not a product made in 
an American mill from raw material 
origin:ting in countries outside of the 
United States is to be regarded as an 
Amer''an product. The fact that a 
great ‘aany American manufactures are 
develo;ed from foreign raw material, 
and ae accepted as American products, 
unquestionably should have a_ bearing 
upon this particular situation, and the 
final scttlement of the matter would ap- 
pear 1o rest entirely upon the treaties 
existing between this country and Cuba 
as applied to products of the United 
States shipped into the island. If the 
matter is allowed to stand as it is now 
presented by the Cuban consul, it will 
certainly have a detrimental effect upon 
flour milled in this country from Cana- 
dian wheat. 





W. QuAcKENBUSH. 





MONTANA WHEAT GROWERS 
MAY ABANDON POOL 


Great Farts, Mont.—Ballots are be- 
ing distributed to the membership of the 
Montana Wheat Growers’ Association for 
a referendum on whether or not the op- 
erations of the association shall be sus- 
pended. The vote will be counted at the 
headquarters in Lewistown immediately 
following the meeting of the board of 
directors on June 26. 

The propositions put to the members 
are: first, shall operations of the asso- 
ciation be suspended? second, shall the 
association adopt a control contract call- 
ing for a 66% per cent sign-up by July 
1, 1925 and, pending completion of the 
sign-up, give members and signers of the 
new contract the privileges of either pool- 
ing or consigning for direct sale by its 
Sales agency? 

In announcing the plan for the refer- 
endum the directors state that, in the 
recent election for members of the board, 
the vote was so light that it disclosed “an 
evident lack of interest therein.” During 
the past year there have been many com- 
plaints, and because of the last payment 
on the winter pool, made in April 
through the central part of the state, 
numerous farmers have freely asserted 
they would not again deliver wheat to 
the association. Joun A. Curry. 





OKLAHOMA WHEAT MOVEMENT 

Oktanoma Crry, Oxra—Early. con- 
tracts made by Oklahoma grain dealers 
on new wheat in Oklahoma and Texas 
indicate that a considerable part of the 
first few million bushels shipped will go 
to mills of the Pacific Coast and those 
east of the Mississippi River. Rather 
strong demands came early in the season 
from Fort Worth, Galveston and St. 
Louis. Early season requirements of 
northwestern mills were not manifested. 
, All contracts were made on an export 
’asis, NO premiums being offered. Most 
of these contracts indicated a price to 
the grower of about 90c, which was 10@ 
15e more than the grower expected be- 
fore the government reported a shortage 
of 100,000,000 bus of wheat. By virtue 
of that shortage and the unusual demand 
from so many sources for Oklahoma and 
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Texas wheat, dealers predict a season of 
advancing markets. 

No new wheat had been shipped, up 
to the end of last week. Threshing was 
under way in southwestern Oklahoma and 
the Texas panhandle. The first thresh- 
ing was in Tillman County, near Grand- 
field. Reports say that the quality of 
the grain is excellent and the yield above 
normal, It was heavy with moisture, 
however, having been cut when unripe 
and with a combination machine. 

Oklahoma and Texas mills, and a few 
in northern states, actively sought rem- 
nants of old wheat last week, and pre- 
miums went as high as 7c per bu. Deal- 
ers found practically all old wheat had 
gone out of the country. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS MEET 
IN ANNUAL CONVENTION 


The attendance at the tenth annual 
convention of the American Association 
of Cereal Chemists, held in Minneapolis 
June 9-14, was even larger than the com- 
mittee had hoped for. The daily sessions 
were exceptionally interesting, and dealt 
with all phases of cereal chemistry. Each 
forenoon there was a well-attended busi- 
ness session, and in the afternoon visits 
were made to points of interest, such as 
flour mills, bakeshops, the state experi- 
mental mill and the agricultural school. 
The annual dinner, followed by a dance, 
was held the evening of June 12. 

At the election of officers, June 12, 
Dr. M. J. Blish, of Lincoln, Neb., was re- 
elected president. Leslie R. Olson, chief 
chemist for the International Milling Co., 
Minneapolis, was elected vice president, 
and R. K. Durham, of Kansas City, re- 
elected secretary-treasurer. The vice 
president automatically becomes chair- 
man of the executive committee. Pro- 
fessor C. H. Bailey, of the Minnesota 
Agricultural College, was re-elected edi- 
tor in chief, and C, G. Ferrari, of the 
Dunwoody Institute, Minneapolis, man- 
aging editor of the association’s maga- 
zine, Cereal Chemistry. 

The selection of the meeting place for 
1925 was left to the executive committee. 

Those registered, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and St. Paul, were: A. W. Alcock, 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Winnipeg; C. A. Armstrong, Igleheart 
Bros., Evansville, Ind; L. H. Bailey, 
Bureau of Chemistry, Washington, D. C; 
W. L. Bergman, F. L. Dunlap, Indus- 
trial Appliance Co., Chicago; M. J. Blish, 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Lin- 
coln, Neb; G. S. Bratton, Liberty Yeast 
Corporation, Pekin, Ill; Walter B. 
Brown, Victor Chemical Works, Chicago; 
Frank Carr, The Southwestern Labora- 
tories, Leo E. Clark, Kansas City Lab- 
oratory Supply Co., Kansas City; Row- 
land J. Clark, Goerz Flour Mills Co., D. 
A. Coleman, Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics, Newton, Kansas; F. A. Col- 
latz, American Diamalt Co., Cincinnati; 
H. E. Curtis, Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City; S. E. Danielson, Quaker 
Oats Co., Akron, Ohio; L. H. Dawson, 
W. J. Jennison Co., Appleton, Minn; B. 
K. Durham, Rodney Milling Co., Kansas 
City; W. G. Epstein, B. A. Eckhart Mill- 
ing Co., N. C. Evans, National Miller, 
Chicago; V. E. Fisher, Stanard-Tilton 
Milling Co., Alton, Ill; L. A. Fitz, The 
Fleischmann Co., New York City; I. G. 
Fletcher, Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., 
Wichita Falls, Texas; Walter Hall, Clay 
Center (Kansas) Testing Laboratory; 

. E. Foster, Hecker-Jones-Jewell 
Milling Co., New York City; R. S. Her- 
man, Ismert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas 
City; A. A. Heon, Bernhard Stern & 
Sons, Inc., Milwaukee; R. L. Frye, Kan- 
sas Flour Mills Co., Kansas City; L. E. 
Leatherock, Kansas Milling Co., Wichita; 
H. L. Lentz, Robinson Milling Co., Sa- 
lina, Kansas; C. E. Mangels, North Da- 
kota Agricultural College; R. S. Mather, 
Leavenworth (Kansas) Mill & Elevator 
Co; Wallace Mitchell, American Bakery 
Materials Co., Menomonie, Wis; P. E. 
Minton, Acme-Evans Co., Indianapolis; 
J. H. Monson, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., 
Moose Jaw, Sask; R. P. Morgan, New- 
ton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co; 
C. B. Morison, American Institute of 
Baking, Chicago; Charles T. Newell, 
Oklahoma Mill & Elevator Co., King- 
fisher, Okla; A. G. Olsen, Postum Cereal 
Co., Battle Creek, Mich; Clarence O. 
Oppen, Lawrenceburg (Ind.) Roller 
Mills Co; M. H. Parlin, J. C. Lysle Mill- 





ing Co., Leavenworth, Kansas; F. D. 
Patterson, Texas Star Milling Co., Gal- 
veston, Texas; P. Pandermaly, South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City; 
R. B. Potts, Wichita (Kansas) Flour 
Mills Co; S. L. Redman, Central Scien- 
tific Co., Chicago; Charles C. Roberts, 
Arthur H. Thomas Co., Philadelphia; 
Thomas W. Sanford, Eagle Roller Mill 
Co., New Ulm, Minn; L. A. Scanland, 
Southwestern Laboratories, Kansas City; 
G. H. Schmidt, City Baking Co., Balti- 
more; G. A. Shuey, Pennsylvania State 
College; Oscar Skovholt, State Mill & 
Elevator, Grand Forks, N. D; G. S. 
Slenade, St. Louis; K. W. Stark, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Champaign; Charles 
T. Stork, Noury & Van der Lande, Buf- 
falo; C. O. Swanson, Kansas State Agri- 
cultural College, Manhattan; H. R. Swan- 
son, Robin Hood Mills, Ltd., Calgary, 
Alta; E. F. Tibbling, Washburn-Crosby 
Co. of the Southwest, Kansas City; A. A. 
Towner, Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, 
Kansas; H. E. Turley, American Insti- 
tute of Baking, Chicago; H. F. Vaupel, 
El Reno (Okla.) Mill & Elevator Co; 
M. R. Warren, Quaker Oats Co., Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa; L. D. Whitting, Ballard 
& Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky; J. C. 
Wood, Scott County Milling Co., Sikes- 
ton, Mo. 


MILLERS’ ASSOCIATION 
SECRETARIES ORGANIZE 


Sr. Louis, Mo.—The secretaries of a 
number of millers’ associations in both 
the hard and soft winter wheat districts 
met at the American Hotel, St. Louis, on 
June 11-12, and formed a permanent or- 
ganization of their own, with J. B. Mc- 
Lemore, Nashville, Tenn., secretary of 
the Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, as 
president, and C. V. Topping, Kansas 
City, secretary of the Southwestern 
Millers’ League, as vice president. D. L. 
Boyer, St. Louis, secretary of the Mis- 
souri Soft Wheat Millers’ Association, 
was named secretary of the new organi- 
zation. 

The first day was given over to a dis- 
cussion of the problems of the industry, 
and the best way of overcoming difficul- 
ties in the pathway of millers, in which 
T. S. Blish and A. P. Husband, presi- 
dent and secretary of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, took part. 

The new organization will serve as a 
clearing house between the secretaries of 
the millers’ associations represented, for 
the exchange of information which will 
be of benefit to the millers and secre- 
taries alike, and will provide a closer 
working arrangement between the vari- 
ous territorial, state and local associa- 
tions. While it is desired to make the 
membership as representative as possible, 
it is not the intention to admit as mem- 
bers secretaries of millers’ clubs. 

The following secretaries were in at- 
tendance at the conference: J. B. Mc- 
Iemore, Soft Wheat Millers’ Associa- 
tion; Frank H. Tanner, Ohio Millers’ 
State Association; Charles B. Riley, In- 
diana Millers’ Association; D. L. Boyer, 
Missouri Soft Wheat . Millers’ Associa- 
tion; J. L. Grigg, Southern Illinois Mill- 
ers’ Association; E. D. Kidder, South- 
western Missouri Millers’ Association; C. 
V. Topping, Southwestern Millers’ 
League; Frank Faultz, Oklahoma Mill- 
ers’ Association. W. G. Martin, Jr. 








FLOUR PRODUCTION AND MOVEMENT 
Estimates by Russell’s Commercial News, 
based on the methods employed by A. L. 
Russell during his service as statistician for 
the Grain Corporation, and on mill reports 
to The Northwestern Miller, of the United 
States flour production and the flour and 
wheat movement for the period from July 1 
to May 31, 1924 (000’s omitted): 
1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 
Flour production, bbls— 


April 27-May 3....... 2,183 2,106 1,838 
May 4-10 .....cceeeres 2,151 2,021 1,937 
May 18-87 .cnccccses 2,117 2,080 1,925 
May 18-24 ......++-. 2,256 2,045 1,850 
May 36-81 ....csesses 2,149 1,994 1,714 
July 1-May 31........ 120,200 121,278 115,600 
Flour, July 1-May 31, 

bbls— 
TREDOPIO ccccccccccses 16,400 14,076 14,900 
EORPOTED 2 cccccccses ° 175 413 573 
Wheat, July 1-May 31, 

bus— 
Receipts from farms. .629,000 715,000 744,000 
Exports ..cccccccvece 72,600 145,698 195,200 
TEMPOTts 2 ccccsccsicccs 27,000 17,800 12,940 
Ground by mills......556,100 548,424 521,800 
Wheat stocks, May 31, 

bus— 
At terminals ......... 46,539 42,823 44,834 


At country elevators, 
mills and in transit. 45,161 44,037 29,345 
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PILLSBURY CO. ADDS TO 
MINNEAPOLIS CAPACITY 


The Pillsbury Flour Mills Co. has de- 
cided to build a 1,200-bbl durum mill in 
Minneapolis, and has awarded the con- 
tract for the necessary equipment to the 
Strong-Scott Mfg. Co. The machinery 
will be installed in the old Palisade mill, 
which was recently dismantled. Some of 
the old equipment will be used, but the 
contract calls for a lot of new machinery. 
In view of the recent talk of overca- 
pacity and of milling companies moving 
away from Minneapolis, the decision of 
the Pillsbury company to build at this 
time has peculiar significance. 

The Palisade mill has been completely 
cleared out, and the interior is being re- 
arranged. One half of the building will 
be used for wheat storage, bins being 
added to increase the capacity to about 
90,000 bus. 

All the old rolls are being rebuilt for 
use in the new mill. There are in all 
38 stands of rolls. Five sifters are also 
being rebuilt. Forty new purifiers will 
be installed, with a complete line of new 
cleaning machinery. Invincible scourers 
will be used. The old separators and 32 
centrifugal reels are being overhauled 
and will be utilized. 

Work has already started, and the mill- 
furnishers expect that the mill will be 
ready for operation about Aug. 15. 


PENNSYLVANIA BAKERS’ ASSOCIATION 
Pirrssurcu, Pa.—At the closing ses- 
sion of the annual convention of the 
Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association at 
Bedford Springs, this week, the follow- 
ing officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: Charles E, Gunzenhauser, Lan- 
caster, president; S. S. Watters, Pitts- 
burgh, vice president; George Fisher, 
Huntingdon, treasurer; C. C. Latus, 
Pittsburgh, secretary. New members of 
the executive board: John E. Schaible, 
Easton, Benjamin Apple, Sunbury, and 
William J. Freihofer, Philadelphia. 

The 1925 convention date and place 
of meeting will be selected later by the 
executive board. More than 400 bakers 
and members of allied trades attended 
the convention. 

C. C. Larus. 


FLOUR CLUBS MEET 
AT BUFFALO FRIDAY 


Burrato, N. Y.—All signs indicate 
that the 1924 convention of the National 
Federated Flour Clubs, scheduled to 
open here Friday morning, June 20, will 
be one of the most notable of recent 
years. A fine programme of entertain- 
ment has been arranged, and reserva- 
tions indicate an attendance of close to 
100. 

Friday’s session will open at 10 
o'clock. Noon luncheon will be served 
in the Hotel Statler, where a dinner 
dance will bring the first day’s pro- 
gramme to a close. An inspection of 
mills and elevators on Saturday morn- 
ing will be followed by an afternoon 
trip to Niagara Falls. Luncheon will be 
served at the Clifton House, overlooking 
the Horseshoe falls. 

The trip to Niagara will be in special 
sight-seeing cars, and will give the flour 
men an opportunity to see the falls il- 
luminated, Saturday evening. 

 S. Banks, chairman of the conven- 
tion committee, reports that every club 
in the federation will be represented at 
the Buffalo meeting. Entertainment will 
be provided for those remaining in Buf- 
falo over Sunday. 

P. D. Fannestock. 





EUROPEAN RYE PRODUCTS 

In general the condition of European 
winter rye is reported by the United 
States Department of Agriculture as be- 
low average, because of condition in 
Germany and Poland, which produce 
more than 50 per cent of Europe’s total 
rye production. The abandonment be- 
cause of winter killing in Germany was 
9.5 per cent, which is unusually high. 
Abandonment in Poland was 10.8 per 
cent. When the German acreage figures 
are available, it is expected that the per- 
centage decrease from last year will be 
even greater than reported at present. 
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SOUTHWESTERN MILLS CONSOLIDATE 





Midland Flour Milling Co. Purchases Properties of Companies at Newton and 
Halstead, Kansas, and Blackwell, Okla. — Company’s 
Daily Capacity Will Be 3,700 Bbls 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Announcement is made to- 
day that, subject to completion of minor 
details and formal approval by holders 
of preferred shares, the Midland Flour 
Milling Co., Kansas City, will absorb by 
purchase the plants and business of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., the Halstead (Kansas) Milling & 
Elevator Co., and the Blackwell (Okla.) 
Milling & Elevator Co., and these prop- 
erties will hereafter be operated as 
branches of the Midland company. 

The new concern will have a paid-up 
capital of $1,300,000, of which $900,000 
is common and $400,000 preferred, with 
$300,000 surplus. The officers of the com- 
pany will be Carl B. Warkentin, presi- 
dent; Harry G. Randall, vice president 
and general manager; James A. Innes, 
vice president; Maurice L. Alden, secre- 
tary and treasurer, and John W. Cain, 
sales manager. All of these are present 
officers of the Midland company. 

The milling capacity of the Midland 
company will by this consolidation be in- 
creased to 3,700 bbls. While the execu- 
tive, administrative and sales offices will 
be located at Kansas City, the Kansas 
and Oklahoma mills will continue their 
trade identity, and a certain percentage 
of their products will be sold direct 
from the mills under their old-established 
brands, 

The Midland mill was built in 1917 by 
Shane Brothers and associates, but in 
1919 was sold to Mr. Warkentin, who has 
since that time been president, and those 
associated with him at Newton, Halstead 
and Blackwell. Since the sale all of the 
units have been operated independently, 
but with a harmony of plan finally lead- 
ing to the present consolidation. The 
Blackwell .and Halstead companies are 
among the pioneer Kansas-Oklahoma 
milling organizations, having been found- 
ed in the seventies by Bernard Warken- 
tin, father of Carl B. Warkentin, who 
introduced hard wheat into the South- 
west. 

R. E. Sreruine. 


RAINFALL HELPS WHEAT 


Spring Wheat Aided by Warmer Weather— 
Winter Wheat Harvest Begins—Cana- 
dian Crop Prospects Greatly Improved 


Minneaponis, Minn. — Heavy rains 
over practically the entire northwestern 
spring wheat area this last week have 
made crop conditions almost ideal. They 
have eliminated for the time being all 
talk of drouth damage. The weather has 
turned warm, and doubtless the growth 
from now on will be more normal. Up 
to date it has been slow on account of 
the low temperatures. The outlook, tak- 
ing of course into consideration the de- 
crease in acreage, is all that could be ex- 
pected. 

Great Farts, Mont.—Rainfall begin- 
ning June 6, and turning into snow on 
June 8, brought very great benefit to 
the wheat crop, and the outlook for both 
spring and winter wheat is now general- 
ly reported as very bright. The snow- 
storm left a snow covering of from one 
to five inches for several hours, and is 
believed to have done much toward elimi- 
nating the grasshopper menace. There 
is not enough moisture to carry the crop 
to maturity, but the prospect is better 
than it has been in the middle of June 
for 10 years past. 

PortLanp, Orecon.—Spring wheat last 
week showed some benefit from the re- 
cent rains, and winter wheat was also 
helped. Winter oats are in fair to good 
condition, but spring oats are suffering 
from the lack of moisture. Corn is grow- 
ing well. 

Seatrite, Wasu.—The different sec- 
tions of the wheat belt of the Pacific 
Northwest received fair to good rains 
last week. Spring and late winter wheat 
were materially benefited, but the rain 
came too late in some important grain 
growing districts to do any good. The 
local field agents of the Department of 





Agriculture, based on June 1 condition, 
estimated the Washington yield as 30,- 
296,000 bus, against an average crop of 
40,616,000, and the Oregon yield as 16,- 
539,000 bus, against an average crop of 
21,000,000. The northern Idaho crop is 
in good condition. The present indica- 
tions for the entire Pacific Northwest 
are for 75 per cent of an average crop, 
and 60 per cent of last year’s abnor- 
mally large crop. 

Cuicaco, I1n1.—The June 10 report of 
A, J. Surratt, Illinois agricultural statis- 
tician, says that the condition of winter 
wheat in the state varies from fair to 
favorable in much of the north and up- 
per west central areas, but is very spot- 
ted, with many thin stands, in the south- 
ern and central areas. Corn planting is 
reported two weeks later than usual, 
with about 80 per cent completed on 
June 1. 

Kansas Crry, Mo., June 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Hot weather the past week 
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usual, and that wheat growers in Kansas 
are facing an unprofitable season. 


Canadian Crops Gaining 

Wiynirec, Man.—Reports covering 
the three prairie provinces indicate that 
crop conditions are rapidly becoming 
better. Good rains and warmer weather 
have brought rapid progress, and in a 
great many sections crops have now 
reached their normal development for 
this season. From practically all points 
reports indicate that wheat and coarse 
grains are up and showing a healthy 
growth and color. 

In Saskatchewan a little oats seeding 
remains to be done. Feed crops show a 
large increase over those of last year. 
Good rains have fallen, and there is suf- 
ficient moisture in the ground to carry 
the crops -for some time. In Alberta, 
with plentiful rains, reports from all 
quarters are increasingly satisfactory. A 
few points have reported trouble with 
grasshoppers, but the agricultural de- 
partments have the situation well in 
hand, and are conducting a very efficient 
campaign. 

An estimate issued June 13 by the 
Northwest Grain Dealers’ Association 
places the wheat acreage of the three 
prairie provinces this year at 19,224,900 
acres, a decrease of 4.9 per cent from 





Shull. 





NORTH PACIFIC COAST MILLS 
ORGANIZE EXPORT COMPANY 


Seattite, WasuH., June 17.—(Special Telegram)—Eighty-four per cent 
of the active export mills of the Pacific Northwest have incorporated the 
Pacific Export Flour Co. under the Webb-Pomerene law to regulate the 
export flour trade and do an export flour business. 
will be at Portland, with a branch office at Seattle. 

Frank L. Shull, who has resigned as vice president and manager of 
the Portland Flour Mills Co., will be manager of the new export flour 
company. The directors are E. O. McCoy, Wasco Warehouse Milling Co., 
The Dalles, Oregon; A. Alexander, Columbia River Milling Co., Wilbur, 
Wash; E. H. Leonard, Preston-Shaffer Milling Co., Waitsburg, Wash; L. 
P. Bauman, Centennial Mill Co., Seattle; O. D. Fisher, Fisher Flouring 
Mills Co., Seattle; D. A, Pattullo, Crown Mills, Portland; and Frank L. 
There will be a meeting of stockholders next week to elect officers. 

The bylaws provide that mills can sell flour packed in mill or jointly 
owned brands to their connections direct, subject only to the company’s 
minimum price, but that they shall not establish new jointly owned brands, 
and that all other flour for export shall be sold through the export com- 
pany. All export flour sales are to be prorated among the members so 
that each mill’s quota shall be as far as possible the same percentage of 
its capacity as the total sales are of the total capacity of all mills. 


The principal office 


W. C. Tirrany. 








greatly hastened ripening of wheat, and 
crops are turning, according to the week- 
ly report of the Kansas state board of 
agriculture. Harvest is under way in 
the extreme southern part of the state, 
and over all of Oklahoma and Texas. 
Generally an improved condition of 
wheat is indicated. Heads are filling 
well, and better weather has caused 
marked improvement in fields that had 
been thought questionable prospects. 

Omana, Nes.—Present conditions in- 
dicate a winter wheat crop of 41,439,000 
bus for Nebraska, about 11,000,000 bus 
below the five-year average. The reduc- 
tion is due to damage from Hessian fly 
and unfavorable weather. The spring 
wheat acreage is-20 per cent below that 
of last year. 

Oxtanoma Crry, Oxia.—Harvesting 
and threshing are under way in western 
Texas and southern Oklahoma. Some 
Texas fields are reported averaging 20 
bus per acre. The condition of the crop 
in northwestern Oklahoma warrant’ be- 
lief that many sections will average 20 
bus. Threshing will not begin in the 
principal grain belt until near the end of 
June. 

Evansvitte, Inp.—Rains have been 
constant over Indiana throughout the 
past week, and many fields are flooded. 
Unless the weather changes, the injury 
to crops is likely to be very serious. 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—According to the 
Department of Agriculture the com- 
posite condition of all growing crops on 
June 1 was lower than on any corre- 
sponding date in more than 12 years. A 
bulletin issued June 13 states that crops 
on the Pacific Coast are much poorer than 


last year. The oats acreage shows an 
increase of 0.7 per cent, the barley acre- 
age an increase of 13.4 per cent, and 
the flax acreage an increase of 26.0 per 
cent. The acreage of rye has decreased 
24.3 per cent. 

The wheat acreage in Manitoba, esti- 
mated at 2,124,700 acres, shows a de- 
crease of 20.2 per cent from last year’s 
figure; in Saskatchewan the wheat acre- 
age is estimated at 10,792,600 acres, a de- 
crease of 7.7 per cent, and in Alberta 
there is a gain of 7.6 per cent, the esti- 
mate being 6,307,600 acres. 

Toronto, Ont.—Allowance being made 
for the fact that seeding was three weeks 
or more late, it may be stated that spring 
grains of Ontario are doing well. Acre- 
age was decreased by the cold, wet 
weather that prevailed at seeding time. 
The winter wheat crop is in excellent 
condition and promises a full yield of 
good grain. Country millers are hoping 
that conditions will be such as to give 
them a larger share of this wheat for 
grinding in the new crop year. The out- 
put should be 15,000,000 bus or better. 
Last year most of this wheat was fed on 
the farms, owing to high cost of other 
feeds. 





India—Crops 
Grain crops of British India, as reported 
by the Department of Statistics of India, by 
crop years, in bushels (000’s omitted): 


Wheat Barley Corn Fiaxs’d 
1923-24...... GRE VED cesses. e0ece seess 
1922-23...... 369,152 125,000 ..... 21,280 
1921-22...... 365,352 128,000 76,680 17,440 
1920-21...... 250,357 117,040 78,840 10,760 
1919-20...... 377,888 149,380 98,840 16,760 
 . ae 280,485 129,827 71,288 9,400 
1917-18...... 370,421 155,307 96,600 20,600 
1916-17...... 379,232 155,447 93,760 20,800 
1916-16...... 323,008 147,653 100,080 19,040 
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LARGEST MILWAUKEE 
ELEVATOR DESTROYED 


Elevator E, Operated by Cargill Grain (o., 
1,6560,000-Bu Capacity, Is 





Burned 
Mitwavkee, Wis., June 17.—(Special 
Telegram)—Fire discovered at 2:30 this 


afternoon destroyed the Chicago, \\jJ- 
waukee & St. Paul elevator E, wit) 4 
capacity of 1,650,000 bus, operated by 
the Cargill Grain Co. This was the }:rg- 
est grain elevator in Milwaukee, rejre- 
senting nearly one fifth of the city’s t.tq) 
storage capacity. L. E. Mey: 


J. B. M. WILCOX JOINS 
ISMERT-HINCKE COMPANY 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 17.—(Speia! 
Telegram)—J. B. M. Wilcox will |e- 





come associated on July 1 with the Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas Cit. in 
the capacity of general sales manj ‘er, 
Mr. Wilcox was connected with the [s- 


mert company from its organizatio: in 
1906 until five years ago, when he re- 


signed to engage in business for him «lf, 
Recently he has been conducting a iic- 
cessful flour brokerage business wu: ‘er 


the style of the Wilcox Milling Co. ‘his 
business will be discontinued. 
R. E. Sreruis 


FIRST NEW WHEAT SOLD 
ON KANSAS CITY MARKET 


Kansas Crry, Mo., June 17.—(S)) vial 
Telegram)—The season’s first car of 
new wheat was sold at auction yeste: lay 
by the Wichita, Kansas, office of the 
Simonds-Shields-Lonsdale Grain Cv to 
the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., at = 30, 
basis Chicago, equal to $1.26%4, | «sis 
Kansas City. The car graded N.. 1 
mixed, 62.7 lbs per bu, 13 per cent 1) jjis- 
ture and 12.60 per cent protein. he 
percentage of hard wheat was 7s, the 
remainder being red wheat. The car was 
consigned from southwestern Oklal) a 

Harvey E, Yani s 


AMERICAN HOMINY CO.’S 
PROPERTY IS PURCHASED 


Cuicaco, I11., June 16.—(Special | vle- 
gram)—The Chicago Title & Trust (Co. 
today sold at a trustee’s sale the proj rty 
of the American Hominy Co. at ‘| rre 
Haute, Ind., to Paul Kuhn, a grain di ler 
of that city. Sale of the plants «nd 
property at Davenport, Iowa, Dec: ‘ur, 
Ill., and Indianapolis, Ind., will pro! hls 
be held over another month. 

S. O. Wrrx: 











NEW YORK FEED MILL 
DESTROYED BY FIRE 


Burrawo, N. Y.—Fire on June 1:3 (le- 
stroyed the Ontario flour and feed :ijill, 
owned by John R. Fenton, at Na) es, 
N. Y., with a loss of more than $40. 0. 
Within two hours from the time of ‘\is- 
covery of the blaze the building w:. a 
ruin. The fire broke out at 2:30 in ‘he 
morning. The only salvage was ‘he 
books of the company, taken from ‘he 
building by Mr. Fenton and emplo\ «es 
who responded to the village fire ali". 

There has been a flour mill on the te 
since Benjamin Clark erected a grist » ill 
in 1795. Mr. Fenton had been owner of 
the destroyed plant since 1921, hav 1g 
purchased it from James W. Slay! n. 
It had a daily output of 125 bbls. 

P. D. Faunestoch 





OKLAHOMA FEED TAGS 

Flour and feed millers and dealers in 
several states are being advised by | \¢ 
feed bureau of the Oklahoma board ‘1 
agriculture that its supply of tags ¢ 
ering several lines of millfeeds is 
hausted, and that another supply can't 
be had until after July 1. Millers «“¢ 
permitted to use their own tags, p'’- 
vided net weights and proper analy > 
reports are shown, The year closing '" 
June showed receipt of the great +t 
number of applications for feed selli ¢ 
permits in the history of the sta 
Largest increases were shown amo 
millers of Missouri, Kansas and Nebr 
ka. During the year a great deal 
heat damaged feed coming from t'¢ 
North was a total loss in this climate. 


~ 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

The 8c advance in wheat from June 
9 to | was instrumental in bringing in 
considcrable new flour business. This, of 
course, was to be expected. However, 
some nterior northwestern mills report 
that |,ey sold more flour the previous 
week on the break than they did last 
week on the advance. On the other hand, 
some of the larger Minneapolis com- 
panies sold more flour last week than 
they ('d in any similar period during the 
past to months or more. 

The buying was general. Those cater- 
ing t. family trade took hold freely, 
while ome of the large bakery cumbina- 
tions .nticipated their requirements for 
60 da‘s or more. A pleasing feature 
about the advance was that it caused 
the tr.de to send in directions against 
old bo kings, resulting in heavier opera- 
tion of mills. There is not nearly so 
much <ielinquent flour on mill books now 
as there was a month ago. 

Business this week is rather quiet. 
There is more or less inquiry, but the 
trade wants to buy at last week’s prices. 
The wheat market is off about Ic to- 
day, «nd this will have a tendency to 
deter uyers. 

Milis apparently are nicely situated in 
regar:| to clears. Some companies are 
sold ‘ar ahead on first clear. In’ fact, 
some ure buying this grade in order to 
fill back orders. 

Nominal quotations by Minneapolis 
and outside mills for flour in carload or 
round lots, 60-day shipment, f.o.b., Min- 
neapolis, per 196 Ibs: 


June 17 Year ago 
Short patent, 98-Ib 
GMton jsaccaseeesss $7.10@7.80 $6.25@6.80 
Standard patent ...... 6.95@7.25 6.10@6.30 
Second patent ........ 6.75@6.95 5.90@6.10 
*Firs lear, jute ..... 4.70@5.00 5.00@5.40 
*Second clear, jute.... 3.25@3.70 3.25@4.00 
*140-lb jutes., 
DURUM 


The strength in wheat had a stimulat- 
ing effect on the demand for semolinas. 
Minneapolis durum mills last week made 
very satisfactory sales. Bookings, in 
fact, were the largest for several months. 
This week, demand has been light but 
there is still some inquiry, and millers 
feel that, if the market holds, further 
bookings will be made. 

No. 2 semolinas are quoted at 3%@ 
35c |b, bulk, f.o.b., Minneapolis; No. 3 
semolinas 3%4@3%c, and durum fancy 
patent 3%@3'%c. Durum clears, in 
Jutes, aré firm at $3.40@3.60 bbl. The 
latter has been in good demand, and 
mills have their output up to about the 
middle of July already sold. 

In the week ending June 14, eight 
Minneapolis and interior mills made 33,- 
5903 bls durum products, compared with 
42,91) the previous week. 


MILLFEED 


The millfeed market is exceedingly 
strony, with prices on bran $2@2.50 and 
on standard middlings $2.50@3 higher 
than ‘ week ago. Buying is general. 
Mixed car trade is heavy, and city mills 
are 1) days to two weeks behind on or- 
ders. The small country dealers who 
bus nixed cars are taking bran, stand- 
ard middlings and flour middlings in 
equal quantities. Jobbers declare that 
the increased demand for flour middlings 
's due in part to buying by poultry feed 
manufacturers who ordinarily use oat 
middlings. The latter, however, have 
‘dvanced until now they are quoted at 
*12@45 ton, Minneapolis. Standard mid- 
‘‘ings are almost unobtainable for 
)rompt shipment. 

Mixers and manufacturers have been 
active during the past week. Even some 
“ the more conservative companies have 
een buying good-sized lots for prompt 
‘o 60-day shipment. The larger Minne- 
apolis mills are oversold for June-July, 


and have virtually withdrawn from the 
market. 

Notwithstanding the scarcity and lack 
of offerings, it is claimed that both west- 
ern shippers and eastern buyers are still 
storing feed at the Head of the Lakes. 
It is said that practically all the stor- 
age at Duluth-Superior is now filled. 

Advices from the Southwest are to 
the effect that mills there are experi- 
encing a keen demand for feeds from 
Pacific Coast territory, due to recent 
drouth conditions there. It is claimed 
that west coast buyers are bidding on 
feed for shipment during the next three 
to five months. 

Mill quotations are nominal, and rep- 
resent what is asked in mixed cars with 
flour. Bran is held at $20 ton, standard 
middlings $21, flour middlings $25@27, 
red dog $31@34.50, wheat mixed feed 
$23@26 and rye middlings $17, in 100-lb 
sacks, f.o.b., Minneapolis. 

Minneapolis car lot prices of millfeed, 
prompt shipment, per 2,000 Ibs, in 100-Ib 
sacks, as reported by brokers: 

June 17 Year ago 
NO ecxi ose skass $20.50@21.00 $20.00@21.00 
Stand. middlings.. 20.50@22.00 25.00@26.00 
Flour middlings... 24.50@27.50 30.00@30.50 
R. dog, 140-lb jute 29.50@34.50 33.00@34.00 


A CORRECTION 


In the June 4 issue of The Northwest- 
ern Miller a statement appeared in this 
department to the effect that a meeting 
had been held in Chicago, June 2, involv- 
ing the suspension of tariffs by the 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, the 
Erie and Lehigh Valley roads, which 
proposed to eliminate a number of routes 
now open in connection with handling 
lake-and-rail traffic through the port of 
Buffalo. The statement said these tar- 
iffs were protested when issued by a 
number of traffic associations, including 
the Southern Minnesota Mills. Excep- 
tion has been taken to the statement, for 
the reason that no protest was lodged 
against the tariff of the Lehigh road. 


OMAHA RAILWAY APPOINTMENTS 


At a meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis 
& Omaha Railway Co., held in Néw York 
last week, Alexander C. Johnson, of 
Chicago, was appointed vice president in 
charge of traffic, and Frank J. Berck, of 
Chicago, general purchasing agent. The 
appointments became effective June 16. 


RATE REDUCTION ON FLOUR SOUGHT 


C. T. Vandenover, of Minneapolis, sec- 
retary Southern Minnesota Mills, is in 
Washington in connection with a tariff 
filed by the Minneapolis & St. Louis road, 
which seeks to reduce through rates on 
wheat and wheat products from Minne- 
apolis and intermediate points in south- 
ern Minnesota on its line. Last year the 
Great Lakes Transit Corporation ad- 
vanced its rates on flour via Lake Michi- 
gan ports 2c per 100 Ibs. This placed 
southern Minnesota mills at a disadvan- 
tage on lake shipments, as compared 
with Minneapolis. The proposed tariff 
of the Minneapolis & St. Louis road 
would again place’ southern Minnesota 
mills on a parity with Minneapolis on 
lake-and-rail shipments to the East. The 
Minnesota railroad commission has wired 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
urging that the proposed tariff be al- 
lowed to become effective. 


NOTES 


Cracked corn and ground feed prices 
are 50@75c ton higher for the week. 

Fernando Moret, a flour importer of 
San Juan, Porto Rico, is expected in 
Minneapolis this week. 

The Beaverhead Milling Co., Dillon, 
Mont., will close its mill June 30, because 
of exhaustion of local wheat supplies. 
The company does not know at this 


time whether it will reopen on the new 
crop. Joseph T. Leimert, manager, has 
resigned, effective Aug. 1. 

C. J. Marboe, formerly manager Hor- 
mel Milling Co., Austin, Minn., is tem- 
porarily residing at Washburn, Wis. 

B. N. Lathrop, of Chicago, who rep- 
resents the St. Paul Milling Co. in IIli- 
nois-Indiana territory, visited the mill 
June 16-17, 

C. G. Hooker, formerly with the 
Northern Milling Co., Wausau, Wis., is 
now in charge of sales of the feed mill 
of the Brooks Elevator Co., Minneapolis. 

London exchange was quoted by Min- 
neapolis banks on June 17 as follows: 
sight, $4.31% ; three-day, $4.3114; 60-day, 
$4.29. Three-day guilders were quoted 
at 37.34. 

Thomas Morton, of the Western Can- 
ada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., Toronto, 
passed through Minneapolis last week on 
his wedding trip. He was en route to 
points in western Canada. 

George Hearn, an old northwestern 
mill operative, but who has for the last 
two years been working at Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., is recuperating from a 
breakdown at Ironton, Wis. 

The Northwestern Consolidated Mill- 
ing Co., Minneapolis, has purchased from 
the Barber Milling Co., for $7,500, a 
small parcel of ground adjoining the 
Columbia mill. The Consolidated com- 

any has no present use for the ground, 
but will hold it for future development. 

Robert R. Barr, of New York, first 
vice president of the Barr Shipping Cor- 
poration, was a Minneapolis visitor June 
13. From here he went to Grand Forks, 
N. D., to visit the state mill, and from 
there to Winnipeg. He expected to re- 
turn home through eastern Canada. 

A dispatch from Pierre, S. D., states 
that the superior court there has af- 
firmed an order of the, state board of 
railroad commissioners giving grain ship- 
pers the same stop-over privileges for 
cleaning and grinding en route between 
points in the state as are accorded inter- 
state shipments. 

Richard K. Peek, formerly Minneapo- 
lis representative of the Fulton Bag & 
Cotton Mills, but now associated with 
Ansel S. Leo in the flour business in New 
York, expects to arrive in Minneapolis 
late this week for a 10-day vacation. 
While here he would like to make some 
new spring clear and rye flour connec- 
tions. 

Based on the close, June 17, the mini- 
mum prices paid to farmers at country 
points in northern Minnesota for wheat 
were: for No. 1 dark $1.15 bu, No. 1 
northern $1.11; in southern Minnesota, 
No. 1 dark $1.13, No. 1 northern $1.10; 
in central North Dakota, No. 1 dark 
$1.17, No. 1 northern $1.12; in central 
Montana, No. 1 dark $1.06, No. 1 north- 
ern $1. 

According to the northwestern region- 
al advisory board of the American Rail- 
way Association, the railroads in the 
Northwest have more of their own box 
cars on hand than for many years. They 
are steadily increasing.the number, pre- 
paratory to the movement of the new 
crop. A special meeting of the advisory 
board is scheduled to be held at Bill- 
ings, Mont., this week. 

Minneapolis millers are wondering 
where they are going to get sufficient 
wheat to supply their requirements on 
the new crop. The forecast for Minneso- 
ta is 17,000,000 bus, with a corresponding 
reduction in the crop for both North and 
South Dakota. The outlook is good for 
an increased production in Montana, but 
it is claimed that this wheat can be 
shipped to the Pacific Coast and forward- 
ed by vessels through the Panama Canal 
to New York at approximately 8c bu less 
than the all-rail rate on the same wheat 
from Montana points to Minneapolis. 

A determined effort is being made this 
week in North Dakota to increase the 
membership in the wheat growers’ pool. 
The campaign is being managed by 
Frank O. Lowden, former governor of 
Illinois and now chairman of the na- 
tional wheat growers’ advisory commit- 
tee. It is stated that about 30 per cent 
of this year’s crop has already been 
pledged to the pool, and the object of 
this week’s drive is to increase this to 
at least 50 per cent. It is said that 
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about 20,000 farmers in North Dakota 
have already agreed to pool their wheat. 


MINNEAPOLIS MILLS IN OPERATION 


Of the 27 Minneapolis mills the fol- 
lowing 12% were in operation June 17: 

Atkinson Milling Co.’s mill. 

Minneapolis Milling Co.’s mill. 

Mills of Albert Lea Co.’s mill. 

Northwestern Consolidated Milling Co.’s A 
and F mills. 

Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., A, A South, B 
and Lincoln mills. 

Russell-Miller Milling Co.’s A mill. 

Washburn-Crosby Co., C (one half), B and 
E mills. 


MINNEAPOLIS FLOUR OUTPUT 

Output of Minneapolis mills, with 

comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 8-14 ....... 564,600 219,923 39 
Previous week ... 564,600 198,719 35 
BON GOO cccsvcces 561,100 239,985 42 
Two years ago... 546,000 245,955 45 
Three years ago.. 546,000 236,925 43 
Four years ago... 546,000 337,900 61 
Five years ago... 546,000 252,260 46 


Flour output of Minneapolis mills, for 
four weeks, with comparisons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
SUMO Bhece cnsses 219,095 303,155 231,030 
June 14... 219,923 239,985 245,955 236,925 
June 7... 198,719 228,200 210,485 189,230 
May 31... 214,124 217,530 204,060 177,685 


Foreign flour shipments of Minneapo- 
lis mills for four weeks, with compari- 
sons: 


1924 1923 1922 1921 
See Ties wunwns 1,071 785 1,430 
June 14... 8,557 714 2,585 
June 7... 5,100 1,071 600 - 
May 31... 1,457 1,057 500 2,500 


OUTSIDE MILLS 

Flour output by interior mills in Min- 

nesota, including St. Paul, North Dakota, 

South Dakota, and two from Iowa, as 

reported to The Northwestern Miller, 
with comparisons: 





Weekly Flour Pet 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bblis tivity 

June 8-14 ....... 347,700 188,546 54 
Previous week ... 380,490 217,110 57 
Year ago ........ 347,700 125,076 36 
Two years ago... 418,590 17 5 41 
Three years ago.. 414,690 179,615 43 
Four years ago... 426,210 129,405 30 
Five years ago... 419,310 182,455 43 


Flour output and foreign shipments of 
northwestern mills, outside of Minneapo- 
lis and Duluth. in barrels: 


Week Ca- 
end- No. pac- -—Output—, --Exports—, 
ing mills ity 1924 1923 1924 1923 


May 10. 63 71,115 212,138 172,669 7 
May 17. 62 70,775 232,537 168,153 2,082 1,514 
May 24. 63 71,115 228,542 181,553 3,739 1,759 
May 31. 63 71,115 201,575 173,361 981 6591 
June 7.. 60 63,415 217,110 143,376 1,589 6561 
June 14, 51 57,950 188,546 125,076 ee 
WHEAT 
Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 dark, 
No. 1 northern, May and July wheat at 
Minneapolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 dark No. 1 nor 
SUMO TE cssces $1.19% @1.38% $1.17% @1.22% 
SUMO TE uc cace 1.20% @1.40% 1.18% @1.23% 
SORE 2B nscces 1.20% @1.40% 1.18% @1.23% 
June 14 ...... 1.21% @1.42% 1.19% @1.25% 
June 16 ...... 1.23% @1.44% 1.21%@1.27% 
SURO TF occccs 1.244% @1.46% 1.22%@1.28% 
June July Sept. June July Sept. 
Bdecvce $1.16% $1.16% 14..... $1.18% $1.18% 
| Ser Sg Bees ae Ae 1.19% 1.19% 
18..... 1.17% 1.17% 17..... 1.20% 1.20% 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 1 am- 
ber and No. 1 durum wheat at Minne- 
apolis, per bushel: 


No. 1 amber No. 1 durum 


June 11 ......$1.11%@1.13% $1.09%@1.10% 
June 12 ...... 110% @1.12% 1.08% @1.09% 
June 13 ...... 1.11% @1.13% 1.09% @1,10% 
June 14 ...... 1.13% @1.15% 1.10% @1.11% 


June 16 ...... 1.15% @1.18% 1.12% @1.14% 
June 17 ..... 1.15% @1.18% 1.12% @1.14% 

Receipts of wheat for the week ending 
June 14, compared with corresponding 
weeks of three preceding years, in bush- 
els (000’s omitted) : 


1924 1923 1922 1921 





Minneapolis ....1,279 1,406 1,427 2,595 
DOIGtE cccevscee 533 716 711 732 
Totals .....+6. 1,812 2,122 2,138 3,327 


Receipts of wheat in Minneapolis and 
Duluth from Sept. 1, 1923, to June 14, 
1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of previous years, in bushels 
(000’s omitted) : 

1923-24 1922-23 1921-22 1920-21 








Minneapolis .. 86,893 114,293 87,296 58,200 
Duluth ....... 30,784 56,763 43,281 - 39,362 
Totals ...... 117,677 171,056 130,577 97,562 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 


The linseed oil meal market is very 
strong, with offerings restricted. It is 
understood that Minneapolis crushers 


(Continued on page 1216.) 
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KANSAS CITY 

The sharp bulge in wheat prices which 
followed the bullish government report 
on the 1924 wheat crop caused millers to 
advance flour quotations 25@30c per bbl. 
A higher market and better demand for 
millfeeds offset the rise in wheat costs 
to some extent. 

The trade generally was not willing to 
accept the upward trend as permanent, 
as indicated by the small buying. The 
growing crop in the Southwest has re- 
ceived so much favorable publicity that 
it was a difficult matter to reconcile the 
government report with those issued 4 
viously. The opinion was advanced in 
many quarters that wheat conditions had 
improved tremendously since the last re- 
port was compiled, and that the new 
crop would be high in both quantity and 
quality. This latter view was taken by 
a large majority of millers in the prin- 
cipal wheat belt of the Southwest, who 
have been constant observers of the 
progress of the crop. 

On the other hand, some buyers evi- 
dently considered the time opportune for 
making purchases, as a few mills report- 
ed substantial sales to all classes of 
trade. One interior plant of prominence 
reported that it had sold 40,000 bbls 
since June 1. Many mills experienced 
increased inquiries, but found sales re- 
stricted by the advance. 

Despite the fact that most millers were 
not fully confident that prices would be 
maintained, there was no_ speculative 
selling for forward delivery. The deter- 
mination to await a definite trend in 
prices before booking arty new crop busi- 
ness was strongly in evidence every- 
where. The knowledge that flour stocks 
in the entire country are low gave con- 
fidence to millers in holding to profitable 
quotations. 

Shipping instructions were about on a 
parity with the preceding week over the 
Southwest as a whole. Increases report- 
ed by some mills were offset by the in- 
activity of others, lending a spotted ap- 
pearance to mill operation, Salesmen de- 
voted a large share of their time to ob- 
taining specifications. 

The advance in clears made it almost 
impossible to make sales to foreign mar- 
kets. Importers in both European and 
West Indian markets were unwilling to 
accept the higher quotations, and the 
bulk of that business went to mills of 
other countries. 

Quotations on hard winter wheat flour, 
basis cotton 98's or jute 140’s, f.o.b., Kan- 
sas City, June 14: patent, $6@6.85; 95 
per cent, $5.65@6.20; straight, $5.40@ 
5.95; first clear, $3.95@4.30; second clear, 
$3.40@3.85; low grade, $3.15@3.35. 


KANSAS CITY OUTPUT 


Output of Kansas City mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

June 8-14 ....... 150,900 93,396 61.8 
Previous week ... 150,900 95,335 63 
WOOP GEO cccceces 132,900 93,481 70 
Two years ago... 114,900 89,400 77 
DEVORE GUOCRES 66cccvcccccctveces 63 

WOON GVOTORD ccc ccicceveteeses 56.9 

SOUTN WESTERN OUTPUT 


Output of 82 mills in Nebraska, Mis- 
souri, Oklahoma and Kansas, outside of 
Kansas City, but inclusive of Omaha, St. 
Joseph, Wichita and Salina, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 8-14 ....... 501,510 274,114 54 

Previous weele ... 501,510 260,880 52 

WOO GOS oc cise 516,030 266,809 44 

Two years ago... 486,630 274,111 56 
oe RR ee ee re 63 


ee, DGGE © 6 6.060455 566 450604 088 56.9 
Export shipments by reporting mills 
were 5,256 bbls this week, 12,450 last 


week, 12,090 a year ago and 6,276 two 
years ago. 

Of the mills reporting, 12 report do- 
mestic business active, and 48 slow. 


PERCENTAGE OF CAPACITY SOLD 

Reports of about 80 mills to,- The 

Northwestern Miller showed sales repre- 
sented per cent of capacity as follows: 


ON 6 0.o6 a 60:6.00.040 0 600504 0 0e 0e Oe 36 
SE De veer wed eeeeeddeccboueavane cece 32 
MOE £00400 0064-9 99640 6540008600005 46 
a ee ee et ee eee en 33 


8f. JOSEPH OUTPUT 

Output of St. Joseph (Mo.) mills, rep- 

resenting a weekly capacity of 47,400 

bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
TUMO So1E cevsccvccscccecs 29,711 62 
Previous week ............ 26,701 54 
Year BGO vecevcrecceseeres 20,098 42 
TWO FORTE GOO wccececvecsece BB,i ,534 49 


WICHITA OUTPUT 


Output of Wichita (Kansas) mills, rep- 
resenting a weekly capacity of 64,620 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output aetivity - 
SOMO Bebe 660s cc h6rcivsass 32,338 50 
Previous week ............ 28,462 44 
RO Re Tee 42 
TWO PEOUS OHO ce ccececove 29,127 45 
Substantial improvement in the de- 


mand for all classes of millfeed brought 
prices up $1.50@2 per ton from the low 
point reached at the close of the pre- 
ceding week. Bran sold as high as $19.50 
@20 from Kansas City mills for prompt 
shipment, and premiums were offered 
for August-September deliveries. Sales 
of gray shorts were made at $23@24, 
representing an extreme advance of $8@4 
within the past fortnight. A slight re- 
cession was experienced the latter part 
of the Week. 

Offerings were not heavy enough to be 
oppressive, and this was also a factor in 
the rising market. The demand for 
mixed cars took a considerable share of 
current production, lending strength to 
car lot values. The fact that difficulty 
was found in a number of instances in 
securing shipping instructions on feed 
caused some to believe that the demand 
of the past week has been largely specu- 
lative, and that the larger buyers are 
now waiting for the smaller distributors 
to take recent purchases off their hands. 

Substantial quantities of both bran and 
shorts could be sold for either August 
or September shipment at current levels, 
but few mills show any willingness to 
book such business. Premiums of 50c@ 
$1 ton were offered in some cases, with- 
out result, 

Quotations, sacked, per ton, June és 
bran, $19@19.50; brown shorts, $21@22; 
gray shorts, $23@24. 

CORN GooDs 

Quotations, June 14, for car lots, 100- 
lb cotton sacks: cream meal, $3.90; pearl 
meal, $3.80; standard meal, $8.70; corn 
bran, $28 ton; hominy feed, $28. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments at Kansas 
City for the weeks ending June 14, 1924, 
and June 16, 1923: 


--Receipts— --Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbls... 7,475 13,975 88,725 112,235 


Wheat, bus.. 
Corn, bus.... 


592,650 544,050 542,700 391,500 
198,750 248,750 431,250 139,500 


Oats, bus.... 61,2Q0 110,500 55,500 100,500 
Rye, bus..... 1,100 2,200 1,100 1,100 
Barley, bus.. 10,500 6,000 11,700 1,300 
Bran, tons... 900 560 5,480 4,380 
Hay, tons.... 2,868 2,076 1,428 408 


CASH GRAIN 

Quotations, June 14: hard wheat, No. 

1 $1.08@1.25, No. 2 $1.07@1.22, No. 3 

$1.04@1.22, No. 4 $1.08@1.20; soft wheat, 

No. 1 $1.08@1.09, No. 2 $1.07@1.08, No. 
3 $1.05@1.06, No. 4 $1.02@1.05. 











White corn, No, 2 84c, No. 3 838@ 
834%4c, No. 4 8144@82c; yellow corn, No. 
2 85c, No. 3 8344 @84c, No. 4 83@83'%c; 
mixed corn, No. 2 88@83%c, No. 3 83c, 
No. 4 81%c. 


TO CONTINUE WHEAT POOL 


The Kansas wheat marketing pool will 
be continued, despite the failure to sign 
up its full quota of 44,000,000 bus of the 
1924 crop, officers of the association say. 
Under an arrangement made recently a 
merger has been effected including the 
Kansas Co-operative Wheat Marketing 
Association, which is the original pool, 
the Kansas Farmers’ Union and the 
Kansas Wheat Growers’ Association. 
The marketing project is to be taken 
over temporarily by the latter group. 

Failure to obtain the full quota of 
wheat automatically gives those farmers 
who have already signed the privilege of 
withdrawing, but the organizers of the 
pool are putting forth every effort to 
keep them in. They are quoted as saying 
that the merged associations will handle 
a larger volume of wheat this season than 
has ever been handled by a farm or- 
ganization. 

Estimates of the amount of this year’s 
crop under contract range from 10,000,- 
000 to 30,000,000 bus. 


RECORD CAR SUPPLY 


Twice as many grain cars have been 
assembled in the Southwest to meet the 
heavy demands of the wheat crop move- 
ment as at this time last year, according 
to W. R. Scott, chairman of the grain 
and grain products committee of the 
trans-Missouri-Kansas regional shippers’ 
advisory board. 

On May 23 the total number of grain 
cars reported on western lines was 26,- 
416, compared with 13,499 on June 4 
last year. The number of cars assem- 
bled last year was the largest on record 
up to that time. Due to a short crop in 
1923, many cars were carried away from 
the fields empty. 

Of every 1,000 grain cars owned by 
the railroads in the southwestern wheat 
states, 638 are “at home” ready for the 
harvest shipments, where only 393 were 
on their home lines a year ago. Besides 
this, a large number of cars from east- 
ern lines have been sent here for the 
harvest. 


FLOUR CONTRACTS CANCELED 


The firm in a small Missotri town 
which made heavy flour purchases from 
southwestern mills several months ago 
for latter half of May and first half of 
June delivery failed to furnish shipping 
instructions on any of it, according to 
C. V. Topping, secretary Southwestern 
Millers’ League, who kept in touch with 
the case for the millers interested. Nine 
of the contracts have already been can- 
celed, and the rest will be as they ma- 
ture. 

The buyer, heretofore practically un- 
known in the trade, booked 35,000 bbls 
before the extent of his operations was 
discovered. 

NOTES 


A. B. Anderson, Red Star Milling Co., 
Wichita, Kansas, was a recent Kansas 
City visitor. 

William Kelly, president William Kelly 
Milling Co., Hutchinson, Kansas, was in 
Kansas City last week. 

F, E. Goodrich, manager Arkansas 
City (Kansas) Milling Co., visited Kan- 
sas City millers last week. 

Rudolph A. Goerz, president Goerz 
Flour Mills Co., Newton, Kansas, spent 
part of last week in Kansas City. 

O. F. Oleson, vice president Red Star 


ae Co., Wichita, Kansas, has _ re- 
turned from a three weeks’ trip in the 
Fast. 


Ralph C, Sowden, president New Era 
Milling Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, is 
in the East on a business trip, and will 
be away about three weeks. 

John S. Pillsbury, vice president Pills- 
bury Flour Mills Co., Minneapolis, visit- 
ed his company’s plant in Atchison, Kan- 
sas, last week, stopping for a short while 
in Kansas City. 

C. M. Hardenbergh, manager South- 
western Milling Co., Inc., Kansas City, 
who attended the annual convention of 
the Pennsylvania Bakers’ Association at 
Bedford Springs last week, later met his 
family in Washington and accompanied 
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them to their summer home in New 
Hampshire. He will return to Kansas 
City about July 1. 

Allen Logan, president Logan Bros. 
Grain Co., and also president of the 
Kansas City Board of Trade, has re- 
turned from a vacation spent at White 
Sulpher Springs, W. Va. 

The plant of the Farmers’ Mill & Ile- 
vator Co., Kingfisher, Okla., burned |ast 
week, entailing a loss of about $40,000, 
covered by insurance. The mill had a 
daily capacity of 150 bbls. 

Fire recently destroyed the 100 bh] 
plant of the Arkansas Cereal Products 
Co., Fayetteville, Ark. The amount of 
the loss was not estimated. C. A. Pyle 
was manager of the company. ; 


Frank M. Cole, president Kansas (ity 
Flour and Feed Club, is attending the 
annual convention of National Feder ited 
Flour Clubs in Buffalo this week. He 
will return to Kansas City immedia'cly 
following the meeting. , 

H. S. Masters, manager Chicago » 
fice of the Larabee Flour Mills Corp ri 
tion, Kansas City, spent several day. at 
the home office last week on his return 
from a two weeks’ vacation in Texas. 
He returned to Chicago June 14, 

E. W. McClintie has applied for mcm- 
bership in the Kansas City Board of 
Trade on transfer from R. Y. Sn ith. 
The membership sold for $6,250, inc .id- 
ing the transfer fee of $500, an adv. ice 
of $750 from the last previous sale. 

John Hutchinson, an employee in the 
plant of the Williamson Milling Co., ( lay 
Center, Kansas, suffered fatal injuries 
last week when he caught his foot in the 
wheat conveyor at the mill. He ‘ied 
soon after being removed to a hos) tal. 


George Merillat, formerly man: er 
Goodlander Mills (Kansas Flour \iills 
Co.), Fort Scott, Kansas, arrived in 
Kansas City last week, where he will 
be permanently located. He will be a 
tached to the office of the general 1: in- 
ager of the Kansas Flour Mills Co. 

Carl B. Warkentin, president Newton 
(Kansas) Milling & Elevator Co., sj:cent 
last week in Kansas City at the ollices 
of the Midland Flour Milling Co., of 
which he is also president. Mr. Warken- 
tin said that wheat conditions in his )art 
of the state were the best he had ever 
seen them, and, with favorable weather 
from now until harvest, a strong crop 
as well as a large one could be expected. 

Robert R. Clark, president Aunt Je- 
mima Mills Co. St. Joseph, Mo., «and 
Mrs. Clark, are on a three weeks’ \vst- 
ern trip. They will visit Denver and 
Salt Lake City, and then, followiiy a 
fortnight on the Pacific Coast, reiurn 
home by way of the Canadian route, 
Winnipeg and Minneapolis. Mr. (lark 
will attend the convention of the Na- 
tional Retail Grocers’ Association at 10s 
Angeles, June 16-18. 

Frank Hutchinson, manager Lawre:ce- 
burg (Ind.) Roller Mills Co., and |. J. 
Allen, Bay State Milling Co., Winona, 
Minn., returned to Kansas City lat« in 
the week after a trip of nearly 1|.:00 
miles through western and central k «n- 
sas wheat territory. They were acc n- 
panied by John Hayes, of the J hn 
Hayes Grain Co., Wichita. Mr. Hu ch- 
inson says that a careful check of ‘he 
territory ba 4 covered convinced t!«m 
that the yield would be 1 to 1% bus per 
acre better than the government +ti- 
mate. In northern Oklahoma, w!.«re 
wheat cutting was under way, t ey 
found the grain to be of a superla’ ve 
quality, heavy and bright, with a \ ry 
dark, fine color. 
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SALINA 


Some improvement in business was 
ported by Salina millers last week. M re 
sales were contracted for, and shipp ‘g 
directions eased up perceptibly. Pri °s 
advanced slightly over the previous we ‘. 
Quotations, cotton 98's, basis Kan ‘s 
City: fancy short patent, $6.40@6.80; ‘5 
per cent, $6.20@6.40; straight gra °, 
$6.10@6.20. 

Feed demand was reported good, th: 
being a particularly brisk call for g’ | 
shorts. Prices were stronger, quotatio = 
on mixed cars, basis Kansas City, bein °: 
bran, 95c@$1.05 per 100 lbs; gray sho! 
$1.05@1.15; mill-run, $1.05@1.10. 

Output of Salina mills, with a capaci'y 
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of 40,200 bbls, with comparisons, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Mine 6-18 co ccccssvcccscsss 15,321 38 
Previous week .......----- 16,921 42 


Grain inspections at the Salina station 
of the state grain inspection department 
last week: wheat, 62 cars; corn, 23; oats, 
1; seed, 8; kafir, 2. 


ATCHISON 


The week’s radical upturn in wheat 
prices met with stiff opposition from the 
purchasing public, and very few new 
sales were made by Atchison millers. 
While all the mills were in operation, 
only 21,800 bbls of flour were turned 
out. Shipping directions continued fair, 
and old bookings are rapidly being 
cleaned up. However, unless new pur- 
chases are made, a further reduction in 
capacity will be necessary. The most 
encouraging feature was the fact that 
one of the mills worked a few scattered 
jots of flour to the Continent after the 
advance, showing that world views are 
advancing in line with our prices. 

An unexpected demand for feed 
sprang up, and bran sold freely for $18, 
while shorts were sold readily for $22, 
basis Missouri River points. 

Flour prices were much higher, follow- 
ing the full advance. Hard wheat short 
patent sold for $6.10@6.30, and 95 per 
cent a! $5.75@6.05, basis 98-Ib cottons, 
Missouri River points. Soft wheat short 
patent sold for $6.20@6.60 and straight 
grades at $5,80@6, basis 98-lb cottons, 
Missouri River points. 


NOTES 


J. W. Blair, president Blair Milling 
Co, visited the Kansas City Board of 
Trade last week. 

C. H. Blanke, Blair Elevator Corpora- 
tion, David Lukens, Lukens Milling Co., 
and H. A. Marteny, Blair Milling Co., 
attended the joint meeting of the Kan- 
sas-Missouri Grain Dealers’ Association 
at St. Joseph last week. 


OKLAHOMA 


Oklahoma and Texas mills operated at 
about 50 per cent of capacity during the 
second week of June, and faced a period 
of low flour buying incident to the end 
of the season. Stronger wheat and corn 
prices, which brought about increases in 
flour and millfeed quotations, gave no 
activity to buying. Few firm inquiries 
reached this territory. Those from east- 
ern and southeastern states for the most 
part merely asked for opinions as to the 
outlook for prices. 

The average advance in flour prices 
was about 30¢e per bbl, hard wheat short 
patent selling as high as $6.60. A healthy 
demand for clears, even in the domestic 
trade, caused first clears to remain at 
$5.40@ 5.60. Milling corn delivered here 
averaged an increase of 10c per bbl, and 
corn chops were quoted at $1.85@1.95 per 
100 lbs, an increase of 10@15c per sack 
over the previous week. Corn meal ad- 
vanced 2@4¢ per 25-lb sack, selling at 
60@62c. Straight bran sold at around 
$1.10, mill-run bran at $1.15, and shorts 
at $1.25. 

No contracts for delivery of new wheat 
flour were reported, a fact that was 
gratifying to millers, who had no fore- 
knowledge of the wheat shortage report. 
No heavy buying by millers of old wheat 
was reported, nor of millers contracting 
for any considerable supplies of new 
wheat. 

Exporting of flour was dull, Oklahoma 
and Texas doing only a scattering busi- 
ness in Latin American countries. 


NOTES 

_ The Clovis (N. M.) Mill & Elevator 
Co. has increased its capital stock to 
$180,000. 
kn addition to the engine room of the 
Pioneer Flour Mills, San Antonio, is be- 
ing erected at a cost of about $6,500. 

4. 7 Beaty has resigned as manager 
of the milling department of the Van 
Alstyne (Texas) Roller Mills, and moved 
to Ladonia, Texas, where he is to en- 
gage in business. 

T. C. Thatcher, general mana f 

. 2 ger o 
the Oklahoma City Mill & Elevator Co., 
and Mrs. Thatcher, recently attended 
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commencement exercises at a college at 
Washington, D. C., where their daughter 
graduated. They also visited other 
points in the East. 

Kent Barber has resigned ‘as manager 
of the Burrus Mill & Elevator Co. at 
Fort Worth, Texas, and has formed a 
partnership in the grain business there 
with R. I. Merrill, formerly of the 
Mountcastle-Merrill Grain Co. of that 


place. The new firm is the Merrill- 
Barber Grain Co. 
NEBRASKA 


There were no developments of par- 
ticular importance in the flour trade last 
week. All the mills are doing a mod- 
erate business, and millers are looking 
forward to the new year with more con- 
fidence. 


OMAHA OUTPUT 


Output of Omaha (Neb.) mills, with 
comparisons, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Weekly Fiour Pct. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 8-14 ......... 24,900 15,666 62 

Previous week ..... 24,900 20,340 81 

BOT DOS cccccesues 23,100 17,150 74 

Two years ago ..... 18,900 17,826 94 
NOTES 


John McHugh, secretary of the Min- 
neapolis Chamber of Commerce, spent 
Saturday and Sunday with his sister, 
Miss Kate A. McHugh, in Omaha. 

V. P. Campbell, manager of the Snell 
Mill & Grain Co., Clay Center, Kansas, 
accompanied by his wife and daughter, 
was in Omaha several days last week 
visiting his father, J. N. Campbell, sec- 
retary of the Nebraska Millers’ Associa- 
tion. He and his family are on a two 
weeks’ automobile trip. 

R. O. Cromwell, crop expert, wired 
from Fairbury, Neb., under date of June 
11: “From Omaha to Lincoln, from Lin- 
coln to Beatrice, and from Beatrice to 
Fairbury, wheat promises 12@15 bus to 
the acre. An occasional field will go 
20 bus. Saw 15 fields that had been 
plowed up within the last two weeks. 
From Beatrice to Fairbury straws are 
breaking from fly, and many more will 
go down. The crop looked worse before 
the recent rain. Early oats are headed 
and 10 per cent a failure. Corn is 2@5 
in high, but should be 12@16.” 

LeicH Lesuiz. 


COLORADO 
Soft wheat supplies are growing 


searce, and this, coupled with unfavor- 
able weather for the growing crop, led to 
a pronounced increase of demand for 
soft wheat, not only from Colorado mills 
but those of the Pacific Coast and east- 
ern territory as well. Wheat values are 
sharply higher, but flour prices in this 
territory were advanced only 20c per 
bbl last week. Indications point to still 
higher flour values in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

Supplies of good hard winter milling 
wheat in Colorado are light, and choice 
milling wheat of this kind is practically 
unobtainable. However, the growing 
hard winter wheat crop in Colorado is in 
excellent condition and promises to yield 
much more than last season. 

Flour prices, f.o.b., Ohio River: best 
patent $6.25@6.35, standard patent $5.50 
@5.60, self-rising flour $6.50@6.60, all in 
98-lb cottons, prompt to 60 days’ ship- 
ment. 

The millfeed market continued weak, 
but the decline seemed to have run its 
course and supplies of bran were dis- 
posed of at $24 per ton, f.o.b., Denver, 
and $26, f.o.b., Colorado common points. 
White bran, 15¢c per 100 lbs more. 


NOTES 


Receipts are light at the Denver Grain 
Exchange. The exchange is improving 
its moisture testing equipment with a 
view to increased efficiency along this 
line. 

The Bosse-Marshall Grain Co. recently 
opened a warehouse in Denver, and will 
act as a selling agency only for the 
Purina feed products, manufactured in 
Kansas City. The new company plans 
to merchandise these products within a 
radius of 25 miles around Denver. 
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CHICAGO 

Flour prices were advanced 20@25c 
bbl last week, and the strength stimulat- 
ed some interest, but business was not as 
active as representatives had expected on 
an advancing market. There were scat- 
tered pee of fair lots, but buyers 
wanted to come in on the old prices. 
Mills, however, held firm to the new 
levels. 

Spring wheat mill representatives re- 
ported improved inquiry from the fam- 
ily trade, with a few round lots taken 
by these interests for 30- to 60-day ship- 
ment. Bakers, however, were not in the 
market to any extent, and their pur- 
chases were confined to one and two car 
lots. Buyers, as a whole, merely took 
on pressing requirements. Constant 
pressure on the part of representatives 
resulted in an increase of shipping in- 
structions. 

There was better inquiry for hard win- 
ter wheat flour on the advance, and scat- 
tered sales of 500 to 2,000 bbls were re- 
ported. The bulk of this business was in 
clears, although there was also some 
buying of patents. Distributors were 
the principal buyers of both; the larger 
bakers were in the market in a small 
way only. New crop prices are still 
scarce, and the few received here showed 
that mills are not inclined to make any 
concessions below present levels. 

Only scattered buying of soft winters 
by a few distributors was reported. Job- 
bers seem desirous of buying, but are 
not inclined to follow the advance. Their 
stocks are not considered heavy, and it 
is thought that they will re-enter the 
market soon. Craker bakers, as in pre- 
vious weeks, bought sparingly. 

The advance in rye flour prices checked 
what little demand there was, and busi- 
ness was of small" proportions. The un- 
settled condition in the Jewish bakery 
trade also has affected the demand for 
rye flour. There was no improvement in 
specifications, which continued _ slow. 
The local rye production totaled 2,000 
bbls. White was quoted at $4@4.20 bbl, 
medium $3.75@4.10, and dark $3.30@ 
3.70. 

Only scattered small sales of semolinas 
were reported. Macaroni manufacturers 
have their needs well covered, and as 
their products are not moving very well, 
they are not interested in fresh pur- 
chases. Shipping instructions were a lit- 
tle better. No. 2 semolina was quoted 
at 34%.@3%c lb, bulk; No. 3 semolina, 
3% @3'%c; fancy durum patent, 33%@ 
3%c; durum clear, $3@3.50 bbl, bulk. 

Nominal quotations, car lots, basis 
Chicago: spring top patent $6.60@7.10 
bbl, standard patent $6.25@6.75, first 
clear $4.70@5.25, second clear $3.60@4.10; 
hard winter short patent $5.75@6.40, 95 
per cent patent $5.25@5.90, straight $5@ 
5.50, first clear $4.40@4.90; soft winter 
short patent $5.40@5.80, standard pat- 
ent $5.10@5.35, straight $4.85@5.20, first 
clear $4.40@4.60. 


CHICAGO FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of Chicago mills, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

SMe SoEE. 2c. ccccss 40,000 38,000 95 

Previous week ..... 40,000 35,000 88 

BORE BHO ccvvcsvcces 40,000 22,000 55 

Two years ago..... 40,000 27,500 69 
MILLFEED 

The market showed unexpected 


strength last week, and prices advanced 
fully $1@1.50 ton. Demand was very 
active, and the strength in grains en- 
couraged feed dealers to stock up a few 
cars. Buying by country dealers in mid- 
western states was good, and fairly 
ood-sized lots were taken by mixers. 
Offerings are drying up, and jobbers 
having stocks apparently are holding 


back for even higher levels. Mills seem 
to be fairly well sold up, as offerings 
from them have been very limited. 
Mixed feed manufacturers also report 
improved demand for their products. 
Demand was mainly for near-by deliv- 
ery, but some sales were made for de- 
ferred shipment. The trade, however, 
seems a little skeptical about the rapid 
advance, and most buyers are merely 
taking on current requirements. 

Spring bran was quoted at $21@21.50 
ton, hard winter bran $21.50@22.25, soft 
winter bran $22@22.50, standard mid- 
dlings $21@21.50, flour middlings $26@ 
28, red dog $32@35. 


CASH WHEAT 


The local cash market was stronger 
and more active than for some weeks. 
Premiums were firmer than the options, 
and a good milling demand prevailed all 
the week. Local mills were good buyers 
of hard winter wheat, and there was a 
very brisk outside milling demand for 
red winters on several days. Receipts 
totaled 155 cars, compared with 169 the 
previous week, and 78 a year ago. Spot 
offerings were cleaned up, and consider- 
able was bought from store. Spring 
wheat receipts were light, and offerings 
were readily disposed of at strong pre- 
miums. Some mills wanting spring wheat 
are going elsewhere to secure supplies. 
Sales for shipment were heavier, total- 
ing 300,000 bus. 

Premiums on No. 1 red were 1@2c 
over July, No. 2 red 1@1'%c over, No. 3 
red July price to 2c under; No. 1 hard 
1@ic over, No, 2 hard July price to 6c 
over, No. 3 hard 2¢ under to 3c over; 
No. 1 dark northern 18@25c over, No. 
2 dark 15@20c over, No. 1 northern 10 
@28c over. 

No. 1 red was quoted at $1.124@1.13%4 
bu, No. 2 red $1.124(@1.12%, No. 3 red 
$1.114%@1.12%; No. 1 hard $1.124%@ 
1.18%, No. 2 hard $1.11%@1.17%, No. 
3 hard $1.09144@1.13%4; No. 1 dark north- 
ern $1.294@1.36%4, No. 2 dark $1.26%4 
@1.31\%4, No. 1 northern $1.214@1.34%4. 

Daily closing prices of July, Septem- 
ber and December wheat at Chicago: 


July Sept. Dec. 
3S gece cann $1.04% $1.06% $1.08 % 
P< caceéeee 1.04% 1.05% 1.07% 
SUMO 10 20s: 1.08% 1.10 1.12% 
a eee 1.10% 1.12% 1.14% 
SO T8 ivaass.s BOS 1.13 1.15% 
ee Se ok vevenen 1.11% 1.13 1.15% 


COARSE GRAINS 


Corn was steady to firmer, and there 
was a good general demand. Industries, 
shippers and elevators were in the mar- 
ket most of the week. Shipping sales 
totaled 415,000 bus. Receipts were 893 
cars, against 1,219 the previous week, 
and 566 a year ago. No. 2 mixed was 
quoted at 82% @83c bu, No. 3 mixed 82 
@82%c, No. 4 mixed 82c; No. 2 yellow 
83@83%c, No. 3 yellow 8244@83c, No. 4 
yellow 81@82\%c; No. 2 white 83@83%c, 
No. 3 white 8214@82%c. 

There was a sharp advance in cash 
rye, and a steady demand from millers. 
For the first week in many there were 
shipping sales of 10,000 bus. Receipts 
were 18 cars, against 17 the preceding 
week, and 8 a year ago. No, 2 was 
quoted at 75% @76c bu. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments of flour and 
grain for the week ended June 14, with 
comparisons (000’s omitted) : 


--Receipts— --Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bblis..... 191 163 120 - 130 
Wheat, bus.... 272 237 553 1,029 
Care, DUB. ccs. 1,519 998 659 1,296 
Oats, bus...... 1,336 1,328 1,141 1,164 
ee Wee cee 26 8 54 6 
Barley, bus.... 112 78 69 31 


LINSEED OIL MEAL 
The production of oil meal in this sec- 
tion has been considerably reduced, and 
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this, coupled with improved inquiry, re- 
sulted in a further advance in prices. 
Meal was quoted around $42 ton, Chi- 
cago, by both crushers and resellers, and 
demand was much more active for all 
positions. 

Cottonseed meal was also stronger, 
and offerings were not so free. There 
was a decided improvement in demand. 
Prices ranged around $46.50 ton, Chi- 
cago, for 43 per cent. 


CORN PRODUCTS 


A fairly active call for corn goods 
was noticeable last week. Shipping in- 
structions also were g Corn flour 
was quoted at $2,05@2.10 per 100 lbs, 
white and yellow granulated corn meal 
$1.95@1.97%, white and yellow cream 
meal $1.95@1.97%, pearl and granulated 
hominy $1.95@2, oatmeal $2.90, jute, car 
lots, f.o.b., Chicago; rolled oats, $2.65 
per 90-lb sack. 


GRAIN FUTURES TRADING 


According to a report by J. W. T. 
Duvel, grain exchange supervisor, trad- 
ing in futures in the Chicago market for 
the month of May, 1924, was: wheat, 
$33,083,000 bus; corn, 273,260,000; oats, 
38,119,000; rye, 14,812,000. Total figures 
for all contract markets, except Balti- 
more Chamber of Commerce: wheat, 
373,876,000 bus; corn, 287,994,000; oats, 
41,662,000; rye, 24,869,000; barley, 460,- 
000; flaxseed, 1,379,000. 


FLOUR PROPOSAL 


The House of Correction, Chicago, will 
open bids on June 27 for supplies of 
hard wheat flour that may be required 
during the quarter beginning July 1. 
Flour is to be inspected to sample by 
Chicago Board of Trade flour inspector. 
All bidders will submit at least 10-lb 
samples no later than June 26 to be 
tested. 


PREDICTS HIGHER PRICES 


George E. Marcy, president Armour 
Grain Co., Chicago, in a statement is- 
sued last week, said that a bread food 


situation without precedent confronts 
the world today. His statement reads as 
follows: 


“The United States government re- 
port on wheat indicates not to exceed 
100,000,000 bus available for export the 
coming year. The Pacific Coast is bound 
to sell more or less flour to the Orient. 
Therefore Pacific Coast mills will not 
only absorb supplies on the Pacific Coast, 
but will also reach east into Montana, 
Colorado, Kansas and Nebraska for 
wheat. 

“Texas and Oklahoma wheat will go 
to the Gulf, and will be sold for export. 
This will provide for 30,000,000 to 40,- 
000,000 bus. Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland, and other eastern sections will 
move more or less wheat to the Atlantic 
seaboard for export. 

“Besides, there is the durum wheat, 
which Europe must have, along with the 
low grade flours, which always are sold 
abroad by the mills. This means that, 
regardless of low prices in foreign coun- 
tries, our surplus will be cleaned up 
promptly. 

“In addition, the American farm co- 
operative pools are in a stronger position 
today then ever before, and all their 
influence will be extended to hold their 
wheat for good prices. If they work to- 
gether, as they undoubtedly will, these 
certainly will be obtained. 

“I firmly believe that, with the 42c 
import duty on wheat protecting the 
market, it means that the farmer will be 
able to put wheat and rye prices very 
high, particularly as these now are the 
cheapest food grains obtainable. 

“This whole bread food situation no 
doubt will be reflected the world over, as 
shortage in the wheat crop is noted in 
nearly all of the northern hemisphere, 
while, with the immense production of 
3,300,000,000 bus in 1923, the world prob- 
ably will not have a carry-over of more 
than 250,000,000 bus at the end of the 
crop year, July 1. 

“Apparently, the United States wheat 
farmer will come into his own this year, 
provided he is fortunate enough to se- 
cure the present crop promise.” 


NOTES 


W. H. Sudduth, vice president Minne- 
apolis (Minn.) Milling Co., was in Chi- 
cago, June 12, and called on Fred W. 
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Seyfarth and Fred A. Hamilton, local 
representatives. 

D. D. Davis, secretary Washburn- 
Crosby Co., Minneapolis, visited local 
headquarters last week. 

Fred O. Shane, flour distributor, Phila- 
delphia, stopped in Chicago on his re- 
turn from a trip to Kansas City. 

William Fulton, president Mills of Al- 
bert Lea Co., spent a few days in Chi- 
cago last week and called on his local 
representative, E. F. Hale. 


K. L. Burns, president Globe Milling 
Co., Watertown, Wis., called on his Chi- 
cago representative, J. J. Kelly, last 
week, and left on a two weeks’ trip to 
eastern markets, 


George L. Brand, flour broker, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., spent several days in Chi- 
cago last week, attending graduation ex- 
ercises of his’ daughter’s class at the 
University of Chicago. 

A. P. Husband, secretary of the Mill- 
ers’ National Federation, was in St. 
Louis last week attending the confer- 
ence of secretaries of local and state 
millers’ organizations. 


George C. Mariner, of the sales de- 
partment of the Washburn-Crosby Co.’s 
Chicago office, is on a two weeks’ vaca- 
tion trip, motoring to various resorts in 
Minnesota and Wisconsin. 


Ralph C. Sowden, New Era Milling 
Co., Arkansas City, Kansas, called at 
this office on June 12. Mr. Sowden is 
attending the international Rotary con- 
ference at Toronto this week. 


V. J. Petersen, of Petersen Bros. & 
Co., Chicago, attended the reunion of his 
class, 1889, of Northwestern University, 
Union College of Law, the evening of 
June 12, at the Morrison Hotel. 


Robert R. Barr, first vice president 
of the Barr Shipping Corporation, New 
York, was in Chicago several days last 
week calling on the trade. He later left 
for points in Wisconsin, Minnesota and 
Canada. 

J. O. Wade, manager of the New York 
office of Wade & Gardner, flour brokers, 
spent June 14 in Chicago, and left that 
day with his partner, A. J. Gardner, 
manager of the Chicago office, on a 
week’s trip to Kansas. 


R. K. Peek, sales manager for Ansel 
S. Leo, New York, will be in Chicago 
June 19. Mr. Peek is endeavoring to se- 
cure a rye flour connection for the New 
York market, and expects to get in 
touch with Wisconsin millers. 


H. H. Corman, manager of the Eleva- 
tor Milling Co., Springfield, Ill., spent 
several days. in Chicago last week to 
attend the graduation of his son from 
Lake Forest Academy. The young man 
will enter Dartmouth next fall. 


V. J. Petersen, P. P. Croarkin, John 
W. Eckhart and Fred W. Colquhoun, 
national secretary, will leave on June 19 
to represent the Chicago Flour Club at 
the annual meeting of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs, to be held at Buffalo, 
June 20-21. 


Charles M. Fritz is now connected with 
Dr. J. W. T. Duvel in the federal grain 
futures department at Chica He was 
formerly with the Howard Wheat & 
Flour Testing Laboratory, Minneapolis, 
and more lately with the W. P. Tanner- 
Gross Co., Inc., New York. 


J. B. Groebner, in charge of the feed 
department of the Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn., spent a few days in 
this market following the convention of 
the American Feed Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation. He also called on the Mil- 
waukee trade on his way back to the 
mill. 


I. B. Johnston, Chicago representative 
of the International Milling Co., is send- 
ing out a descriptive booklet of his com- 
pany’s laboratory and bakeshop, located 
at its headquarters in Minneapolis. The 
booklet tells in detail the functions of 
the laboratory and the steps taken in se- 
lecting good wheat to insure high quality 
and uniform flour. 


H. L. Beecher, treasurer and general 
manager, H. L. Hoidale, first vice presi- 
dent, Mrs. Hoidale, and A. O. Olson, as- 
sistant treasurer, Eagle Roller Mill Co., 
New Ulm, Minn.; stopped in Chicago en 
route to Cincinnati, to attend’ the fu- 
neral services of William Silverson, presi- 








dent of the company, on June 21. Mrs. 
Hoidale is a daughter of Mr. Silverson. 


J. S. Stone, manager of the Chicago 
office of the Northwestern Consolidated 
Milling Co., met with a bad accident the 
morning of June 6, and will be confined 
to his home for a few weeks. He slipped 
and fell down a stairway at his house, 
and broke his right arm near the shoul- 
der. Mr. Stone spent a few days at a 
hospital, and is now making fair prog- 
ress at his home, but he is not expected 
to return to his office for another two 
weeks. 


The official Canadian crop report for 
June 1 says that, owing to lateness of 
the season, many correspondents in east- 
ern Canada could give no numerical ex- 
pression as to the condition of the crop; 
with this qualification the percentage of 
the average yield per acre for 1914-23 
was 96 for all wheat in Canada. Nat C. 
Murray, statistician for Clement Curtis 
& Co., Chicago, discussing this report 


says that the 10-year average yield per 
acre is 16.2 bus. The condition of 96 
therefore forecasts 15.5 bus. On the as- 


sumption of 21,311,000 acres, a reduc- 
tion of 6 per cent, this would make 330,- 
000,000 bus for all Canada, which com- 
pares with final outturn last year of 
474,000,000 bus. 


MILWAUKEE 

On the basis of the advance of 6@7c 
in wheat and 25@465c bbl in flour during 
the past week, there was an appreciable 
betterment in the quality and quantity 
of flour trade. It probably was the best 
week of the current year for new busi- 
ness, While inquiry for new crop flour 
was active, actual orders were not plen- 
tiful, as considerable doubt remained as 
to the permanence of the advance. At 
any rate, flour buying was forced be- 
yond immediate needs, and a respectable 
volume of orders for shipment up to 
July 15 was placed. 

The larger customers are awaiting de- 
velopments before putting through or- 
ders for new crop flour. The smaller 
buyers are not doing much beyond keep- 
ing their supplies up to average. The 
bullish character of the government crop 
report was rather unexpected, but so 
far trend of flour prices has not been 
entirely convincing. The net result has 
been to put buyers on their guard, but a 
continuance of the strength undoubtedly 
will mean that large and small customers 
alike will attempt to protect themselves. 

Comment bears strongly upon the lack 
of a normal call for the family grades. 
The industrial situation locally is not 
growing worse, but it is reminiscent of 
the corresponding period of 1920. Bak- 
eries have felt the effect of unemploy- 
ment Pete out of a somewhat de- 
pressed condition in manufactures, and 
while they are able to sustain bread pro- 
duction fairly well, they are not willing 
to speculate on future sales. It has re- 
quired the wrench of a bullish wheat 
market to awaken interest. 


Nominal asking prices on June 14: 


fancy city brands of hard spring wheat 
— $7.05@7.50 bbl, standard patent 

3.65@7.10, and straight $6.50@6.90, in 
98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Clear flour was perhaps in better re- 
quest than patents. The fancy qualities 
were wanted freely, and at an advance 
of 25@35c bbl. Mills had little to offer, 
because their current output, already 
light, is steadily absorbed by standin 
orders. Much more could have been sol 
if it were available. Fancy clear was 
nominally quoted on June 14 at $5.60@ 
5.80 bbl, first clear at $5.35@5.65, and 
second clear at $4@4.50, in 98-lb cottons. 

The price of Kansas patent was ad- 
vanced commensurately with spring pat- 
ent. Inquiry was active, and better busi- 
ness was put through than in several 
months past, but with a few exceptions 
customers waited to see whether or not 
a break might follow the bulge. Consid- 
erable business undoubtedly could have 
been transacted by mills if they had been 
willing to sell on the basis in effect be- 
fore the advance, but none appeared 
ready to take such a chance. Fancy 
brands of Kansas patent were quoted on 
June 14 at $6.40@6.80 bbl, standard pat- 
ent at $6.30@6.60, straight $5.90@6.40, 
and first clear at $5.30@5.70, in 98-lb 
cottons. 

The call for durums was spotted, but 
in general'the expectations of handlers 





that the middle of June would show a 
better demand were fulfilled. Fair vr. 
ders in car lots were placed, some being 
for shipment as late as August, but 
most sales were for prompt or near-by 
delivery. Prices were stronger and high- 
er. Fancy semolinas were quoted at 
4@A%%c lb, No. 1 3% @Ac, No. 2 3%@ 
S%c, No. 3 3% @8%e, in barrels, car lots, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 

Output of Milwaukee mills, in }ar- 
rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller, with comparisons: 


Weekly Fiour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbis bbis tivity 

June 8-14 ......... 12,000 1,400 12 
Previous week ..... 12,000 4,000 34 
BE WOE 5 6 64:6:0:0 . 16,000 650 4 
Two years ago..... 16,000 8,000 50 
Three years ago.... 24,000 6,304 26 
Four years ago..... 24,000 13,000 34 
Five years ago..... 18,000 4,000 » 

MILLFEED 


The market has gained consider:ble 
strength, attributable largely to the con- 
dition of the grain and flour market. 
Following the gradual advance in ‘ced 
values during the week, inquiry seeined 
to decline, and in the direct consuiing 


markets buying ceased as prices went 
higher. At the mills the report was that 
everything being made found a ready 


market, although concessions were de- 
manded. In the jobbing trade the 5: nti- 
ment was that the market was und: -go- 
ing a definite change for the bett:: as 
to price and demand. 

The call for bran was somewhat |et- 
ter than for middlings, with prices 
closer together than customary at the 
middle of June. A year ago, midd ings 
were selling at $3@3.50 ton over /vran, 
while at present spot bran and midd ings 
are held at the same price, and deferred 
bran is at a premium of 50c ton ver 
middlings. Nominal prices on June 14: 
standard bran $21.50@22.50 ton, w iter 
bran $22@22.50, standard fine midd ings 
$21.50@22, flour middlings $25.50@ -1.50, 
red dog $31@34, hominy feed $81.50. rye 
feed $18@18.50, reground oat feed ~9.50 
@10, old process oil meal $42@43, cot- 
tonseed meal $41@46, gluten feed (July 
shipment) $33.90, in 100-lb sacks, car 
lots, f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


RYE AND CORN PRODUCTS 


Business in rye flour seems to jhiave 
suffered a relapse because of the suciden 
strength in prices, owing to the increased 
cost of the grain, which advanced con- 
siderably more than wheat. The gradual 
exhaustion of the supply of rye for all 
purposes is said to be responsible. \ery 
little desirable rye is left on farms or 
in any other position. Rye flour is 25@ 
50c bbl higher, and this is not welcome 
to customers, especially those han|ling 
export accounts. The situation hid a 
healthy influence in discouraging price 
cutters from making offers at ridicu ous- 
ly low prices which could not be «om- 
pensated for on a replacement |vasis. 
Pure white rye flour was quoted on June 
14 at $4.25@5.55 bbl, straight at $1.20 
4.40, pure dark at $4.10@4.30, anc or- 
dinary dark at $3.75@3.90, in 98-ll) cot- 
tons. 

Corn millers suffered further re-'ric- 
tion of business by the advance in «orn, 
which was more than 3c bu. While «sk- 
ing prices for corn cereals were not ad- 
vanced, the tendency was to hold o'fers 
strongly at the mee quotations, and 
the customers who have said they wuld 
place orders when normal price cundi- 
tions returned continued to hold off. The 
main reason for the dullness in the orn 
cereal market has been the abnormal 
price of corn, and recent developm nts 
have not improved conditions. Corn t\our 
on June 14 was nominally quoted at ~’@ 
2.05, corn meal at $1.95@2, and «orn 
grits at $2@2.05, in 100-lb sacks, car \vts, 
f.o.b., Milwaukee. 


CASH GRAIN PRICES 


Wheat closed 6@7c higher. Rece')'ts, 
19 cars; previous week, 17; last year, 2U. 
No. 1 Dakota dark northern closed at 
$1.32@136, No. 2 $1.30@1.34, No 3 
$1.26@1.32; No. 1 hard winter $1.1'@ 
1.28, No. 2 $1.13@1.21, No. 3 $1.13@1.!5; 
No. 1 red winter $1.18@1.15, No. 2 $! 1? 
@1.14, No. 3 $1.11@1.12; No. 1 mixed 
$1.15@1.25, No. 2 $1.14@1.24, No. 3 
$1.12@1.23. 

Rye closed 8%c higher. Receipt-. 
cars; previous week, 11; last year, 
No. 1 closed at 76c; No. 2, 76c; Nv 
744% @754c; No. 4, 71@74c. 
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Corn closed 3%@3%c higher. Re- 
ceipts, 195 cars; previous week, 132; last 
year, 142. No. 3 yellow closed at 83%c; 
No. 3 white, 88% @84%c; No. 3 mixed, 
9214 @82%c. 

Oats closed %@%%c lower. Receipts, 
116 cars; previous week, 76; last year, 
242, No. 3 white closed at 494% @50c. 

Barley closed steady. Receipts, 53 
cars; previous week, 50; last year, 92. 
No. 1 closed at 83@84c; No. 2, 77@83c; 
No. 3, 70@79c; No. 4, 68@75c; feed, 
68@ 7 5c. 

RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 

Receipts and shipments at Milwaukee 
for the week ending June 14, as reported 
to The Northwestern Miller, with com- 
parisons: 


7-Receipts—, --Shipments—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 

Flour, bbls... 44,700 16,790 13,870 6,640 
Whea'. bus.. 26,600 26,600 44,375 42,118 
Corn, bus.... 287,235 213,760 198,000 65,725 
Oats. vus.... 254,200 530,200 248,225 159,424 
Barley, bus.. 84,860 145,360 32,040 25,920 
Rye, us..... 12,830 16,980 7,660 7,550 
Feed, ‘ons.... Saree 5,657 5,426 

NOTES 

M. E. Marquardt, in charge of the 
local office of the Larabee Flour Mills 
Corporation, Kansas City, is back after 


spending a week at headquarters. 

Wiliam Wallace, president Milwaukee 
Grain & Feed Co., and owner of the 
Penn Grain & Feed Co., Philadelphia, 
spent several days in the Milwaukee mar- 
ket last week. 

Cc... Martinus, head of the C. J. Mar- 
tinus Grain Co., New York, was a guest 
of tie Donahue-Stratton Co. and the 
Milwsukee branch of the Cargill Grain 
Co., Minneapolis, last week. 

Th: Milwaukee road’s elevator “E” at 
Milw:ukee loaded the steamer Kearsarge 
with 50,000 bus corn and 36,000 bus oats, 
for Depot Harbor, and the steamer 
Christie with 23,000 bus corn for Gode- 
rich, during the past week. 

Charles A. Krause, president Charles 
A. Krause Milling Co., corn products, 
Milwaukee, accompanied by Mrs. Krause 
and their children, Helen and Charles, 
Jr., sailed June 14 on the Leviathan from 
New York for Europe. The party ex- 
pects to return about Sept. 1. 

E. T. Foote, manager magnetic and 
clutch department of the Cutler-Ham- 
mer Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, addressed a 


special meeting of the Engineers’ Society - 


of Milwaukee under auspices of the local 
section, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, on “Magnetic Clutches,” at 
the Athletic Club on Wednesday eve- 
ning, June 11. Mr. Foote spoke particu- 
larly of the growing use of the device in 
flour mills and elevators, which is re- 
garded as an important contribution to- 
ward reducing the fire waste in these in- 
dustries. 
L, E. Meyer. 





April Feed Exports 
Exports of feed from the United States in 














Apri), 1924, as reported by the Department 
of Commerce, in tons: 
Other 
Branand Screen-_ mill- 
To middlings ings feeds 
Geymany .iescasueee 06s .49 44 
Wwreden ...c..0n0evees wan os’ 27 
mestiand ..cashieeees oh Te 77 
Remade wd 1 0% eee 
MBICO .. su weuinaey sd 272 cas 5 
Other Central Am... 6 1 3 
Newfoundland ...... ‘ee er 49 
EMR .. nena eal, 16 110 487 
Other West Indies... 1 ae 8g 
ie i ee vues 865 os 
Tals .sseniawases 296 976 700 
Totals, March ...... 405 1,119 1,341 
Totals, February ... 251 745 778 
-—Oil cake—, —Oil meal— 
r Cotton- Cotton- Lin- 
seas seed Linseed seed seed 
elgium --- 5,858 baa ees 
ae Opts oe ..: 
pil Y o% 962 1,457 
Ny eee 21,014 eee 
os 500 woe a 
ry 168 1,446 1,306 
% 112 56 ees ee 
od 93 715 252 308 
Ppp 6% > 31 74 
ntral America. . eee vee 6 ee 
West TMMMeeene aco? dn, 51 31 
Philippine Isids.. 60 Js one 
o . ge oshndten 7,852 29,775 3,103 413 
; als, March 4,350 23,528 3,138 1,241 
‘tals, February. 7,333 22,620 432 608 
The total imports of wheat and flour 


during May into the United Kingdom 
and the countries of continental Eee 

averaged about 15,000,000 bus weekly, 
running hi than the revised yearly 


forecast of the t 
peal otal imports of these 
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ST. LOUIS 

A much better feeling and firmer tone 
prevail in the local flour market, al- 
though the volume of actual sales has 
not shown a material increase during the 
week. The better atmosphere is due to 
the strength shown in the market and 
the belief that the coming crop year will 
find a better spirit among the millers 
themselves, with less of the price cutting 
competition that was so prevalent last 
year. 

Buyers were reluctant to come into the 
market the first day or two of the ad- 
vance, largely because it was so sharp an 
upturn that a marked reaction was ex- 
pected. However, further strength was 
displayed during the latter part of the 
week. Unless a sharp break occurs soon, 
it is quite likely that those buyers who 
are desirous of buying old wheat flour 
while they can will be in the market for 
a fair volume. 

In marked contrast to last year, when 
many mills were quoting new wheat flour 
weeks in advance of the harvest, hardly 
any quotations have been heard on new 
flour so far this year, and no sales have 
been reported. One St. Louis broker 
stated he had received a quotation from 
a Kansas mill of $5.50, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis, for a short patent. This is 
50@75c bbl under present quotations and 
is a case of the mill simply taking a 
gamble on the action of the wheat mar- 
ket, with indications that it will be the 
sufferer, as is usually the case in such 
transactions. 

Shipping instructions on old bookings 
are coming in satisfactorily from the 
South, and practically all such bookings 
will be well cleared up by the time the 
mills start grinding new wheat. That in 
itself is an indication of a turn for the 
better with the coming of the new crop 
year, for with stocks at a low ebb and 
with very little flour remaining on the 
books of the mills, business cannot fail 
to show an improvement. 

Flour quotations, June 14: soft winter 
short patent $5.60@6.10, in 140-lb jutes, 
St. Louis; straight $4.85@5.15, first clear 
$4.20@4.50; hard winter short patent 
$5.75@6.25, straight $5.10@5.50, first 
clear $4@4.40; spring first patent $6.55 
@7.05, standard patent $6.30@6.60, first 
clear $4.50@5. 

MILLFEED 


The millfeed market again held steady 
and firm last week. Prices showed lit- 
tle change, although in some cases ad- 
vances of 50c ton were noted. The 
movement was not large and demand was 
rather inactive, but offerings were light 
and easily absorbed. Soft winter bran 
was quoted on June 14 at $20@20.50 ton, 
hard winter bran $19.50@20, gray shorts 
$22@23. 


FLOUR OUTPUT 


Output of St. Louis mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 64,200 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output § activity 
BN GeRS. bi ocd ccc scsvices 24,800 39 
Previous week ...........-. 28,800 45 
WOOF BOD cccccccsrccccsscs 35,100 70 
TWO FORTS OBO .cccccccccee 25,500 51 


Output of outside mills, with a weekly 
capacity of 87,000 bbls, the product of 
which is sold from St. Louis: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
BE BE 6 6:6 6:0 06 6 4.0-4.6:0:48 0% 42,200 49 
Previous week ...........-. 42,600 49 
WORF GOD ce scsescicscvesvs 33,100 43 
Two years ago .........-.-- 26,000 34 


CORN AND RYE PRODUCTS 


Corn products were quoted, June 14, 
per 100 lbs, by St. Louis mills, as fol- 
lows: standard meal $2@2.10, cream meal 
$2.20@2.30. St. Louis quotations on rye 
products, the same date, in 98-Ib cot- 
tons: fancy white patent $4.40@4.50, 
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standard white patent $4.25@4.35, me- 
dium white $4.05@4.15, straight $3.90@ 
4.10, fancy dark $3.60@3.70, low grade 
dark $3.40@3.50, rye meal $3.65@3.75. 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
ending June 14, with comparisons: 


--Receipts— -—-Shipments— 
1924 1923 1924 1923 
Flour, bbis.... 84,060 84,280 85,250 110,170 
Wheat, bus. ..392,600 416,400 327,560 487,655 
Corn, bus..... 779,060 709,800 608,870 365,270 
Oats, bus..... 920,000 874,000 751,910 655,640 
Rye, bus...... 14,300 16,500 4,100 105,320 
Barley, bus... 14,400 4,800 6,230 1,830 
Bran and mill- 
feed, sacks.. 15,610. ..... Lk rere 
Mixed feed, sks 16,240 ..... 163,190 ..... 


WHEAT 


Offerings of soft wheat light, and good 
wheat in light supply. There were ship- 
ping orders for No. 2 red and No. 3 
red, and a little local demand for the 
cheaper grades. Hard wheat higher at 
the close, but there appeared to be less 
demand, elevator interests making little 
effort to buy, and most of the offerings 
went to local mills. Receipts, 237 cars, 
against 269 in the previous week. Cash 
prices: No. 2 red, $1.18; No. 1 hard, 
$1.13; No. 2 hard, $1.12@1.13. 


COARSE GRAINS 


There was a fair demand for corn, 
while prices were on the upgrade, but 
later_ reports, telling of heavier move- 
ment from the interior and better weath- 
er conditions, caused a diminishing in de- 
mand. Activity in other grains is to 
some extent reducing trading in oats. 
Shipping demand was fairly good. No 
change noted in the general character of 
the crop reports. 

Receipts of corn, 371 cars, against 428 
in the previous week. Cash prices: No. 
3 yellow 83@84c, No. 5 yellow 81c; No. 
2 white 86c, No. 3 white 85c. Oats re- 
ceipts, 237 cars, against 212. Cash 
prices: No. 2 oats, 52c; No. 3 oats, 5lc. 

DISCUSS FLOUR CONTRACT 

A special meeting of the Flour Trade 
Association of St. Louis was held Mon- 
day afternoon, June 9, in the committee 
room of the Merchants’ Exchange. The 
chief topic of discussion was the pres- 
ent flour contract of the Millers’ Na- 
tional Federation, and several sugges- 
tions were made to be brought up for 
consideration at the annual meeting. of 
the National Federated Flour Clubs, to 
be held in Buffalo on June 20. Joseph 
H. Albrecht and Joseph Leipman, who 
had been named official delegates to the 
annual meeting of the national associa- 
tion, announced that it would be impos- 
sible for them to make the trip. It was 
decided to send but one delegate to the 
convention, and W. G. Martin, Jr., secre- 
tary of the local club, was named. 


NOTES 

Charles E. Valier, of the Valier & 
Spies Milling Co., St. Louis, is making a 
motor tour of the East. 

Cc. J. Martenis, of Martenis & Co., 
New York, flour dealers, called on the 
trade in St. Louis June 13. 

W. F. Walter, of the Dreyer Commis- 
sion Co., St. Louis, is spending a two 
weeks’ vacation in the Ozarks. 

The annual meeting of the Southern 
Illinois Millers’ Association will be held 
at the St. Claire Country Club, Belle- 
ville, on June 27. 

Charles Vierheller, superintendent of 
the warehouse of the George P. Plant 
Milling Co., St. Louis, for the past 14 
years, died recently. 

The Exchange elevator, St. Louis, has 
been withdrawn as regular under the 
rules of the exchange, and declared ir- 
regular, effective June 2. 

C. A. Hiebert, manager of the Wall- 
Rogalsky Milling Co., McPherson, Kan- 
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sas, spent a day in St. Louis last week. 
He is motoring to Boston. 

H. G. Craft, of the Bernet, Craft & 
Kauffman Milling Co., St. Louis, is re- 
covering from an illness which has con- 
fined him to his home for several days. 


T. G. Walton, of the Corno Mills Co., 
East St. Louis, Ill., is an applicant for 
membership in the Merchants’ Exchange 
of St. Louis on transfer of certificate 
from J. C. Reid. 


Fifty district agents of the United 
States Steamship Line from the St. 
Louis district were in New York last 
week as the guests of the line at a din- 
ner and inspection of the Leviathan. 


Harry Less, who has been sales man- 
ager of the Omaha (Neb.) Flour Mills 
Co., visited St. Louis last week and an- 
nounced his resignation from that com- 
pany. He has not made any statement 
of his future plans. 


D. L. Boyer, secretary of the Missouri 
Grain Dealers’ Association, the head- 
quarters of which were recently moved 
to St. Louis, was in St. Joseph, Mo., last 
week, attending the annual joint meet- 
ing of Missouri and Kansas grain deal- 
ers. 


The Scott County Milling Co., Sikes- 
ton, Mo., will open an office in St. Louis 
on July 1, principally for the purpose 
of broadening the company’s grain de- 
partment. M. Q. Tanner, treasurer of 
the company, will be in charge of the 
office. 


Application for a receiver for the Ed- 
ward F. Goltra fleet of 19 towboats and 
barges has been filed in the federal court 
at St. Louis. It is understood that the 
purpose of the receivership is to obtain 
the operation of the fleet, which is great- 
ly needed because of increased river 
traffic. 


C. B. Warkentin, president of the 
Newton (Kansas) Milling & Elevator 
Co., and Harry G. Randall, general man- 
ager of the Midland Flour Milling Co., 
Kansas City, were in St. Louis June 13, 
and attended a dinner given by local 
millers. Mr. Warkentin and Mr. Randall 
went from here to Chicago. 


The will of Louis Fusz, president of 
the Regina Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, 
who died June 2, was filed this week. 
After making bequests to numerous 
Catholic religious organizations, he left 
the bulk of his estate to his four chil- 


dren. Two sons, Firmin and Eugene 
Fusz, were named executors of the 
estate. 


The Valier & Spies Milling Co., St. 
Louis, has taken advantage of an offer 
made by the Union Electric Light & 
Power Co., this city, and during the past 
week had a display of Enterprise flour in 
a window of the company’s main build- 
ing. This offer is made to industrial 
concerns using power generated by the 
Union company. 

The application of the Veninga-Newell 
Grain Co., St. Louis, to have the Belt 
elevator, East St. Louis, Ill., made regu- 
lar under its management and classified 
as regular under the rules of the Mer- 
chants’ Exchange has been approved by 
the board of directors of the exchange, 
to become effective immediately after 
the official weighing of the elevator. 


Joseph H. Albrecht, of the Annan- 
Burg Grain & Milling Co., St. Louis, and 
president of the Flour Trade Associa- 
tion of St. Louis, was married on June 
12 to Miss Alice Margaret Baird. Im- 
mediately following the wedding, which 
was a complete surprise to all of Mr. Al- 
brecht’s friends, the couple left for the 
Pacific Coast, where they will remain 
several weeks. 


The new officers of Mente & Co., New 
Orleans, manufacturers of burlaps and 
bags, the president of which, J. C. Wer- 
ner, recently died, are as follows: I. T. 
Rhea, president; J. C. Mente, vice presi- 
dent and treasurer; F. O. Reinecke, sec- 
retary; George W. Billups, assistant 
treasurer; E. W. Mente, I. T. Rhea, J. C. 
Mente, Harold Danziger, F. O. Reinecke 
and P. J. Forstall, members of thé board 
of directors. 


MEMPHIS 


The sharp rise in the wheat market 
has stimulated demand for flour, but no 
section of the trade has wanted more 
than enough for immediate requirements. 
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Buyers have been watching the advance 
in options, and some of them rushed to 
mill representatives to get needed sup- 
plies, but were met with advanced prices, 
for apparently the mills are following 
closely the course of the wheat market. 

One feature here has been lack of re- 
selling at higher levels. One mill repre- 
sented here, finding itself unable to take 
care of business offered, undertook to 
buy from some of its trade usually well 
supplied, put little success attended the 
effort. 

Those mills which follow closely the 
course of the wheat market have raised 
their prices 40@50c per bbl, while in- 
stances of as much as $1 advance have 
come from mills which had their prices 
at rock bottom during the period of pro- 
longed dullness. Offerings have been lim- 
ited, as many mills represented here are 
either sold ahead or have closed down 
until new wheat is available. Stocks are 
at a minimum in the hands of the retail 
trade and jobbers, and quotations have 
been made only when orders were ac- 
cepted. Thus it is difficult to indicate 
the normal price range. 

In spite of the firmness of wheat, the 
distributing trade regarded the rise as 
too rapid, which encouraged buying as 
‘little as possible, lest there be a sudden 
reaction. General business conditions in 
this territory continued unsatisfactory, 
although crops showed some improve- 
ment. 

Soft wheat best short patents were 
quoted June 12 at $7.25@7.75, with stand- 
ard patents $6@6.50. Hard wheat short 
patents were $6.75@6.95, with standards 
$6.25@6.50. 

The millfeed market was similar to 
that for flour. The advance in wheat 
caught mills either sold ahead at lower 
levels or without anything to offer, as 
many of them were running on short 
time. Wheat bran sold early in the week 
at $21, but after wheat advanced 8c mills 
refused anything less than $22.50@23. 
Gray shorts shot up to $25.50@26, al- 
though sales were made at $23.50@24 
early in the week. Demand was not for 
large lots, but buyers had so little on 
hand that they were forced to follow the 
market. 

Corn meal has been rather quiet, but 
prices advanced and mills were asking on 
June 12 $4.40@4.50 for best cream, in 
24's. No reports of reselling have been 
heard here, but the trade was in better 
position as to stocks and contracts than 
for flour. Corn has been firm, and cash 
No. 3 white was quoted here on June 12 
at 90c, No. 3 yellow at 89c, and No. 3 
mixed at 86c. Demand continues mod- 
“erate, as financial conditions restrict free 
buying. 

Groroe WItiiamson. 


NEW ORLEANS 

Flour demand in and around New Or- 
leans during the past week was de- 
scribed as fair by dealers. There were 
but few inquiries from Europe, but the 
trade with Latin America was nearly 
double that of the previous week, ac- 
cording to figures supplied by six of the 
leading steamship lines. The figures 
show 40,995 bags of flour exported, com- 
pared with 27,149 the previous week. 
Details are given by these lines as fol- 
lows: 

United Fruit Co: 
bags; Santiago, 875; Kingston, 1,135; 
Limon, 3,266; Colon, 770; Guayaquil, 
1,965; Tumaco, 190; Punta Renas, 350; 
Puerto Colombia, 100; Tela, 715; Puerto 
Castilla, 395; Guatemala City, 3,254; Be- 
lize, 1,288; Livingston, 420. 

Orr Fruit & Steamship Co: Kingston, 
335; Cienfuegos, 1,000. 

New Orleans & South America Steam- 
ship Co. (Aluminum Line): Curacao, 
140; Maracaibo, 600; La~»Guayra, 50; 
Port au Prince, 5,242; Pointe-a-Pitre, 
862; Fort de France, 1,985; Bridgetown, 
500. 
Cuyamel Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,300; Cienfuegos, 400; Puerto Cor- 
tez, 750; Bluefields, 178. 

Standard Fruit & Steamship Co: Vera 
Cruz, 1,000; La Ceiba, 500. 

Munson Line: Havana, 720. 

Slight advances were noted in flour 
_prices, and dealers generally expressed 
satisfaction, considering the fact that so 
many buyers are represented as delaying 
purchases until the new crop is placed on 
the market. 


to Havana, 1,210 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Mills’ prices to dealers on June 12, 


basis 98-lb cotton sacks, f.o.b., New 
Orleans: 

-—— Winter. 

Spring Hard Soft 

Short patent ....... $7.50 $6.20 $7.40 

95 per cent ...s... 7.20 6.00 6.80 

100 per cent ...... 6.90 5.70 6.45 

CO ce cesicteres oe aae'e 5.40 5.90 

Piret clear ....... 5.00 5.25 

Second clear ...... 4.25 4.15 


Semolina, 4c Ib. 

Mills quoted wheat bran at $1.20 per 
100 lbs, sacked. Feedingstuffs, mill quo- 
tations: corn, No. 2 $1.08, No. 3 $1.04; 
oats, No. 2 white 64c, No. 3 white 63c; 
hay, alfalfa, No. 1 $30 ton, No. 2 $28; 
timothy, No. 1 $28, No. 2 $26. 

Coupled with figures showing that the 
rice stocks on hand in New Orleans are 
smaller than the advance estimates comes 
information from the Department of 
Commerce that the Japanese government 
proposes to assist in the importation of 
rice to make up for the deficiency in 
Japan’s rice crop last year. According 
to commerce reports, the Japanese gov- 
ernment has decided to buy about 5,000,- 
000 bus of rice for delivery before July 
31. The report submitted to the rice 
millers at a recent convention in New 
Orleans showed there were 429,803 pock- 
ets of rice on hand, and that the May 
consumption was 305,995 pockets. The 
stock on hand at New Orleans is termed 
small, compared with previous years at 
the same date. While the market was 
firm as to prices, demand seemed to be 
very limited. Receipts and sales of rice: 


Rough, Clean, 

Receipts— sacks pockets 

Season to June 12 ...... 661,613 775,280 

Same period, 1923 ....... 1,139,239 1,797,632 
Sales— 

Season to June 12 ....... 50,421 455,614 

Same period, 1923 ....... 176,981 694,716 


S. P. Fears, chief grain inspector and 
weighmaster for the New Orleans Board 
of Trade, reports having inspected 24,- 
000 bus wheat thus far this month, and 
gives the elevator stocks as follows: 
wheat, 263,000 bus; corn, 96,000; oats, 
40,000; rye, 25,000; rice, 3,000, 


NOTES 


The City bakery, Port Gibson, Miss., 
has been sold to John Preskitt. 

J. S. Waterman & Co. had its annual 
outing, attended by all employees of the 
firm, June 6-7 at Seabrook on the Lake. 


The Ward Line is contemplating an 
additional service to Latin America. 
The steamer Antilla is assembling cargo 
for Tampico and other Mexican ports. 

It is reported that the Lake Charles 
(La) Rice Milling Co. proposes to erect a 
plant in New Orleans. The mill was 
burned several months ago, with a loss 
estimated at about $500,000. 


The Mississippi Merchants’ Associa- 
tion, representing 75 per cent of the 
commercial activities of the state, will 
hold its annual convention, June 16, at 
Biloxi, Miss. A. E. Dodd, of Washing- 
ton, representing the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, will be one 
of the chief speakers. 

R. A. Suiiivan. 





CUBA 


Havana, June 7.—During the week 
there has been a demand for 10,000 or 
15,000 sacks of American soft wheat 
flour. Buyers have offered $5.80@6 per 
200 Ibs, c.i.f., Havana. One well-known 
mill has offered its soft winter patent 
at $6. Buyers have shown some interest 
in contracting for considerable amounts 
for delivery between July and January. 
Two such offers, each for 6,000 sacks, 
have been reported, ana it is understood 
that they have been accepted. A Texas 
mill is said to have accepted one such 
order on the basis of $5.90 per sack. 

Flour imports into Cuba during the 
month of April, in sacks of 200 lbs, were 
as follows: 





Havana ...... 34,740 Matanzas .... 4,635 
Caibarien - 5,225 Nuevitas ..... 13,050 
Cardenas ..... 3,850 Sagua........ 4,214 
Cienfuegos ... 6,530 Santiago ..... 10,180 
Gibara ....... 2,150 

Guantanamo.. 2,385 Total 0.3.5 91,669 
Manzanillo ... 4,670 


This total shows a reduction, com- 
pared with preceding months, but all of 
this is accounted for by smaller imports 
at Havana. In April, Havana imported 
40 per cent less flour than in the earlier 
months of the year. The greater part 
of this reduction is in Canadian flour, as 
there has ‘been an increase in the imports 





of spring wheat flour from the United 
States. 

From Cienfuegos it is reported that 
bakers are importing flour for their own 
use in lots of 25 and 50 sacks, It is gen- 
erally considered quite useless for millers 
to attempt to secure a market here on 
the basis of such small trial lots. In 
most such cases, when a lot of 25 sacks 
is sold to a bakery, the baker himself 
knows practically nothing about the qual- 
ity of the flour he uses. Furthermore, 
these small bakeries are constantly chang- 
ing hands, and with each change there is 
a complete making over of the system 
used. 

The ignorance and instability of the 
smaller bakers in Cuba provide one of 
the main obstacles to conducting the flour 
business here on a satisfactory basis. It 
is possible to introduce a brand of flour 
by means of a trial shipment to a baker 
who has a clear conception of his indus- 
try, and who is really prepared to judge 
and compare baking results; there is not 
much satisfaction in trying the experi- 
ment with a baker who, if you speak to 
him of quality, tells you that he makes 
a very good bread because it contains a 
fine quality of lard. 

The railroad strike, which started 
again on May 29, has not yet been set- 
tled, and no hope of an immediate con- 
clusion is held out. The strike has prac- 
tically paralyzed demand in the flour 
trade. Since it began there has been a 
suspension of mail service with the out- 
lying markets, and this has affected the 
Havana merchants seriously, as they 
have failed to receive large sums of 
money from their customers outside of 
Havana covering past due accounts, 

Imports amounting to 500 or more 


200-Ib sacks into Cuba during April 
were reported from the following 
sources: 

Sacks 
Aetna Mills, Wellington, Kansas...... 1,000 
Ballard & Ballard Co., Louisville, Ky.. 550 
Bay State Milling Co., Winona, Minn... 2,850 


Bernet, Craft & Kauffman Milling Co., 


ee TS. 6405-406 629'005500008008 1,410 
eee WD GOL. 6 566.50 cde sawed enes 1,175 
Cannon Valley Milling Co., Minneapolis 600 
J. B. Carberry & Co., New York, N. Y.. 1,600 
Commander Mill Co., Minneapolis..... 1,650 
Samuel Dobree & Sons, Halifax, N. S.. 2,050 
Duluth-Superior Milling Co., Duluth, 

PK AvACSGGR SAR Gd dab DESECA Ree ee ee 700 
Eagle Roller Mill Co., New Ulm, Minn. 1,081 
Se ear 1,150 
Exceisior Flour Mills, Marysville, Kan- 

GOD v0 00:6 0902: 60.0.4 000465080400 058 6% 1,200 
R. Fabien & Co., New York, N. Y...... 750 
International Milling Co., Minneapolis. 1,510 
Kansas Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. . 819 
Kehlor Flour Mills Co., St. Louis, Mo... 750 
Larabee Flour Mills Corporation, Kan- 

SOD Geek Be bio 0 066 e ce eacesveseneces 550 
J. C. Lysle Milling Co., Leavenworth, 

PD. n 6.c'e 050505005050 04000000008 900 
Maney Milling Co., Omaha, Neb....... 675 
Maple Leaf Milling Co., Ltd., Toronto, 

i HO ELE CURT CE TLE 4,870 
Meyer Milling Co., St. Louis, Mo...... 550 
Minneapolis (Minn.) Milling Co....... 1,250 
Missouri Pacific Railroad ............. 860 
Northwestern Milling Co., Little Falls, 

OT CT eT eT eee Crit TTT eee 1,100 
Ogilvie Flour Millls Co., Ltd., Montreal, 

i cektinth sears Chale ose kesscek Kas 1,300 
Olavarria & Co., Inc., New York, N. Y. 3,505 
Phoenix Flour Mill, Evansville, Ind....- 750 
George P. Plant Milling Co., St. Louis, 

TU 00.5 '6¥.60.5.06 6060.06.80 08s 050 0%d 004 bees 700 
Quaker Oats Co., Chicago, Ill.......... 1,900 
Red Star Milling Co., Wichita, Kansas. 3,850 
BORON, Gets GO. vce rseccescvecesupse ces 1,525 


Sergent Corporation, New York, N. Y. 500 
J. Allen Smith & Co., Inc., Knoxville, 


WE, 555 09 24,64 605060000 5068 youu eess 650 
Southwestern Milling Co., Inc., Kansas 

Sls. GK. 66-6005 06d 406 vane ed ne enes 6,642 
Stanard-Tilton Milling Co., St. Louis, 

ME 6 6.6:0 6:00 500-004-060 62 nk en6eteneses 1,250 


Thompson Milling Co., Lockport, N. Y. 800 
Texas Star Flour Mills, Galveston, Tex. 625 


United Flour Mills, New Orleans, La... 2,049 
Washburn-Crosby Co., Minneapolis. .... 8,980 
Wells (Minn.) Flour Mills............. 2,035 
Wichita Mill & Elevator Co., Wichita 
POE, WOM os ccw cc awe crcivsiesowe 1,600 
DOUG) GE OROVO ce ccecvccccccsvccese 70,252 
Total imports, April ...............5. 91,669 


Luis MENENDEZ BLANCO. 





REGISTRATION OF TRADEMARKS 

Wasuinoton, D. C.—Trademarks have 
been registered as follows: A. S. Saetre 
Kjeksfabrik, Christiania, Norway, bis- 
cuits; Kentucky Milling Co., Hopkins- 
ville, Ky., wheat flour; Arkadelphia 
(Ark.) Milling Co., laying mash, scratch 
feed, poultry feed; Jonathan Hale & 
Sons, Ionia, Mich., self-rising flour; 
Mead Johnson & Co., Seenttiiie Ind., 


“cereal breakfast foods; Quaker Oats Co., 


+ stock feed; Quisenberry Feed 

Mfg. Co., Kansas City, dairy feed; 

Sparks Milling Co. Alton, IIl., wheat 

flour; Leon Weil, Chicago, bakery goods. 
CuHartes C. Hart. 


June 18, 1924 


PROFIT AND LOSS PREACHES 
A NEW CROP SALES SERMON 


“Profit and Loss,” the unidentified 
writer on trade subjects, in his current 
communication, pays his respects to sales 
of new crop winter wheat flour as fol- 
lows: 

Take up another notch in your belt 
and reflect a moment. Is there any rea- 
son why new crop flour should be sold 
cheaper than old wheat flour? Is there 
any reason that we should go hog wild 
and resort to speculation just because 
we hear the sound of the thresher? 

We are booking for 60-day shipment 
based on current wheat prices, and we 
understand other mills are, too. While 
time of shipment on these sales extends 
into July and possibly August, they are 
not what we have been pleased to call 
new crop sales. They are not based on 
anticipated cheaper wheat; rather ‘hey 
are common sense sales, because they are 
based on current wheat prices and sold 
at a profit. 

Most of us are still suffering from the 
sins of last year, and won’t leap blindly, 
From all appearances, we are m ray 
crossing an imaginary line in going | 
one crop to the next. 

To our mind, a sensible sale is one 
that is figured on a wheat basis «f 7c 
over September, and deducting fee on 
the basis of $12 per ton, bulk. Tv this 
add your manufacturing cost, plis a 
legitimate profit to yourself. 

Judgment used now means a profit 
later. 

Prorir anv L. +s, 

P. S._ All mill bookkeepers ar: re- 
quested to throw away their red ink 





Winter Wheat, Leading States 


Estimated winter wheat production © the 
leading winter wheat states in 1924, ised 
on condition June 1, compared with t! re- 
vised estimates for 1923 and 1922, in b) shels 
(000’s omitted): 

1924 1923 922 

0 ee errr ee 113,210 83,678 1 737 
CPN a vecetccce 43,930 36,300 1,350 
PL sb nkc uy souce 41,439 28,220 159 
ME deaeceseeeetiae 33,724 42,588 224 
SED, aC66462-6054 006 33,368 60,534 3,025 
P< éeeeascwees 26,567 34,188 S884 
ers 26,359 12,720 6,406 
DIED orcccccscenes 21,808 37,882 8,750 
WeSIteR 2c cccccse 20,606 37,015 2,246 
Pennsylvania ....... 20,451 24,168 4,512 
. esa 16,289 16,370 1,992 
Michigan 16,252 16,456 4,196 
A ere 13,722 21,725 036 
ND pre 0:0 6048.0 0'09 12,724 12,546 1,674 
ase 8,871 11,145 0,375 
PT £56600 vhs eben’ 7,631 13,708 5,637 
PEE 8.6.4 0-0 0-0-454 7,558 10,426 1,537 
) eee 6,937 7,895 8,678 
ET Seon 4b a9.0s0:046% 6,185 11,004 8,658 
North Carolina ...... 4,720 6,038 5,400 
Pre re 3,773 7,688 7,475 
California ........... 3,692 16,157 15,308 
TORMOEINE cccvccccese 2,620 4,508 4,484 
oe eee 16,883 19,381 4,135 
United States ..... 509,319 572,340 5°6,878 
Winter wheat acreage remaining » be 


harvested in 1924, compared with th» final 
estimates for 1923 and 1922, in acres (00's 














omitted): 
1924 1923 1922 
I Fa saa’ k 6 Hine 6 4658 9,406 8,285 9,741 
er 3,307 3,300 3,300 
"| ea 2,908 2,822 3,942 
DEE Gh. Se cacsesees 2,425 3,363 3,030 
Sr 2,212 2,340 2,516 
CO 2,069 2,914 3,100 
Indfiama ......-+.0:: 1,845 2,072 1,992 
GED voce vccesccs 1,375 1,060 1,262 
Washington ......... 1,278 1,346 1,426 
WEED eb ce s.escccecees 1,212 1,559 1,249 
Pennsylvania ....... 1,203 1,272 1,325 
Michigan 904 968 1,014 
ee 887 869 44 
Montana 761 738 768 
Virginia 735 838 830 
North Carolina ..... 507 544 600 
SO Fears 475 543 578 
Kentucky ........... 434 620 650 
Se See 396 741 674 
a 366 387 445 
Peer 353 393 444 
ND 6 :608-deew ses 319 442 472 
Sree 318 748 712 
Other states ........ 1,203 1,358 444 
United States ..... 36,898 39,522 358 

Barley Crop 

Department of Agriculture estima't of 


the 1924 barley acreage and produ on 
based on condition June 1, compared ith 
the final production figures for 1923 an’ ‘he 
1918-22 average (000’s omitted): 





Acres -— Bushels— — 

1924 1924 1923 \v 
New York ..... 243 «05,144 395,092 11 
Illinois ........ 251 7,455 6,612 93 
Wisconsin ..... 465 12,964 13,252 1° 973 
Minnesota ..... 962 22,434 24,050 2: 348 
North Dakota.. 1,524 25,603 23,818 2- °96 
South Dakota.. 854 17,627 20,025 2: 211 
Nebraska ..... 356 7,113 9,492 58 
Kansas ........ 870 13,363 21,467 1: ‘5! 
Colorado ...... 265 6,559 6,409 4 
California ..... 504 10,055 33,069 3° 71 
Other states ... 1,258 31,576 34,899 34 194 


United States 7,552 159,893 198,185 18° 13 
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Lonpon, May 28.—The trade in im- 
ported flour seems to be in a bad way 
for the moment. Four weeks ago Cana- 
dian export patents were being sold on 
mil! offers at 32s 6d, c.i.f., for May sea- 
boar. On the same day No. 1 northern 
Manitoba wheat was sold in the London 
market for May-June shipment at 45s, 
while the London millers’ official price 
ior straight run flour was 37s, delivered, 
and the taking price was about 35s 6d. 

Today, mill offers of Canadian export 
patents are 35s 64@35s 9d, No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba wheat for May-June ship- 
ment has been sold at 45s 10%d, the 
London millers’ price for straight run 
is officially 38s 6d, with a taking price 
of 375 and under, and there are resellers 
of C:nadian export patents arriving and 
near at hand at 33s, c.i.f., or the equiva- 
lent ex-store, although it is true there 
are others who are prepared to hold for 
Is over this price. 

Thus Canadian export patents for ship- 
ment are 3s higher, Manitoba wheat, say, 
Is higher, London millers about 1s 6d 
higher, and there is a slow sale of Cana- 
dian export patents, arriving, at a maxi- 
mum advance of 1s 6d, without any ap- 
parent chance of being able to replace 
stock sold at less than 1s 6d per sack 
above the present market selling value. 
Is it to be wondered that importers do 
not know what to do at the present time? 

What applies to the Canadian export 
grade also applies to the top patents, 
which are being offered at 37s 9d@38s 
9d, c.i.f., with resellers at nearly 2s less. 
Australians have been and continue to 
be slow of sale, with ordinary quality at 
32s Gd, ¢.i.f., afloat, and the best at about 
33s. On the spot 35s@35s 6d is the value. 
Straights milled from all English wheat 
have been sold at 36s, ex-store. Minne- 
apolis low grades are offered at 27s 6d, 
c.i.f., and Plate low grade is offered at 
23s 94@24s 6d. 

The official price for London milled 
straight run flour has been advanced to 
38s 7d, delivered, and the actual taking 
price to 36s 6d, which is equal to about 
32s 6d, cif. It is reported that one of 
the large millers is complaining that some 
of his competitors are cutting prices, 
and when the complaint comes from this 
quarter, it usually means that the mills 
=, going after trade on a low price 

asis, 

Arrivals of flour for the past week, in 
sacks of 280 lbs each, were: from the 
United States, Atlantic, 6,200; Canada, 
Atlantic, 15,374; Argentina, 3,991. 

The wheat market has been steady, and 
an advance has been made in some direc- 
tions. No. 1 northern Manitoba afloat 
is being held for 46s. May-June has 
been sold at 45s 10%d, and June-July 
at the same price, but July-August sold 
at up to 46s 3d. Business has also been 
done for October-November shipment at 
44s 10%d@45s. Australian wheat, per 
steamer named, due, has been sold at 
47s 9d, while May-June is being held for 
the same price. Choice white Karachi 
for May-June shipment is offered at 46s 
fd. Rosafe, 63%-lb, June shipment, is 
offered at 44s 9d, and the same weight 
Baruso, June, can be purchased at 44s. 

_ Owing to the continued improvement 
in weather conditions, prices for mill 
offals are lower. London made bran has 
been sold today at £6 5s, ex-mill, a de- 
cline of 25s per ton. Middlings have 
not shown as much weakness, but they 
have declined 5s, to £8 5s per ton, ex- 
mill. Plate pollards are about un- 
changed; it is reported that shippers are 
not offering at present, which may ac- 
count for their firmness. Passage par- 
cels are held for £6 13s 9d, May-June 


9d, and August at £6 5s. Fancy Plate 
middlings afloat are offered at £8 5s, 
with May-July at £8 2s 6d. Plate bran 
is unchanged at £6 for May-June. 

The linseed market, after an _ initial 
opening advance, failed to maintain the 
improvement, and prices finished un- 
changed except for Plate offers, which 
were lower. Calcutta afloat is offered at 
£19 15s, and May-June at £19 7s 64d. 
Plate linseed is easier, with sellers of 
afloat parcels and for May-July at £17 
15s. 

Cottonseed from Bombay is quiet, the 
nominal quotation for May-June being 
£10 12s 6d. Egyptian (black) is of- 
fered at £13 for May shipment. 

Trade papers report an improved de- 
mand for London made oatmeals and 
rolled oats, and talk of an advance of 
10s per ton has been made, due to an 
increase in the price of oats and the 
smallness of stocks. Importers of 
American and Canadian rolled oats and 
oatmeal report that prices are held shil- 
lings above the level of this market, and 
that something very unforeseen will have 
to occur to get them into line. In fact, 
from an importing point of view, it 
might almost be said that the season’s 
trade is finished. 


BRITISH PORT FACILITIES 


In consequence of the complaints of 
foreign shipowners that undue delays 
were caused to their ships in British 
ports, due to the absence of modern 
loading and discharging facilities, a port 
facilities committee was appointed last 
year by the Chamber of Shipping of the 
United Kingdom, the Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce, and the 
Federation of British Iudustries. Sir 
Frederick Lewis presided over this com- 
mittee, which has gone closely into the 
whole question, examining the ports and 
framing recommendations with a view to 
making them more efficient. 

The first report of the committee deals 
in detail with the various ports with the 
exception of London, which will be con- 
sidered in a separate report to be pre- 
sented in the course of a few weeks, and 
this will be followed by another report 
which will compare the cost of loading 
and discharging cargoes at our ports 
with those of foreign ports. 

London is eagerly looking for the re- 
port on London dock conditions and on 
the comparative charges made at other 
ports, both home and foreign, for it has 
been felt that the London charges are 
in excess of those made at other ports 
and, in consequence, an authoritative 
statement on the subject will be wel- 
comed by every trader here, and defi- 
nitely settle this controversial question 
once and for all. 

In its general summary the committee 
admits that the criticism of foreign ship- 
owners was to a certain extent founded 
on fact, although it appeared to have 
been made without a full appreciation of 
difficulties existing. Such congestion as 
occurred in 1923 was due to a combina- 
tion of circumstances produced by the 
dockers’ strike and a recovery in bulk 
trade more rapid than could be antici- 
pated by port authorities. 

The four years of war and five years 
of difficult post-war conditions were more 
detrimental to British than to northern 
European ports. The successful prose- 
cution of the war had first claim on the 
docks, many of which were closed to 
ordinary commercial traffic. No devel- 
opment was possible during the war or 
immediately afterwards, when costs un- 
der capital expenditure account had been 
increased by 200 to 300 per cent. 


generally speaking, the port authorities 
were alive to the need of developing their 
ports, and that the construction of new 
docks, important dredging operations, 
and general improvements of loading 
and discharging facilities were already 
in progress at London, Liverpool, Glas- 
gow, Bristol, Southampton, in south 
Wales, on the Tees, and on the Tyne. 

The Times, in commenting on this re- 
port, states that the facts deserve to 
be recognized, and in their fair recogni- 
tion there is no question of any desire 
to “whitewash” the British port authori- 
ties. British shipowners and British 
port authorities are indebted to foreign 
users of the ports for their criticisms, 
but when it is suggested that certain 
continental ports are so much better in 
every way than British ports, it is time 
that the circumstances which have hin- 
dered developments in this country 
should be fully understood. 

It was roughly estimated by Sir Fred- 
erick Lewis that the recommendations 
of the committee involve the expenditure 
of £50,000,000, and that schemes either 
in hand or under consideration amount 
to about £20,000,000, which goes to show 
that something is already being done. 


EMPIRE DAY 


It is now 20 years since the first Em- 
pire Day was celebrated in the British 
Isles. At first it was confined to the 
schools, but year by year its celebration 
has grown in popularity, and this year 
has excelled all others in the widespread 
character of the observance. The idea 
of setting apart, such a day of remem- 
brance was suggested to the Earl of 
Meath by reading about a school at 
Hamilton, Ont., where the British flag 
was hoisted and the children sang the 
national anthem. He wrote to the vari- 
ous governors and prime ministers for 
their views, and ultimately the Empire 
Day celebration scheme was formulated. 
The birthday of Queen Victoria, May 
24, was chosen as suitable for the cele- 
bration, because of all that was accom- 
plished during her reign in building up 
and consolidating the British Empire, 
and the watchwords taken for the motto 
of the League of Empire were: “Respon- 
sibility, duty, sympathy, self-sacrifice.” 

Of late the keeping of the day has 
become general in all parts of the em- 
pire, and this year the British Empire 
Exhibition lent greater importance and 
brilliance to the celebration than ever 
before. The celebration began on May 
23 in the schools, and on Empire Day 
itself thousands of children gathered in 
the stadium at Wembley and took part 
in a great parade before the King and 
Queen. The procession consisted of 10 
columns, each column containing 800 chil- 
dren, including cadets from the military 
and naval training schools, boy scouts 
and girl guides. One of the special fea- 
tures of the programme was the troop- 
ing of the color. Massed bands with 
1,000 instruments assisted, and a choir 
of 3,000 voices sang “Hearts of Oak” 
and other patriotic songs. 

On the following day, Sunday, May 
25, a thanksgiving service was held in 
the stadium, which the King and Queen 
attended, as well as a congregation Of 
100,000 people. On this occasion there 
were two processions: first, a lay one, 
symbolical of the past, present and fu- 
ture builders of the empire, while the 
second procession was ecclesiastical. In 
this the archbishops of Canterbury and 
York and many bishops took part, to- 
gether with representatives of all the re- 
ligious bodies in the land, with the choirs 


- from the London cathedrals and leading 


magnificent scene. 
“a NATIONAL PERIL” 


Under this heading a very arresting 
letter has appeared in the Times on the 
subject of the unemployment of young 
people in Great Britain. The writer says 
that three governments have failed to 
solve the problem of unemployment, and 
meanwhile the ranks of the unemployed 
are swelled by thousands of young folk 
who are sent out from the schools but 
can find no place in industry, owing to 
the continued slump in trade. He esti- 
mates that these young folk number 500,- 
000, and that they are not only unem- 
ployed but are unemployable, having had 
no opportunity of learning any trade or 
profession. 

He says: “We used to taik loosely of 
unskilled labor before the war. As an 
actual fact there was no such thing as 
unskilled labor, practically every unit of 
the population having some niche some- 
where, some special training by which he 
did his bit and earned his bread. We 
are today faced with an entirely new sit- 
uation, namely, thousands of young peo- 
ple who are really unskilled, who have 
learned nothing, and who are developing 
confirmed habits of idleness.” 

As a solution of the great problem he 
proposes that a scheme of training and 
emigration should be organized, whereby 
the youths should have a short period of 
training and testing here and then pass 
on to training centers in the dominions 
and colonies, followed by labor on a 
farm, and encouraged by the hope of 
ultimately receiving a grant of land and 
a loan from the home government to 
work it. In the course of his letter the 
writer states that 20,000 skilled British 
engineers have emigrated to the United 
States in nine months, and it is a well- 
known fact that large numbers of skilled 
men in the building trade have also emi- 
grated, as to remain in the home land 
means unemployment or wages below a 
living basis. 


Liverpool Markets 


Liverroor, May 28.—Trading in wheat 
during the past week was moderately ac- 
tive, and prices have gradually advanced 
on less favorable weather, and crop news 
from North America. Reports of severe 
drouth on the Pacific Coast, which may 
reduce the crop by one half, caused dis- 
tinct firmness at the end of the week, but 
the prospective smaller new crop sup- 
plies in that quarter will be helped out 
by unusually good reserves from the old 
crop. 

Shipments are still liberal, and this 
week’s figures show more to the United 
Kingdom and less to the Continent. 
Large arrivals have reached importing 
markets, thus reducing the quantity on 
passage. 

Prices have advanced 3d@I1s 6d per 
qr, Australians being the only exception. 
This advance came in the week ending 
May 24, but with the advent of more 
favorable weather news, a rather easier 
feeling prevails. Australian cargoes have 
made as high as 48s, c.i.f. No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba is selling at about 45s 6d, 
and forward positions are at a premium. 
July-August sold yesterday at 45s 1014d, 
f.a.q., and Chilean afloat at 46s 3d@46s 
6d, while Rosario 6314-lb wheat is worth 
about 44s 3d. : 

Options were firm nearly all week, with 
moderate fluctuations and the close dear- 
er, with May at 9s 3d, July 9s 25d, and 
October 9s 13¢d. 

Flour still drags along with practically 
no inquiries, any orders coming in being 
for small retail lots of Manitoba-export 
patents, which are being booked at a 
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price based on flour bought weeks ago, at 
about 3s per sack under mills’ present 
limits. Firsthand offers of Manitobas 
are firm at 35@36s, according to quality. 
Australian flour, arrived, sold at 35s 6d, 
and firsthand offers for June-July ship- 
ment at 34s 64@35s 6d. American soft 
winter patents have been sold at 36s 9d, 
c.i.f., in jute bags, to Liverpool. 

Low grades are dull and neglected. 
Plate flour is offered at £9 7s 6d and 
American second clears are a shade easi- 
er at 26s 3d, but buyers show no interest. 

Linseed cakes are more firmly held. 
All the cheap sellers of American are 
now withdrawn, and the lowest offer this 
week is £10 5s for July-August, with 
bids of £10 2s 6d invited. Of the cargo 
of Russian linseed cake reported as ac- 
quired last week, a balance of about 900 
tons remains unsold. It is offered at 
£9 5s in bulk, 37 per cent combined, 3 
per cent maximum sand. For round 
Plate linseed cake £10 10s is bid, but 
sellers ask £11 5s. 

NOTES 

D. A. Noyes, of Chicago, was in Liv- 
erpool this week. 

R. A. Love, a director of Shipton, 
Anderson & Co., Ltd., London and Liv- 
erpool, and a past president of the Liv- 
erpool Corn Trade Association, has re- 
turned from an extended trip to Canada 
and the United States, having been as 
far west as the Pacific Coast. 

On May 27 the annual golf competi- 
tion for a magnificent silver cup, pre- 
sented by E. Wharton Davis, president 
of the Seed, Oil and Cake Trade Asso- 
ciation, was played on the links of the 
Wallasey Golf Club. The competition 
was against bogey, and was won by A. 
M. Gilchrist with the splendid score of 
three up on bogey. The day terminated 
with a dinner at the Wallasey Golf Club, 
at which 54 guests were entertained. 


SCOTLAND 


Grascow, May 27.—The heavy arrivals 
of Australian flour and wheat landed 
last week appear to have been very 
promptly absorbed. The flour amounted 
to about 100,000 sacks, and the wheat to 
20,000 qrs. Australian wheat is still sell- 
ing in London and Liverpool at prices 
higher than the imported flour equivalent 
is commanding here. The wheat is bring- 
ing 48s@48s 6d per qr. On this basis the 
flour would be about 37s per sack, but it 
is available at 34s 64@35s. Apart from 
the Australian arrivals, the imports are 
not impressive, and stocks are again 
diminishing. 

From the fact that the market is now 
firming up, with flour offered at about 
2s 6d per sack above bottom prices, it 
might seem that the baker has missed 
his chance of getting cheap flour. But 
he has been buying rather freely all the 
while from the home miller, who, while 
he was enjoying high prices for bran, 
was selling Manitoba flour as low as 3ls, 
c.i.f. basis. Importers find that, while 
imported flour prices have gone up about 
2s 6d per sack, it is difficult for them to 
induce buying at more than 6d per sack 
above the former price levels. 

Home millers are now offering flour on 
the c.i.f. basis at 33s, 35s and 37s per 
sack, but it is known that they will accept 
business at least 1s per sack under these 
quotations. Imported Manitoba prices 
are 35s 6d@36s, but the most that im- 
porters can get is 38s 6d@34s. American 
winters are about 36s in jute and 37s in 
cotton bags. There have been a number 
of Indiana lots sold for August-Septem- 
ber shipment at 33s 6d, but the business 
done so far is hardly worth noting. Pa- 
cific flour is quoted at 3ls 9d and Aus- 
tralian at 32s 6d@33s, all these prices 
being on the c.i.f. basis. 

Some cutting in bread prices is taking 
place. One of the leading multiple gro- 
cery concerns in Glasgow is offering the 
4-lb loaf at 7d, despite the fact that the 
common price in the city is 8%d. Wheth- 
er this will tend toward shading down 
the usual price for bread remains to be 
seen. The grocery concern which is of- 
fering this cheap 7d loaf does not pro- 
duce its own bread, but buys from one 
of the leading bakeries of the city, which 
also supplies many retailers who are 
charging the public 844d. 

The oatmeal market continues dull. 
For neither the home product nor for 
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the imported article, which is mainly Ca- 
nadian, is there any healthy demand. 
There are really no sound reasons ap- 
parent for this desertion on the part of 
the Scottish people of an article of diet 
which is so closely associated with the 
national traditions. The main explana- 
tion so far offered is the change in the 
working hours of our artisans, whereby 
they go to work at a later hour in the 
morning and thus have no meal at nine 
o’clock, when porridge was _ usually 
served. While this explanation might 
pass in an industrial region, it fails to 
serve for the rural areas. The small oat- 
meal mills of Aberdeenshire and the 
north are feeling the lack of demand to- 
day as much as the larger mills that make 
meal for the city populations. 

Today the price of Scotch oatmeal is 
about 44s per sack of 280 lbs on the c.i.f. 
basis. The Canadian product is around 
36s 3d, so that there is a price margin in 
favor of the imported article of about 
8s per sack, or nearly 6d per 14 Ibs. 
But even cheapness does not induce de- 
mand on the part of the consumer. 
Scotch oats, which may be scarce before 
the new crop is ready, are around 10s 4d 
@ll1s per 112 lbs, and Canadian oats 9s 
@9s 6d. 

MILK AS FOOD 


It has been resolved to form a Scottish 
milk council on the American model. 
Speakers at a recent conference in Glas- 
gow on the subject contrasted the quan- 
tity of milk which American cities use 
per capita with the consumption in Glas- 
gow and other Scottish towns. It is esti- 
mated that we use less than half the 
quantity used in America and only one 
third what is used in Sweden, Switzer- 
land, and certain other European coun- 
tries. The example of Minneapolis -in 
doubling its demand for milk in a period 
of four years was quoted to the confer- 
ence in Glasgow to show how effective an 
organized propaganda can be. 


IRELAND 

Be.rast, ‘May 26.—There is not much 
change in the flour trade, but a little 
forward business has been done. Wheat 
has been firmer, and with bran and offals 
on the down grade it is only natural for 
millers, both at home and abroad, to be 
looking for more money for their flour. 
In the meantime, bakers and consumers 
are mostly pursuing a waiting policy, so 
far as buying ahead is concerned. 

Some top Manitoba patents are quoted 
at 37s, net, c.if., Belfast, and 37s 3d, 
Dublin, for May shipment from sea- 
board, while others can be bought at 36s, 
net, c.i.f., either port, but these prices 
are not workable against the selling 
prices of the same flours on spot and 
passage by importers. It was possible 
to buy on spot at 35s 6d@3é6s, net, c.i.f. 
terms. Manitoba export patents are of- 
fered as low as 32s 6d, net, c.i.f., either 
port, and they meet a ready sale, but 
prove rather a thorn in the side of those 
who are asking around 34s, net, c.i.f. 

It is very questionable whether some of 
the cheap flour on offer is exactly based 
on the mills’ quotations of today, the 
general belief being that an importer 
here and there has bought on his own 
account and is willing to sell at the bare 
cost, plus his commission. Such is the 
desire to do business that importers are 
only too glad to make a sale with a small 
margin of profit in order to keep things 
going. 

Minneapolis flours have participated in 
the firmness, two of the principal brands 
being about 36s, net, c.i.f., either port. 
One mill is doing the lion’s share of the 
business in Minneapolis flour on spot or 
on passage, but this is only possible by 
the fact that the importer makes a little 
provision for the future requirements of 
his customers, as there are no buyers 
ahead. American winters are apparently 
still out of the running, but it is hoped 
that when the new crop is available the 
tnillers will be able to make a price low 
— to compete with the home made 
article. 

Oatmeal is so erratic in price that it 
is difficult to find out what mills are 
really doing. Most importers have a cer- 
tain amount to dispose of, and have been 
taking most irregular and erratic prices, 
which it is believed are not mills’ quota- 
tions at all. 

Ordinary cut oatmeal has been sold on 


spot at equal to about 35s per 280 lbs, 
c.i.f., Belfast and Dublin. It is report- 
ed, however, that this meal cost much 
more money, but was sold to avoid stor- 
age. Today, so far as can be gathered, 
buyers are receiving offers from import- 
ers at 36s 6d, c.i.f., Belfast or Dublin, 
for June shipment from seaboard. 

In rolled oats there has not been quite 
so much price cutting, and values indi- 
cated by importers are on the basis of 
39s 6d per 280 lbs, c.i.f., Belfast and 
Dublin. Demand has improved, and there 
is a much better tone to the market in 
general, partly owing to the depletion 
of stocks of home made meal and the 
shutting down of mills for the remainder 
of the season. It is difficult to find out 
whether importers are operating on their 
own account, but no doubt they are in- 
clined to keep some of the meal coming 
along if it can be bought at a fair dis- 
count below present quotations. 


THE FEED MARKET 


Mill offals have shown a weaker tend- 
ency without any particular reduction in 
price. A fine type of fancy white bran 
is realizing £11 10s@£12 per ton in both 
the north and south of Ireland, with a 
good demand. Home made white bran 
of the best quality is still at £11 per 
ton, full delivered terms. Millers have 
no stocks, and although there is now not 
the same brisk inquiry which prevailed 
for the past few months, yet they are 
getting rid of all they make, and it is 
not expected that any decline in price 
will take place for some time. Common 
red brans are very scarce in the north, 
but there is a certain amount of im- 
ported obtainable at about £10 per ton, 
mostly transshipped from Liverpool. 
Plate brans have been offered at £10 per 


ton, original weights, Belfast and Dub- .- 


lin. 

Feedingstuffs maintain a very strong 
position. Indian meal is £11 5s per ton 
in Belfast, and fully 10s more in Dublin. 
The price of flaked corn for cattle feed- 
ing ranges 30s@£2 per ton more than 
meal. Linseed cakes are about steady 
on spot, merchants being able to pick 
up their requirements of foreign at 
about £10 10s per ton, c.i.f., Belfast, to 
£11 in Dublin and the south of Ireland. 
Shipment prices are about maintained 
at last week’s level, and it would be pos- 
sible to buy at £10 per ton for June-July 
c.i.f. shipment from the seaboard, either 
port. 

Decorticated cotton cakes are firm in 
price, but not in such strong demand, 
£14 per ton being the price home mills 
ask, delivered, Belfast, and £14, Dublin, 
but a finer class of cake is used in the 
south. Decorticated meal is £12@13 per 
ton, according to analysis, and is in short 


supply. 


HOLLAND 

AmsterpaM, May 26.—The depressed 
condition of our flour market continues, 
and those who had looked for a slight 
improvement before the approaching 
Ascensiontide holidays were disappoint- 
ed. There was really no foundation for 
expecting an early improvement, as a 
couple of obstacles still stand in the way. 
A decline in the demand for flour has 
come with the fine weather experienced 
last week, which has resulted in a big 
reduction in the price of vegetables. It 
is reported from some interior points 
that the market gardeners are digging 
over certain spring vegetables on account 
of the low price, which does not pay for 
reaping and transportation. How this 
cheapness of vegetables reacts on the 
demand for flour can easily be under- 
stood. 

What really depresses our market most 
is the fairly heavy arrival of foreign 
flour, particularly of North American 
origin, which is left on importers’ hands. 
The parcels were originally sold and des- 
tined for the German Rhine provinces, 
but cannot be taken up. there by the 
buyers, in most instances on account of 
unsatisfactory financial conditions. Ap- 
parently the stabilization of the German 
mark has made the position far more 
precarious than was the case at the time 
of the inflation, and although the asser- 
tion that the government is holding back 
foreign money, and sets free only a very 
small percentage of the amounts applied 
for, is used as an excuse in many cases 
for the annulment of contracts, it may 
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be safely assumed that there are certain 
weak spots conveniently covered up by 
such assertions. , 

The position of those of our importers 
and dealers who of late years have 
worked up a trade with the Rhine proy- 
inces is somewhat difficult at present. It 
is believed that the demand from that 
particular quarter will decrease consid- 
erably, and that many will consider them- 
selves lucky if they can work off their 
running engagements at not too heavy a 
loss. Public auctions of parcels refused 
by the German importers are of weekly 
occurrence, and so long as these forced 
sales continue they are a direct menace 
to the home market. 

It is therefore of little use to quote 
present prices, as there is no firm }.asis 
and the prospective buyer has it f:irly 
his own way where cash payment is of- 
fered for quantities of some importance. 
The home milled commodity was said 
to be a little firmer today, and some »,jill- 
ers have raised their prices slightly, but 
home mills also feel the pinch where ex- 
portation has come to a standstill, ind 
we have to pass through a short pe-iod 
of waiting before the trade in flour can 
be expected to improve. 


BELGIUM 

Antwerp, May 22.—The flour market 
has been very quiet the past few wicks, 
and importers have been unable to © m- 
pete with home mills. Stocks of A) eri- 
can flour are very light, but demar | is 
correspondingly slow and sales are only 
possible at a sacrifice. For a sui! ible 
choice clear flour southwestern mill: are 
asking $5.75%4, c.i.f., equal to 128) 133 
francs per 100 kilos, delivered. I! sme 
mills are selling their usual str: ght 
grade, “00,” at 118@120 francs, di liv- 
ered, which is — to about $5.25, «.i.f. 
Until values readjust themselves, no | :isi- 
ness worth mentioning can be done 


DENMARK 

Copennacen, May 24.—The imp: rta- 
tion of wheat flour this year is coi sid- 
erably below that of last, the Dznish 
mills being much more competitive. For 
the past six months they have principally 
manufactured their flour from Mani!ola 
wheat. Of the grades imported the bulk 
is the usual export (95 per cent) paievt. 
Of the better patent grades less {han 
usual has been imported, the importers 
not having been able to get the price they 
had to ask for them. A good dei! of 
second clear flour has also come oi this 
market, but only comparatively <1mal! 
quantities of first clear. The bulk of the 
business in patents has been done by (‘an- 
ada or those United States mills m :nu- 
facturing from Manitoba-wheat. In see- 
ond clears, however, Minnesota jnills 
have probably secured most of the /iusi- 
ness. 

Importers have complained for a |ong 
time of the poor sales, and no real {rade 
is looked for before the autumn, much, 
of course, depending upon the co ning 
Danish wheat crop. 





EUROPE’S WINTER WHEAT 
MAKING AVERAGE PROGRESS 


Winter wheat is reported by the 
United States Department of Agr cul- 
ture to be below average in Germany and 
a few other minor producing coun ries 
in Europe. In all other countries | rom 
which reports have been received, 0n- 
ditions are average or above. Th~ is 
particularly true of the Balkan st tes, 
including Austria and Hungary, for 
which acreage = are not yet a ail- 
able. Germany has not reported on the 
acreage planted, but abandonment ‘ue 
to winter killing is said to be 5.5 per 
cent, compared with 0.8 per cent st 
year. In Poland the abandoned acr: ige 
is 5.1 per cent. 





Rye Crop 

Department of Agriculture estimate of h¢ 

1924 rye acreage and production, base’ © 

condition June 1, compared with the ia 

production figures for 1923 and the 191 22 
average (000’s omitted): 

Acres -~———Bushels— 

1923 


1924 1924 V 
Michigan ..... 364 5,438 6,538 9% 49 
Wisconsin ..... 308 6,184 6,062 4°16 
Minnesota ..... 766 13,212 12,312 11 %9 
N. Dakota..... 966 11,167 10,046 17. 39 
S. Dakota...... 258 3,838 3,496 5 *§ 
Other states.... 1,675 23,622 25,569 27. 3! 











United States. 4,337 
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TORONTO 

The week ending June 14 was one of 
rising prices in Canadian hard wheat 
flour. On Wednesday, mills added 1l5c 
bbl and held firmly. Buyers were pre- 
pared for an advance, but had no more 
than normal quantities booked when the 
change came. Sales to the trade were 
moderate. The larger bakers, being un- 
der cuntract, were not much interested in 
current prices. Quotations on June 14: 
top patents $6.65 bbl, seconds $6.15 and 
first clears $5.95, in 98-Ib jute bags, in 
mixed or car lots, delivered, Ontario 
points, less 10¢ bbl for spot cash. 

Onturio soft winter flour followed 
springs to some extent. Offerings were 
light. Soft winter 90 per cent patents 
advarced to $5@5.10 bbl in secondhand 
jute lags, or $4.85@4.95 in buyers’ bags, 
basis delivered, Montreal. 

Export prices for springs advanced 
twice in the week, 15c bbl on June 10 
and 0c on June 11, due to the rise in 
wheat. At these new levels British and 
continental buyers were not able to op- 


erate, and little new business was booked. 
It is understood that spot stocks in all 
important markets were offering at shil- 
lings under c.i.f. prices. Other parts of 


the outside world where Canadian flour 
sells were all in the same state, and new 
bookings were small. On June 14, mills 
were asking for straight grade export 
patents, London or Liverpool, 37s per 280 
lbs, in 140-Ib jutes, and to Glasgow 37s 
6d, an advance of 1s 3d@1s 6d over June 
7. These quotations were for seaboard 
loading in any month from June to Sep- 
tember, cif. terms, seven-day drafts. 
At the same time prices to European 
markets were 5d over this basis. Ontario 
winters were not workable, 37s, in cotton, 
being too high. 
MILLFEED 


Millfeeds were in better demand. 
United States buyers were especially ac- 
tive. Prices held firmly at former fig- 
ures. On June 14 bran was quoted to 
the Ontario trade at $23 ton, shorts $24, 
middlings $80 and feed flour $37, jute 
bags, in mixed cars with flour. For ex- 
port to the United States bran, with mill- 
run screenings, advanced $3.70 ton to 
$17.70, and shorts $2 ton to $16, bags in- 
cluded, f.0.b., cars, Fort William. 


WHEAT 


Western spring wheat was strong, and 
Ontario mills bought on the rising mar- 
ket. On June 14 prices at Bay ports 
and Goderich were 3%c higher than the 
week before. No. 1 northern was quoted 
at $1.16% bu, track, Bay ports, with 
other grades at Winnipeg spreads. 

Ontario soft winters were hardly 
quotable. Supplies were scarce. Mills 
offered as high as $1.15@1.20 bu for 
wagon lots at their doors. Car lots would 
bring 2@5c bu over the street price. 


CEREALS 

Domestic business in rolled oats and 
oatmeal was slow. Prices advanced 10@ 
20¢ bbl. On June 14 the quotation for 
rolled oats was $5.30@5.40 bbl of 180 
lbs, in 90-Ib jutes, and for oatmeal, in 
98's, 10 per cent over rolled oats, mixed 
cars, delivered, Ontario points. Export 
inquiries were numerous, but prices were 
ls or more out of line. Mills were quot- 
ing oatmeal to Glasgow at 37s per 280 
lbs, in 140-Ib jutes, and rolled oats at 
39s per 280 Ibs, in 112-Ib jutes, an ad- 
vance of 6d over the week before. No 
sales were reported. Reground oat hulls 
$13 ton, Montreal, or $14.50, Boston rate 
points, duty paid. 


COARSE GRAINS 


Coarse grains were in fair demand. 
Quotations on June 17: No. 3 Canadian 





western oats, 4444c bu, track, Bay ports; 
No. 2 white Ontario oats, 39@4lc; On- 
tario barley, 65@70c, country points; 
No. 2 American yellow corn, 96c bu, 
United States funds, delivered, Toronto; 
standard screenings $16 ton, f.o.b., Bay 
ports. American corn advanced 3c bu 
since the previous Saturday, and western 
oats le. 


OCEAN FREIGHTS 


Canadian mills booked little ocean 
space last week. The advance in flour 
stopped business. No changes were 
made in rates. New York-to London was 
quoted at 19c per 100 lbs. Montreal 
rates: to Amsterdam, Rotterdam, Ham- 
burg, Avonmouth, Belfast, Dublin and 
Glasgow, 22c per 100 lbs; Liverpool, 
London and Manchester, 21c; Hull, Leith 
and Newcastle, 23c; Dundee, 30c; Aber- 
deen, 3lc. 


NOTES 


On June 14 oil cake meal was quoted 
at $44 ton, f.o.b., mill points in Ontario. 


The Ogilvie Flour Mills Co., Ltd., plans 
to increase its warehouse accommoda- 
tion and otherwise improve its plant at 
Fort William, Ont. 


David Anderson, of the National Mill- 
ing Co., Toledo, Ohio, was in Toronto on 
Tuesday as a member of a party of To- 
ledo business men who were inspecting 
the harbor and shipping facilities of this 
port. 

In April, Canadian flour mills ground 
6,464,000 bus of wheat, as against 6,058,- 
000 in the same month of 1923. The 
production of flour was 1,365,029 bbls. 
These figures were slightly smaller than 
those for March. 


The average price of cash wheat at 
Fort William in March and April was 
98c per bu, in store, which is 2c under 
the pre-war annual average. This fact 
is one of the reasons for the rise in 
Canadian wheat. 


Thomas Morton, export manager of the 
Western Canada Flour Mills Co., Ltd., 
Toronto, was married quietly on June 10 
in this city, and afterwards left for west- 
ern Canada with his bride, traveling via 
Chicago and Minneapolis. 


Friends in the milling trade of Ontario 
will be pleased to hear that M. Campbell, 
one of the head officials of the Canadian 
my Co., Ltd., Montreal, returned lately 
to his office after a trying illness that 
kept him away for several weeks. 

The dominion government is placing a 
sum in the supplementary estimates to be 
passed at the present session of Parlia- 
ment for the erection of a terminal grain 
elevator at Prince Rupert. This will add 
another Canadian port to those already 
catering to the export grain trade of 
western Canada. 


The royal commission that has been in- 
ons into the grain trade of Canada 
or a year or more is still sitting. It 
seems to have become a permanent thing. 
In the meantime the trade is being kept 
in a state of uncertainty and its free 
development retarded. 

The Huron Flour Mills, Ltd., which 
lately bought a 250-bb] mill at Seaforth, 
Ont., has a crew of workmen engaged in 
remodeling the plant and will, when this 
is finished, have an output of 600 bbls. 
A. E. Ratz, formerly of Tavistock, is 
the active partner in the new company, 
and is giving his personal attention to 
the remodeling of the mill. 

The annual meeting of the Maple Leaf 
Milling Co., Ltd., will be held at the head 
office of the company, Toronto, on June 
17. It is confidently expected that the 
financial statement of this company for 








the year ended March 31, last, will make 
a much better showing than that of the 
previous year, when so many Canadian 
milling companies had to take a shrink- 
age. 

Canadian millers are finding, as time 
goes on, that the war did them one good 
turn in the fact that it introduced their 
hard spring wheat flour into parts of the 
world and markets where it might never 
have found its way in the ordinary course 
of peace-time trading. This is one of 
the reasons for the demand that is rap- 
idly making Canadian flour the world’s 
most popular breadstuff. 

The Canadian National Millers’ Asso- 


ciation has arranged a scale of cartage 
charges for Toronto and vicinity which 





David Blythe Hanna 


President of the Western Canada Flour Mills 
Co., Ltd., Toronto 


millers doing business here are adopting 
in their delivery service. The rates are: 
Toronto city and district, 5c per bag or 
$1 per ton; points outside, 74%c per bag 
or $1.50 ton. Rates for Montreal and 
other cities in eastern Canada have been 
worked out on a similar basis. 


Some mills in Ohio that grind Cana- 
dian wheat have been offering their prod- 
ucts to Canadian bakers. A pure Cana- 
dian patent flour is guaranteed at $5.05 
bbl, in 98-lb jutes, carloads, c¢.i.f., To- 
ronto. So far as is known, no sales have 
been made. Presumably, such shipments 
would be subject to duty, and they might 
also come under the Canadian dumping 
law if it were found that prices were 
lower than those asked for similar flour 
in the United States. 





MONTREAL 


Flour business for local account con- 
tinued brisk, although the increasing 
prices asked by milling interests here 
militated against big export trading. 
Following the steady, strong demand, an 
advance of 15c was put into force by 
the millers, bringing the prices on June 
14 to $6.65 bbl for first patents, $6.15 
for seconds and $5.95 for bakers, jute, 
ex-track, less 10c bbl for cash. There 
is a fairly general feeling that another 
advance may go into effect before long. 

In winter wheat flour the tendency 
continues strong, and a further advance 
in the near future would not surprise 
anybody. Demand is good, and supplies 
limited. Prices at the close of the week: 
good average grades, in car lots, $5.60 
@5.75 bbl, secondhand jute, ex-track; 





broken lots, $6@6.10, ex-store, in second- 
hand jute, or $6.20@6.30 in new cottons. 

White corn flour $5.30 bbl, jute, de- 
livered. Rolled oats, $2.90@3 per 90-lb 
bag, delivered. 

Business is brisk in millfeeds general- 
ly, and prices are unchanged as follows: 
bran $23.25 ton, shorts $24.25, middlings 
$30.25, with bags, less 25c ton for cash. 

A. E. Perks. 


WINNIPEG 


Two advances in flour prices, each of 
20c per bbl, marked the trade in western 
Canada last week. These followed sharp 
gains in wheat prices. The higher quo- 
tations, however, made only a slight dif- 
ference in local demand, which for weeks 
has been extremely quiet. Export sales 
were reported to be satisfactory, and all 
western plants were active. 

For delivery between Fort William 
and the Saskatchewan boundary, top 
patent springs were quoted June 14 at 
$6.70 bbl, jute, seconds at $6.10, and first 
clears at $5.30, Fort William basis, sight 
draft; cotton, 25c over this basis. Sas- 
katchewan and Alberta were 10c under 
Manitoba, and Pacific Coast points 10@ 
30c over. Bakers purchasing their re- 
quirements in jute got special prices. 

Sales of millfeed for export account 
continued to take care of all the bran 
and shorts that western mills had to 
offer. The bulk of this business was with 
United States markets, and millers re- 
ported the demand undiminished. There 
were practically no sales for domestic 
account, the abundant pasturage ac- 
counting for this. No change in the 
price of bran and shorts was recorded. 
Quotations, June 14: Fort William and 
Winnipeg, bran $17.50 ton and _ shorts 
$19.50, in mixed cars with flour; Mani- 
toba, Saskatchewan and Alberta points, 
bran and shorts $20; interior British Co- 
lumbia points, $24; Pacific Coast points, 
525. 

The oil cake market was unchanged. 
Quotations, June 14: oil cake, ton lots, 
in bags, $38, and oil meal $40, f.o.b., 
Winnipeg. 

The United States government crop 
report seemed to be the governing influ- 
ence in the Winnipeg market last week. 
Its receipt here sent the market up 3c 
on June 10, and the higher trend was 
maintained throughout the week. De- 
mand for cash wheat was only fair. The 
tonnage situation was favorable, but ex- 
porters showed little interest. Offerings 
were light, and trading chiefly confined 
to car lots. Prices for No. 1 northern, 
in store, Fort William: 

7-—Futures— 


Cash July Oct. 
Sume O cece $1.07 $1.06% $1.02% 
June 10 ........ 1.09% 1.09 % 1.05% 
pO Bere 1.11% 1.11% 1.07 
BORO BE. sc ccnviies 1.10% 1.10% 1.06% 
June 13 1.11% 1.11% 1.06% 
SOM BO scacscue 1.13% 1.13% 1.08% 


Inspection of wheat at Winnipeg for 
the seven days ending June 12 averaged 
562 cars per day, compared with 530 for 
the previous seven days, and 237 for the 
corresponding period in 1923. 

The oatmeal market was unchanged. 
Domestic business was very quiet, with 
the bulk of western output going to for- 
eign markets. Quotations, June 14: 
rolled oats in 80-lb bags $2.30, and oat- 
meal in 98-lb bags $2.90, delivered to the 
trade. 

Demand for coarse grains was. fairly 
active last week. Stocks of oats were 
said to be light, and trading was re- 
stricted to car lots. A good demand for 
barley of the contract grade came from 
exporters. Rye continued in demand so 
far as the lower grades were concerned, 
but flaxseed was inactive. Quotations, 
June 14: No. 2 Canadian western oats, 
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40%c bu; barley, 63%c; rye, 73%c; flax- 
seed, $2.09%4. 
NOTES 

R. R. Dobell, western manager Ogilvie 
Flour Mills Co., Ltd., returned to Winni- 
peg last week from eastern Canada. 

Wheat pool campaigners conducted a 
strenuous drive for signatures last week, 


and officials expressed themselves as sat- 


isfied with results. They are now con- 
fident that the necessary acreage will 
be available. 

The Northwest Grain Dealers’ Asso- 


ciation has issued a report on acreage 
in the three prairie provinces, which 
shows a decrease in the aggregate sown 
to wheat of 4.9 per cent, compared with 
last season. In Manitoba, the wheat acre- 
age this year is 2,124,700; Saskatchewan, 
10,792,600; Alberta, 6,307,600. 

A meeting of master bakers was held 
in Winnipeg recently, and was addressed 
by H. E. Gignac, president of the Do- 
minion Bread and Cake Bakers’ Associa- 
tion, on the question of the establish- 
ment of a training college for Canadian 
bakers, at Guelph, Ont. The cost of 
such a school is estimated at $45,000. 
Mr. Gignac stated that the support giv- 
en by western bakers has made _ the 
scheme certain of accomplishment. It is 
understood that the cost of the building 
will be defrayed by donations from the 
various Canadian baking associations, 
and instruction provided by the Ontario 
government. 

G. Rock, 
United States—Wheat and Rye Crops 


Department of Agriculture estimates of 
the wheat and rye crops of the United 
States, with acreage and yield per acre (area 
in thousands, crop in millions and yield per 
acre in bushels): 





c-——_ Wheat. -————-Rye——_. 

Yield Yield 

Crop per Crop per 

Acres bus acre Acres bus acre 

1924°. 53,818 693 13 4,337 63 14 
1923.... 68,308 786 14 6,157 63 12 
1922.... 62,317 868 14 6,672 103 16 
1921.... 63,696 815 13 4,528 62 14 
1920.... 61,143 833 14 4,409 60 14 
1919.... 75,694 968 13 6,307 75 12 
1918.. 69,181 921 16 6,391 91 14 
1917.... 46,089 637 14 4,317 63 15 
1916.... 652,316 636 12 3,213 49 15 
1915.... 60,469 1,026 17 3,129 64 17 
1914.... 63,641 891 17 2,541 43 17 
1913.... 60,184 763 15 2,667 41 16 
1912.... 45,814 730 16 2,117 36 17 
1911.... 49,543 621 12 2,127 33 16 
1910.... 45,681 635 14 2,186 35 16 
1909.... 44,261 683 15 2,196 30 13 
1908.... 47,557 6656 14 1,948 32 16 
1907.... 465,211 634 14 1,926 32 16 
1906.... 47,306 735 15 2,002 33 17 
1905.... 47,854 693 14 1,730 28 17 
1904.... 44,075 652 12 1,793 27 15 
1903.... 49,465 638 13 1,907 29 15 
1902.... 46,202 670 14 1,979 34 17 
1901.... 49,896 748 15 1,988 30 15 
1900.... 42,495 622 12 1,691 24 15 
1899.... 44,593 647 12 1,659 24 14 


1898.... 44,055 676 16 


1897.... 39,465 6530 13 1,704 27 16 
1896.... 34,619 428 12 1,831 24 13 
1895.... 34,047 467 14 1,890 27 14 
1894.... 34,882 460 13 1,945 27 14 
1893.... 34,629 396 11 2,038 27 13 
1892.... 38,664 616 13 2,164 28 13 
1891.... 39,917 612 15 2,176 32 15 
1890.... 36,087 399 11 2,142 26 12 
1889.... 38,124 491 13 2,171 28 13 
1888.... 37,8386 416 11 2,365 28 12 
1887.... 37,642 456 12 2,053 21 10 
1886... 36,806 457 12 2,130 24 11 
1876- S5t 34,144 420 12 1,870 24 13 
1866-75¢ 20,470 245 12 1,347 18 14 

*June 1 estimate, tAverage crop per year 
for the period. 





Oats Crop 


Department of Agriculture 
1924 oats acreage and production, 


estimate of the 
based on 





condition June 1, compared with the final 
production figures for 1923 and the 1918-22 
average (000’s omitted): 
Acres ————Bushels— = 
1924 “1924 1923 Av. 
New York... 915 23,717 32,747 34,964 


Pennsylvania 1,018 29,142 33,930 41,180 








oO eee 1,531 54,006 52,302 53,236 
Indiana . »« OFee 48,692 59,088 
Illinois ..... 4,092 135,100 146,005 
Michigan ... 1,513 48,896 48,407 
Wisconsin... 2,590 91, 92,166 92,526 
Minnesota... 4,266 136,683 153,254 122,868 
7. See 5,639 189,329 203,004 209,956 
Missouri .... 1,518 34,500 42,189 
N. Dakota... 2,746 54,924 57,139 
S. Dakota... 2,442 5 78,336 69,005 
Nebraska ... 2,456 63,217 $1,048 67,070 
Kansas - 1,539 34,512 34,922 45,334 
Temas ...... 1,441 46,844 47,040 40,052 
Oklahoma... 1,380 34,983 24,000 40,257 


Montana ... 720 20,743 22,209 14,310 
Other states. 4,045 98,924 122,753 118,930 





U. States. 41,625 1,231,728 1,299,823 1,302,516 


Unofficial reports indicate the re- 
plowing of a heavy percentage of the 
area of winter rye in Germany. It is 
possible that the official statement may 
show a sharp decrease from the unoffi- 
cial reports. 
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IN THE WILD WASTE 

In the desert a fountain is springing, 

In the wild waste there still is a tree, 

And a bird in the solitude singing, 

Which speaks to my spirit of thee. 

For some reason these lines by Lord 
Byron remind the writer of the milling 
business. Perhaps it is because he has 
heard so many doleful tales about it 
from millers themselves and yet has re- 
fused to lose faith in its possibilities. In 
the dreary waste of competition, and the 
constant selling of flour at too low a 
price, there still remains a ray of light 
and hope comparable to the shade of a 
tree and the cheering song of a bird in a 
desert place. There must be water there, 
or there would be no tree. 

Hope for the industry might well be 
found in an awakening trade conscious- 
ness, and in the regeneration of the spirit 
of the business which seems now to be 
taking place. This is not entirely fanci- 
ful. Such a consciousness springs from 
two sources: a sense of present short- 
comings, and the imagination to conceive 
of something better. Both are essential. 
In order to bring about any improvement 
both should be present, and, as a matter 
of fact, they are to be found in the 
trade body today. 

But there must be a third: the will to 
do. It remains to be seen to what ex- 
tent this exists. Without it, little can 
be accomplished. The recognition of an 
evil does not correct it, although there 
is little chance of its correction unless 
recognized. One is tempted to say that 
there is no lack of imagination in the 
industry, for it is largely due to that 
quality that the bad situation complained 
of has come about. Curiously enough, it 
must be corrected from the same source. 

There is overcapacity and overproduc- 
tion. This has been brought about by 
too much imagination, which has simply 
run away with the millers, getting the 
best of their good sense and good judg- 
ment. They have had in their minds the 
alluring picture of low cost production, 
resulting from capacity operation, per- 
mitting theoretically of satisfactory prof- 
its, but have “overlooked the very real 
fact that there is a limit to the consump- 
tion of their product. 

So volume production was the swan 
song to which they all tried to keep in 
tune, and at times it almost looked as 
if it might prove a funeral dirge. At 
last they have battered their heads 
against this very real fact, as against a 
stone wall, and have awakened from their 
dream. There is no use in trying to pro- 
duce more flour than can be consumed, 
or than can be sold, and sold profitably. 

What the millers need is the applica- 
tion of their imagination in the right 
direction. If the idea of selling flour 
at a profit can be gotten into their heads 
as effectively as was the obsession of 
volume production, then a miracle will 
have been performed and all will be well. 
The industry is working toward that idea 
and basis; it has given a long trial to 
the other, and has found out where it 
was lacking. Volume production is all 
right if done at a profit, but as a prin- 
ciple of operation it is wrong. The 
right principle and basis of any business 
is selling its product and service at a 
profit, the rate of operation being sec- 
ondary. 

“In the desert a fountain is spring- 
ing,” and that fountain is a more en- 
lightened conception of the function of 
the milling business and the moral obli- 
gations of those who compose it: to make 
flour as economically as modern processes 
will permit, and to sell it at a legitimate 
and honest profit. Profitable operation 
is displacing the old idea orf volume pro- 
duction. When one seeks volume pro- 
duction, rather than profitable operation, 
he is putting the cart before the horse. 

The milling industry is about to enter 


a new crop year. It has already shown 
a disinclination to ruin the prospects of 
that year by launching the crazy compe- 
tition in prices and volume which pre- 
vailed a year ago. To be sure, there has 
been the salutary, although artificial, re- 
straint afforded by the then pending Mc- 
Nary-Haugen bill. Now that this re- 
straint has been removed by the defeat 
of that legislation, millers should show 
the same good sense and judgment with- 
out it. Now or never is the time to dis- 
card these bad practices, and not vitiate 
the business on an entire crop, as was 
done last year. 


TOLEDO 


Output by mills represented at To- 
ledo, with a combined weekly capacity of 
46,000 bbls, as reported to The North- 
western Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 

output activity 
Be ORS cece aee's east beens 28,800 62% 
Previous week ...... 29,800 65 
WO TD caacercewsscccace 18,800 39 
ee: ee OD accvceassae 17,400 36 
Three years ago ........ 17,700 37 


CENTRAL STATES MILLS 

Flour output by mills in Ohio, Indiana 

and Michigan, including those at Toledo, 

as reported to The Northwestern Miller, 

with comparisons for the corresponding 
weeks of 1923 and 1922: 


Per cent 

Capacity Output of ac- 

No. bbls bbls tivity 
June 8-14 ..... 19 107,010 66,325 62 
Previous week... 17 132,600 71,368 54 

Year ago ...... 21 120,060 52,416 43% 
Two years ago. 18 123,600 49,321 40 


RECEIPTS AND SHIPMENTS 


Receipts and shipments for the week 
of June 8-14, with comparisons: 


-~Receipts—, --Shipments— 
1924 , 1923 1924 1923 
Wheat, bus.. 46,200 29,400 12,333 103,866 
Corn, bus.... 58,750 41,250 47,675 14,722 
Oats, bus.... 96,350 55,350 15,990 9,551 


Toledo millers were bidding $1.14% 
bu for No. 2 red wheat, Toledo rate 
points, June 13. Soft winter wheat 
standard patent flour was quoted at 
$5.60@6.05 bbl, local springs $6.70, local 
hard winters $5.25, in 98's, f.o.b., To- 
ledo. Soft winter wheat bran was quot- 
ed at $21.60@23.25 ton, mixed feed $22.10 
@24.25, and middlings $22.60@25.25, in 
100’s, f.o.b., Toledo. 

NOTES 

F. A. Wyckoff, flour and feed dealer, 
East Stroudsburg, Pa., stopped in To- 
ledo en route home from a western trip 
last week. 

J. H. Woolridge, Washington, D. C., 
secretary Potomac States Bakers’ Asso- 
ciation, was in Toledo last Saturday hold- 
ing a conference with local bakers rela- 
tive to organization work. 

David Anderson, president National 
Milling Co., Toledo, was one of the party 
who went on the recent four days’ cruise 
to Toronto. This was a combination 
business and pleasure trip attended by 
200 Toledo business men. 

F. B. Drees, secretary Michigan Mill- 
ers’ State Association, Frank H. Tan- 
ner, secretary Ohio Millers’ State Asso- 
ciation, and C. B. Riley, secretary In- 
diana Millers’ Association, were in St. 
Louis last week to attend the meeting of 
secretaries of millers’ associations. 

T. F. Naughton, president T. F. 
Naughton Co., Omaha, Neb., S. W. Nog- 
gle, president S. W. Noggle & Co., Kan- 
sas City, and R. P. Freeman, president 
Fargo (N. D.) Food Products Co., 
stopped in Toledo last week en route to 
Toronto to attend the international con- 
vention of Rotarians. 

Gothlieb Schneider, who has been con- 
nected with the Michigan Milling Co., 
Ann Arbor, Mich., for many years, fell 
dead while working in his garden June 
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7. He was formerly connected with the 
milling firm of Almendinger & Schneid- 
er, which was absorbed by the Michigan 
Milling Co. 

Among the representatives of outside 
mills in Toledo last week were S. L. Den- 
hollem, Ann Arbor, Mich., representing 
the Lindsborg (Kansas) Milling & Ele- 
vator Co. in Michigan, William M. Coup, 
manager Mount Vernon, Ohio, plant of 
the Northwestern Elevator & Mill Co, 
and C. S. Jeffries, manager Detroit of- 
fice Northwestern Consolidated Milling 
Co., Minneapolis. 


NORFOLK 

The sharp advances in grain last week 
brought higher quotations on flour from 
all directions, though buyers apparently 
are still hoping for lower prices on the 
new crop. This section has been suime- 
what discouraged over unfavorable 
weather conditions, which have injured 
crops to some extent and have tende: to 
depress money conditions and restrict 
buying. In the Carolinas, where time 
merchants do an extensive business, ‘his 
has been the case particularly. 

Well-advertised brands of spring ))at- 
ents are quoted at $7.75@8.25 bbl, north- 
western spring patents, bakers gra‘les, 
$7.25@7.75, Kansas patents $6.75@ 1.25, 
and soft winter $5.75@6.25. 

Prices of feed have remained pac- 
tically unchanged. The same conditions 
which apply to flour in the outlying ec- 
tions have applied to feed, and de: ers 
are coming into the market only for 
emergency needs. Standard bran is 
quoted at $25@27 ton, standard 1, id- 
dlings $25@27, soft winter wheat 1id- 
dlings $26@28, and red dog $86@39. 

NOTES 

E. R. Combs, head of the Lebanon 
>) Milling Co., visited Norfolk |ast 
week 

C, J. La Fleur, representing the K:sco 
Mills, Toledo, Ohio, visited the trad. in 
this vicinity last week. 

Virginia mills, which have been ope rat- 
ing on limited schedules, are making 
preparations to begin milling the sew 
crop. In some sections of the state »ew 
wheat is already being harvested in 
small quantities, and within the next two 
weeks it is expected the harvest wil! be 
in full swing. The small mills are be- 
ginning to enter the Carolina territory 
because they are able to make price con- 
cessions on account of low overhead. 

L. A. Schillinger, Baltimore, presi- 
dent of the Potomac States Bakers’ \s- 
sociation, was in Norfolk last week muk- 
ing final arrangements for the annual 
convention of the association, to be lield 
at Virginia Beach June 23-26. He said 
that plans were being made to entertain 
1,200 delegates and their guests. A char- 
tered steamer from Baltimore, June 22, 
will bring the convention party from 
that section, and special electric trains 
have been chartered to carry the delega- 
tion from Norfolk to Virginia Beacl: 

JoserH A. Lest 


NASHVILLE 

Attention of flour buyers in the Svuth- 
east last week was attracted by the ad- 
vance in wheat, and the mills enjoyed 
some increase in the volume of new |usi- 
ness. There is apparently a growing 
sentiment that good soft winter wiicat 
will not sell on the new crop movement 
at much below present values, While 
the present purchasing is confined la*ze- 
ly to immediate needs, some inquir: is 
being received for new crop flour. Mills, 
however, decline to book orders for more 
than 60 days, and are basing their prices 
on present wheat values. 

Specifications on old contracts | «st 
week were reported somewhat more ‘c- 
tive. While a few contracts may be 
carried over into the new crop by ‘le 
mills, indications are that the bulk of 
business booked will have been shipped 
within the next 30 days. 

Flour prices are sharply stronger, *¢- 
flecting the advance in the cash wheat 
market. Quotations, June 14, were s- 
stantially as follows: best or short svft 
winter wheat patent, 98-lb cottons, f.0.”., 
Ohio River points, $7.30@i.65; standard 
or regular patent, $6.30@6. 65; straig'it 
patent, $5.80@6.15; first clears, $4@4.5”. 

Rehandlers report a fair — f 
orders, buying being mostly smi ll 
quantities. Prices: spring wheat first 
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patent, 98-lb cottons, delivered at Nash- 
ville, -$6.90@7.40; hard winter wheat 
short patent, $6.40@6.90. 

Wheat made a steady advance last 
week. No. 2 red, with bill, was quoted 
at $1.30@1.31 bu, Nashville. Some mills 
were forced to go into the market and 
buy wheat at the advancing prices in 
order to cover running needs. New win- 
ter wheat does not move in this territory 
in important volume until July 10 to 15. 
It is expected that the movement will be 
late this year, as the crop has been back- 
ward on account of cool weather. The 
crop» in Tennessee and Kentucky are 
unusually small. 

Demand for millfeed has a better tone, 
with prices steady. Quotations: soft win- 
ter wheat bran, 100-lb bags, f.o.b., Ohio 
River points, $22@23 ton; standard mid- 
dlings or shorts, $25@27. 

Corn meal is a shade higher in sym- 
pathy with the advance in corn, with de- 
mand light. Prices: bolted, in sacks, per 
100 lis, f.o.b., Ohio River points, $2.05@ 
2.10; unbolted, $2@2.05. 


WEEKLY FLOUR OUTPUT 


Quts»ut by Nashville and southeastern 
North- 





flour ills, as reported to The 
weste::: Miller: 
Weekly Flour Pet. 
capacity output of ac- 
bbls bbls tivity 
May ° june 7.... 199,320 99,680 50.0 
Previo week . 180,720 88,987 49.2 
Year 470 wccscoee 186,720 81,901 43.8 
Two rs ago... 187,230 89,658 47.8 
Three ars ago.. 200,880 88,971 44.2 
STOCKS 
June 14 June 7 
Flour 15,800 12,500 
Whea --- 252,000 288,000 
Corn us - 182,000 85,500 
Oats IS psdteeeeesanes 193,000 183,500 
Receipts of grain at Nashville last 
week, 240 cars. 
Joun Lerrer. 
PITTSBURGH 


An improvement was noted in flour 
sales in the Pittsburgh district, but not 
in the volume that the mills would like. 
Most of the bakers did their buying for 
present requirements and prompt ship- 
ment. Flour buyers appeared reluctant 
to make purchases of more than a car 
at a time, especially the jobbers who 
cater to the family trade, as this end of 
the flour business is rather sluggish. 
Some are hoping. that new wheat flour 
will give them lower prices, and as a 
result many of the flour men are of the 
opinion that business will continue quiet 
until the new crop begins to move. 

Flour quotations, June 14: spring 
wheat first patent $7.25@7.75, standard 
patent $6.75@7.25; hard winter short 
patent $6.75@7.25, standard patent $6@ 
6.75; soft winter, $4.75@5.25, bulk; 
clears, $5.25@6.25. 

Millfeed showed more life and activ- 
ity. Demand was good, and prices ad- 
vanced. Quotations, June 14: standard 
middlings, $25@26 ton; flour middlings, 
$29 32; red dog, $35@39; spring wheat 
bran, $25@26; linseed oil meal, $42.90; 
cottonseed oil meal, 43 per cent protein 
$47.50, 41 per cent protein $46.50, 36 
per cent protein $43; dairy feed, 16 per 
oy protein $30.90, 22 per cent protein 
331.90, 

Prospects for cereal products are fa- 
voralle, but the outlook has not yet 
brought a material increase in sales. De- 
mand for corn goods is not pressing, but 
the market is fairly firm in sympathy 
with cash corn. The call is principally 
for yellow, yellow granulated and white 
Creain meal, Corn flour, oat goods and 
barley goods are in fair request. 

Corn quotations June 14: No. 2 yellow 
Shelled 92@94e, No. 2 yellow 89@9Ic, 
No. 4 yellow 87@88c, No. 4 yellow 84@ 
Sov, No. 5 yellow 82@84c; kiln-dried yel- 
‘ow, granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.25, in 100-Ib sacks; pearl hom- 
iny, $2.25. Oats were firm and in fair 
demand, Quotations: No. 2 white, 58@ 
Je; No. 3 white, 57@58c. 

NOTES 

The Pie Crust Flour Co., Pittsburgh, 
has been granted a Pennsylvania char- 
ter, with a capital of $10,000. A. K. 
King, 301 East End Avenue, Pittsburgh, 
is treasurer and manager. 

_W. L. Knorr, president of the W. L. 
Knorr Co., dealers in bakers’ and con- 
fectioners’ supplies, died at his home in 
Pittsburgh on June 13, after a brief ill- 
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ness. He was well known to the trade 
in western Pennsylvania. 

The Grain and Hay Exchange of Pitts- 
burgh on June 10 elected W. H. Heck, 
Philip Geidel and William Walton as 
members of the board of managers for 
the ensuing three years. The board or- 
ganized on June 12 by electing the fol- 
lowing officers: president, W. H. Heck; 
vice president, William Walton; secre- 
tary, Philip Geidel; treasurer, John 
Floyd. 

C. C. Larus, 


INDIANAPOLIS 

Following a sharp advance in the flour 
and feed market last week, the trade be- 
came even more hesitant than before, 
and buying was reduced in volume. Mill- 
ers are not willing to cut prices, and as 
a result little actual business was trans- 
acted. Some inquiries were received, and 
it is believed that, with millers holding 
firm, trade next week will show a better 
tone. Milling is continuing on only a 
fairly good basis, and millers are dis- 
posing well of what is being milled. 

Soft winter wheat patents are quoted 
at $5.25@6.75; hard winter wheat pat- 
ents, $6.25@7.75; spring wheat patents, 
$6.50@7.25. Wheat feeds, bran, mixed 
and middlings, are unchanged from 
prices quoted a week ago. 

The feed market has improved consid- 
erably, notwithstanding that open ranges 
are in condition for live stock. Ship- 
ments of feed have increased outside the 
borders of the state. 

Wheat showed a stiff advance in In- 
dianapolis last week, following a similar 
one on the Chicago market. Bidding the 
first of the week was slow, but stiffened 
toward the close. Receipts were fairly 
good. Most of the grain received went 
to Indianapolis buyers, ds has been the 
case for the past few weeks. 

Bids for car lots of grain at the call 
of the Indianapolis Board of Trade, 
f.o.b., 414%c to New York, June 14: 
wheat, No. 2 red $1.05@1.07, No. 2 hard 
$1.04@1.06; corn, No. 2 white 77@79c, 
No. 3 white 76@78c, No. 2 yellow 754%@ 
77%4c, No. 3 yellow 7444@76%4c,. No. 2 
mixed 73144 @76c, No. 3 mixed 724%@75c; 
oats, No. 2 white 47@48%c, No. 3 white 
46@47ec. 

Inspections of grain, June 14: wheat, 
No. 2 red 4 cars, No. 2 red 3, No. 2 
mixed 2, No. 4 northern spring 1; corn, 
No. 2 white 6 cars, No. 3 white 6, No. 2 
yellow 9, No. 3 yellow 14, No. 4 yellow 
4, No. 5 yellow 1; oats, No. 1 white 2 
cars, No. 2 white 5, No. 4 white 2. 

Output of flour by mills in Indianap- 
olis, with a weekly capacity of 20,000 
bbls, with comparisons, as reported to 
The Northwestern Miller: 


2 
Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
BUG B8S cc vicevvecsvcssevus 8,559 43 
PUSVIONS WOOK 2 ccccvcccsees 8,501 43 
t, gn. . eeereeerrerrrrerT 8,431 42 
TWO FORTE BHO siceccccesees 6,959 35 


Grain inspections, week ending June 
14, in bushels: wheat, 690,000 in; corn, 
314,000 in, 130,000 out; oats, 198,000 in, 
24,000 out; rye, 5,000 in, 1,400 out. 

Stocks in store, June 14, in bus, with 
comparisons: wheat, 136,100, as against 
56,300 on June 16, 1923; corn, 206,000, 
as against 32,300; oats, 49,800, as against 
46,000. 

NOTES 


Edgar H. Evans, president 
Evans Co., is taking a _ business 
pleasure trip through the East. 

I. E. Woodward, of the Acme-Evans 
Co., is taking a Great Lakes boat trip 
and attending the convention of Rotary 
clubs at ‘Toronto. 

The court and creditors have decided 
to have a competent auditor make an 
audit of the books of the defunct Rich- 
land Grain Co., Earl Park, Ind., cover- 
ing the past four years. 

The C. B. Wallace elevator, Frankfort, 
burned June 14, causing a loss of $50,- 
000, partly insured. The fire had gained 
great headway before it was discovered 
by a railroad telegrapher. Only a small 
quantity of corn and other grain was in 
the elevator. 

Officials of the Acme-Evans Co. were 
re-elected recently at the annual busi- 
ness meeting of the company. The re- 
port of operations for the fiscal year 
showed satisfactory production and vol- 
ume of earnings. Officers re-elected 


Acme- 
and 


were: Edgar H. Evans, president; I. E. 
Woodard, vice president and manager; 
E. C. Johnson, treasurer; John A. Reis, 
secretary; J. T. Lippincott, assistant 
treasurer; Hughes Petten, assistant sec- 
retary. Mr. Woodard announced that 
work on the large corn and feed mill is 
being pushed rapidly, and that it will be 
in operation by Sept. 1. 

The “regular” ticket was victorious in 
the annual election of officers and 11 
members of the board of governors of 
the Indianapolis Board of Trade. J. 
Martin Antrim was elected president, 
Brodehurst Elsey vice president, and 
Thomas Oddy was re-elected treasurer. 
L. L. Fellows, who retires as president 
of the board, was elected a member of 
the board of governors, the other 10 gov- 
ernors elected being Clifford Barrett, 
Linton A. Cox, George H. Evans, John 
P. Frenzel, Jr., Mark H. Miller, William 
J. Mooney, Charles C. Perry, Edward B. 
Raub, Frank A. Witt, and I. E. Wood- 
ard. 

Curis O. Arsion. 


EVANSVILLE 

The past week has shown a little im- 
provement in the flour trade. Jobbers 
who have been out of the market because 
of large stocks on hand are beginning to 
nibble again, and the hope is expressed 
that conditions will soon be changed for 
the better. A surprise was noted in the 
export inquiry, millers reporting that ex- 
porters are offering better prices. 

Quotations for the week, based Evans- 
ville, 98-lb cottons, carload lots: best pat- 
ent $6.75@7, first patent $6.35, straights 
85.75@5.95; Kansas, $6.75@6.90; spring, 
$7.25; clears, in jutes, first $4.25, sec- 
ond $3.85. 

Millfeed was reported in better de- 
mand, with inquiries increasing in num- 
ber. Quotations: bran, $22 ton; mixed 
feed, $23; shorts, $24. 

W. W. Ross. 


ATLANTA 

Some improvement was noted in the 
flour trade during the second week in 
June, due to better demand and stiffen- 
ing of prices by mills. Standard pat- 
ents advanced 25@50c per bbl. Stocks 
are rather light, as most contracts have 
been completed. Jobbers and merchants 
are buying to fill present needs, and are 
keeping stocks about even. 

Millfeed also miade a slight advance 
on better business. Demand is only mod- 
erate, but shows some improvement over 
the previous month. Stocks are mod- 
erate, with little buying except to meet 
immediate needs. 

Hominy feed advanced with grains, al- 
though little of it moved. Cottonseed 
meal was very dull, but prices remained 
steady and unchanged, due to small re- 
serve stocks, mostly held by the oil mills. 
Hulls are about gone; no change in 
prices. Hay receipts are very light, and 
trade is dull. No heavy stocks. New 
alfalfa is arriving from New Mexico in 
good condition, with the better grades 
in demand in this market. 

J. Hore Ticner. 





UNFAIR COMPETITION ALLEGED 

Wasuinotron, D. C.—The N. C. Peters 
Mill Co., manufacturer of feeds, Omaha, 
Neb., has been cited by the Federal Trade 
Commission on a charge of unfair com- 
petition. It is charged that the com- 
pany selected certain jobbers and retail- 
ers which it designates “established” job- 
bers and retailers, to which it sells its 
products at its “straight list prices,” with 
the understanding that the respondent 
will sell exclusively to such “established” 
jobbers and retailers in their territory, 
and that they will purchase and sell re- 
spondent’s products exclusive of all oth- 
ers of a similar or competitive nature. 

The respondent company, the cdém- 
plaint alleges, protects its “established” 
dealers by refusing to sell to other deal- 
ers, which it terms “ordinary” in the ter- 
ritory already covered by the “estab- 
lished” dealers. It is further alleged that 
the respondent collects from “ordinary” 
dealers sums of money in excess of the 
“trade list prices,” which are known as 
“overages,” and pays them, without the 
knowledge of the “ordinary” dealers, to 
some of the “established” dealers. 

The complaint states that the respond- 
ent’s alleged acts subsidize the “estab- 
lished” jobbers and retailers to the detri- 
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ment of their competitors, and tend to 

lessen and suppress competition in the 

sale of the respondent’s products. 
Cuartes C. Harr. 





MEASURE OF DAMAGES 
FOR BUYER’S BREACH 


The measure of damages for breach 
of a contract to buy flour was involved in 
the case of Rick vs. Protzman & Co, (224 
Pac. 495), decided by the Oklahoma su- 
preme court. Plaintiff sued for breach 
of such a contract, and the defendants 
requested the trial court to instruct the 
jury that it was the duty of the seller 
to immediately resell the property on 
the nearest and quickest market obtain- 
able and for the best price obtainable, 
and that the damage to the seller, under 
such circumstances, would be the dif- 
ference between the price agreed to be 
paid and the fair cash value of the 
property on the earliest market obtain- 
able therefor after such refusal to ac- 
cept the property under the contract. 

Disposing of the case on appeal, the 
supreme court said: “It was not the duty 
of the plaintiff to make a resale of the 
property at all. He could do so, and, if 
there was a resale, the price received 
would be regarded as the market value, 
in the absence of evidence as to condi- 
tions in the market nearest to the place 
at which it should have been accepted, 
and at such time after the breach of the 
contract as would have sufficed, with 
reasonable diligence, for the seller to 
effect a resale. The price received on 
the resale does not conclusively deter- 
mine the market value, but, where a re- 
sale is made, it is accepted as the mar- 
ket value, in absence of other proof. In 
the instant case there was no evidence 
introduced tending to prove that the 
market value at a place nearest the place 
at which the property should have been 
accepted, and at such time after the 
breach of the contract as would have 
sufficed, with reasonable diligence, for 
the seller to effect a resale, was differ- 
ent from the amount received on the 
resale of the property. The requested 
instruction was properly refused, as 
there was no evidence to justify the giv- 
ing of the same, and it also failed to 
correctly state the duty of the plaintiff.” 

A, L. H. Street. 





CHARGE OF “INTIMIDATING 
EMPLOYERS” IN AUSTRALIA 


MELBOURNE, Vicrorta.— The federal 
arbitration court sat in Melbourne re- 
cently to hear the claims of the Fed- 
erated Millers’ and Mill Employees’ As- 
sociation of Australia against John 
Butcher and other respondents, and the 
claims of D. Anderson & Co. and/or 
other respondents against the union. 

At the outset of the proceedings, at- 
tention was directed to a letter forward- 
ed to the president of the Victorian 
Millowners’ Association from the Vic- 
torian branch of the union which, it was 
declared, was an attempt to intimidate 
the employers before the court made an 
award. The letter referred to the em- 
ployers “putting up a stunt in the arbi- 
tration court in the form of a counter- 
blast against the new claims of the 
union,” and added, among other things, 
“if we cannot obtain an increase in our 
wages and an improvement of our 
working conditions we are going to re- 
duce the value of our labor to the value 
of the money we are receiving.” 

The writer of the letter concluded 
with the statement that the communica- 
tion was not intended as a threat, and 
that the executive of the union desired 
as far as possible to avoid trouble. 

The president of the court viewed the 
matter seriously, and said: “I never give 
an award to persons who go slow, or 
who will not give an undertaking, be- 
fore an award is made, that they will 
observe it. These proceedings will lapse, 
so far as the Victorian association is 
concerned, until that letter, if it was 
from the executive committee, has been 
withdrawn. The men cannot have both 
strikes and arbitration.” 

The secretary of the union intimated 
that he thought he could obtain a re- 
scission of all the resolutions to which 
objection had been taken by the court. - 

Cuartes J. Matruews. 
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SEATTLE 

The Pacific northwestern trade, influ- 
enced by the strength in wheat and ad- 
vancing flour prices, awakened last week 
to the fact that unless it bought prompt- 
ly it might have to pay still higher prices, 
and considerable improvement in demand 
took place. There was little disposi- 
tion shown, however, to buy far ahead. 

Business with California improved 
also, but the Atlantic seaboard has shown 
little or no interest in Pacific flours, 

Oriental inquiry has been extremely 
quiet for several weeks, the buying 
movement of the latter part of May 
having completely subsided. Stocks of 
flour at North China ports are reported 
heavy. The best sales made in May were 
at $5.25 bbl, c.i.f., for straights, since 
when oriental importers have indicated 
$5.15 as their best price, while north 
coast mills have generally advanced of- 
fers to $5.50, c.i.f., for straights. 

All Pacific flours were about 20¢ bbl 
higher at the end of last week than the 
week before. Washington quotations at 
the week end, basis 49-lb cottons, coast, 
in straight cars: family, $6.60@6.90 bbl; 
straights, $4.80@5.10; cut-off, $4.85@5.15. 
Pastry flours, basis 98-lb cottons, $5.80 
@6.20 bbl; bakers patent, same basis, 
$6.50@6.70; blends, made from Montana 
and/or Dakota and Pacific hard wheats, 
$7.10@7.80. 

Dakota top patents, basis 98-lb cot- 
tons, carloads, coast, $7.80@8.35 bbl; 
Montana, $6.95@7.25. 

Millfeed has been in good demand at 
unchanged prices. Washington mill-run 
at the close of last week was quoted at 
$28 ton in straight cars to jobbers; Mon- 
tana mixed feed, $26.50. 

Wheat quotations, June 13, No. 1, 
sacked, coast: hard white, $1.20 bu; soft 
and western white, $1.14; hard and red 
winter and western red, $1.10; northern 
spring, $1.1014; choice milling blue-stem, 
$1.21@1.22., 

Montana dark hard northern spring 
wheat, bulk, coast, 14 per cent protein, 
was quoted at $1.50 bu; 13 per cent, 
$1.47, 

FLOUR OUTPUT 
Weekly output of Seattle mills, in bar- 





rels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 

Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbis tivity 

eume 8-84 ..ccccoss GF 31,297 59 

Previous week ..... 52,! 31,169 59 

We MO accvceceoe f y 19,028 36 

Two years ago..... 52 23,149 44 

Three years ago.... 13,684 26 

Four years ago..... & 28,810 64 

Five years ago..... 52,800 41,396 88 


Weekly output of Tacoma mills, in 
barrels, as reported to The Northwestern 
Miller: 


Weekly © Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

June 8-14 ......... 57,000 30,404 53 
Previous week . . 57,000 27,918 41 
WOO GOS csceiccere Geieee 10,218 18 
Two years ago..... 57,000 11,264 20 
Three years ago.... 57,000 31,799 56 
Four years ago..... 57,000 14,723 26 
Five years ago..... 57,000 49,066 86 


Eighteen interior mills in Washington, 
Oregon and northern Idaho, for the two 
weeks ended June 7, 1924, with a two 
weeks’ capacity (on full-time schedule 
operating six days a week) of 136,400 
bbls of flour, made 58,718 bbls, or 48 
per cent of capacity, against 28,559 bbls, 
or 26 per cent of capacity, made the pre- 
vious fortnight by 15 mills with a two 
weeks’ capacity of 106,400 bbls. 

NOTES 

W. H. Burtt, southeastern manager 
Centennial Mill Co., with headquarters 
at Memphis, Tenn., and Savannah, Ga., 
has been in Seattle recently. 

Friction from the slipping of an ele- 
vator belt has been determined as the 


cause of the fire which recently occurred 
at the plant of the Pasco (Wash.) Flour 
Mills Co. 

The feed mill of the Magnolia Milling 
Co., Seattle, was damaged $3,000 by fire 
last week, fully covered by insurance. 
The fire was caused by a cigarette thrown 
into some hay. 

The loss by fire on May 21 on the 
warehouse and contents of the Union 
Warehouse & Mercantile Co., Craigmont, 
Idaho, has been adjusted at $40,000 on 
stored wheat and $26,500 on the ware- 
house and equipment. 

Colonel E. J. M. Nash, recently re- 
signed as Pacific Coast manager Royal 
Mail Steam Packet Co. and Holland- 
America Line, is president of the re- 
cently incorporated North Pacific Steam- 
ship Co., Ltd., steamship agents. The 
company has opened offices at Vancou- 
ver, B. C., and will shortly do likewise 
at Seattle and Portland. 

Somewhat lower wheat discounts than 
those in force during 1923 were adopted 
for. the 1924 crop by the Pacific North- 
west Grain Dealers’ Association at its 
recent annual meeting, and have been 
submitted to the coast grain exchanges, 
which are expected to approve them. 
The discounts for mixtures of Marquis 
and Turkey wheat are based on new fed- 
eral grades. The differential between 
sacked and bulk wheat was reduced from 
4c to 3c by the association. 

At the recent annual meeting of the 
Association of Professional Flour Mill- 
ers at Seattle, the following officers were 
elected: president, W. F. Cornelius, Co- 
lumbia Milling Co., Portland; vice presi- 
dent, Thomas Grant, Interprovincial 
Flour Mills, Ltd., Saskatoon, Sask; sec- 
ond vice president, William Buck, Seattle 
Flour Mills; third vice president, Wil- 
liam Helm, Thorp (Wash.) Flour Mills. 
Trustees: T. E. Fowler, superintendent 
Fisher Flouring Mills Co., C. E. Good- 
win, superintendent Albers Bros. Milling 
Co., and J. J. Mulvey, superintendent 
Seattle Flour Mills. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

The marked advances in flour in sym- 
pathy with the upward trend in wheat 
have tended to create some new business. 
Owing, however, to bakers being fairly 
well stocked with flour, the amount sold 
has been surprisingly limited. Mill prices 
generally have been advanced 25@40c 
per bbl, and prices now in effect are as 
follows: Dakota standard, $7.90@8.35; 
Montana standard patent, $7.25@7.80; 
Kansas standard, $6.75@7.30; Washing- 
ton and Oregon straight grade, $6@6.25; 
cut-off, $5.50@5.75,—all cotton 98's, de- 
livered, San Francisco. 

The millfeed market remains un- 
changed. Inquiry is limited, owing to 
heavy supplies held by dealers, and of- 
ferings continue fairly liberal. Consid- 
erable Kansas bran has been sold, and 
more is being offered at $28@28.50 per 
ton. Northern standard bran and mill- 
run, $30@31; middlings, $37@38; low 
grade, $38@39,—delivered, San Fran- 
cisco. 

NOTES 

A. H. Allen, general sales manager, 
Crown Mills, Portland, Oregon, was here 
last week. 

Flour shipments from San Francisco 
are steadily increasing. During the past 
week 12,832 bbls of flour were handled 
through this port, with the following des- 
tinations: Japan, 1,000 bbls; Dairen, 
3,000; Nicaragua, 1,115; Panama, 152; 
Honduras, 1,616; Mexico, 2,269; Costa 
Rica, 150; San Salvador, 2,019; Guate- 
mala, 1,601. 

Marius Revel, a baker, has filed suit to 
keep Valentino Perotto out of the bak- 


ery business in his block. He asks $5,000 
damages. According to the complaint, 
Revel bought the bakery. in 1920 with the 
understanding that Perotto was not to 
reopen a bakery within four blocks of 
the shop he had sold. Recently Perotto 
opened a bakery in the next block and, 
Revel claims, has diverted much of his 
business. 

The operating activities of the Sperry 
Flour Co. have been divided into three 
major departments, grain, milling and 
sales, and each department has been 
placed in charge of an executive with 
headquarters in San Francisco. J. D. 
Armstrong, for over 33 years in the com- 
pany’s service, since 1918 as manager for 
the Northwest, has been appointed direc- 
tor in charge of milling. J. K. Smith, 
for a number of years manager of the 
Sperry Flour Co. in Spokane, is director 
in charge of grain. W. H. Joyce, one of 
the founders in 1895 of the Globe Mills, 
and afterwards general manager of Al- 
bers Bros., is director of sales. 


PORTLAND 


Another advance in flour went into ef- 
fect on June 13. Two weeks ago the 
mills raised family flour 20c and bakers 
40c per bbl as a result of the climb in 
wheat prices. Since then the wheat mar- 
ket has made further gains, and the 
mills added another 20c to their list 
prices. The best family patents are now 
quoted at $6.65, bakers hard wheat at 
$7.25 and bakers blue-stem patents at 
$6.60. Whole wheat flour is listed at 
$6.25, graham at $6.05 and soft valley 
flour at $6.20. 

The volume of local and country trade 
was fairly good, but no new export busi- 
ness was reported. There are inquiries 
from the Orient, but prices indicated are 
too low to permit of business. 

Output of Portland mills, in barrels, 
as reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pet. 

capacity output of ac- 

. bbls bbis tivity 
Same S-1E wccccecess 62,000 39,400 63 
Previous week ..... 62,000 39,420 63 
TOOP GOO ccccsceces 62,000 22,506 36 
Two years ago..... 57,000 13,282 23 
Three years ago.... 48,000 12,347 25 
Four years ago..... 48,000 40,973 85 
Five years ago..... 42,600 39,536 92 


Demand for millfeed has slowed down, 
but stocks carried are not large and 
prices are holding steady at $28 per ton 
for mill-run and $40 for middiings. 

Wheat prices advanced sharply last 
week, influenced by eastern strength and 
the poor crop outlook. The mills paid 
up to $1.21 per bu for choice milling 
blue-stem. Club and soft white sold up 
to $1.14, and any kind of red wheat 
brought $1.10. Offerings were not plen- 
tiful at any time. The California de- 
mand for wheat continues good, and is 
expected to increase. Dealers look for 
the largest wheat business on record with 
California this fall. 

The official estimate of the Oregon 
wheat crop this year is 16,539,000 bus, 
compared with 28,000,000 last year. Hot 
winds and little precipitation in May 
brought the condition to the lowest in 
many years. Local showers early in 
June afforded some relief but, generally 
speaking, the state is experiencing the 
driest early summer ever known. The 
June 1 condition of Oregon winter wheat 
was 65 per cent, compared with 97 a 
year ago and 93 the 10-year average. 
Spring wheat is better than fall sown, 
with a condition of 70 per cent. 

J. M. Lownspate. 


GREAT FALLS 


Following the government’s crop re- 
port, there was a sharp rise in the price 
of wheat at country elevators in Mon- 
tana. The advance followed the issuance 
of the weekly flour card, but it is ex- 
pected that flour quotations will move 
upward 25@50c bbl before the new card 
comes out. Elevator points taking the 
freight rate of 42c per 100 lbs to Minne- 
apolis paid 98c per bu for the first time 
June 1l. At some points, where there is 
sharper competition than is general, 
there has been an added premium of 
5@9c, and at all such places the wheat 
price to the farmer for No. 1 dark 
northern spring wheat was thus above 
$1. Current prices for mill output: pat- 
ent flour $6.75 bbl and first clear $4.70, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., Great Falls, car 
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lots; bran $25 ton, and standard id- 
dlings $27, same terms, 


NOTES 


George F. Sutherland, superintendent 
of the Royal Milling Co.’s plants, passed 
10 days at Hunter’s Hot Springs, re- 
turning last week. 

An official statement by the Montana 
Wheat Growers’ Association says that 
the management has distributed alout 
$400,000 as the final payment on the fal] 
pool of wheat to its membership. 

Hail insurance has been paid by the 
Montana hail insurance departmei{ in 
the seven years of its existence to the 
amount of a little over $1,100,000. \lore 
than 15,000 farmers shared in the d'.tri- 
bution. 

Edward Jacoby and J. C. Place jaye 
acquired the Gourley and Butterk rust 
bakeries at Havre and consolidated t \em. 
Under the consolidation, the business wil] 
be operated in the plant formerly known 
as the Gourley bakery. 

Starting June 20, at Glacier Nat onal 
Park Hotel, the tenth annual conve: tion 
of the Northwestern Grain Dealers’ As- 
sociation will be held. T. W. Hall, })-esi- 
dent of the Minneapolis Chambe: of 
Commerce, has promised to be pri -ent 
as one of the speakers. 

Joun A. Cur: \ 





MILLING AT MARSEILLE 
SHOWS GREAT ACTIV ‘TY 


A report to the Department of ¢ on- 
merce from the United States cons: |ate 
at Marseille, France, gives conside ible 
information regarding flour milliny ac- 
tivities and the grain trade at hat 
port. 


The year 1923, the report si tes, 
marked the resumption by the .» reat 
Marseille flour milling industry 0: its 


pre-war volume, as will appear | rom 
the following statement of wheat im- 
ports: 


Bus I 
oo} ae 24,662,000 1920...... 18,2) ',000 
ee 21,480,000 1921....... 16,8 ) 
1913. - 38,112,000 1922....... 18,¢ 00) 
| ee 16,992,000 1923....... 23,5 100 


While the 1913 figure has not cen 
equaled, the general average for pre war 
annual imports appears to have bee: at- 
tained. 

There is an important difference i: the 
use to which the wheat is put, how:ver, 
as compared with the pre-war pvriod. 
In 1913 about 170,000 tons of wheat ‘lour 
were exported from Marseille by sea, 
and about 110,000 were sent into t!. in- 
terior of France. At present the ‘jour 
exports have been prohibited, whil the 
manufacture of flour for the domestic 
market is increasing. The same situ tion 
exists with regard to macaroni, sem lina 
and wheat pastes, exportation of \ hich 
has shrunk virtually to nothing. ‘Tiw 43 
flour mills and 32 macaroni and w at- 
paste mills of this city are now 1: \nu- 
facturing for French home consum} (ion. 

The reappearance of South Ru-sian 
cereals of excellent quality during the 
year gives promise that Marseille my in 
time again receive large supplie- of 
wheat at prices which will enable { to 
recapture the lucrative flour trad. of 
the Near East, which played so in or- 
tant a part in its commerce a de ade 
ago. In 1913 Russia furnished prac! cal- 
ly half the wheat for the Marseille 1 ills, 
whereas in 1923 the United States and 
Canada were the principal suppliers. «nd 
the reviving Russian shipments for ned 
only about one twentieth of the © °tal 
arrivals. The quantity of Algerian «nd 
Moroccan wheat harvest has in ge! ral 
been rising, but flour and mac: oni 
plants in these regions are springin, "P 
to withhold much of this wheat from: ¢x- 
port to Marseille. 

The course of events in the w: «at 
trade in 1923 was probably the 1 st 
erratic witnessed for a number of ye '. 
many different elements alternately 1: |i- 
tating in favor of a rise or a declin: in 
prices. At times it was thought | at 
France was all but independent of : ''- 
eign countries in the matter of sup) ¥- 
ing home needs, at other times large |) '- 
chases were effected abroad, a good }) "t 
of which were subsequently cance 4, 
namely, repurchased by the original s: !- 
ers at prices which, while procuring ha! - 
some profits here, enabled the same govds 
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to be shipped to other countries with ad- 
vantage. 

Exchange rates obviously ranked fore- 
most among the factors acting detri- 
mentally to imports. 

Toward the end of the summer a num- 
ber of cargoes of Russian wheat came in 
_the first since the close of the war. 
Further sales have been made regularly 
since, and although the total volume of 
these imports is far from what came 
from that direction in former years, yet 
it cuts a considerable figure. 





MUNICIPAL TAXES 
ON EXPORT BUSINESS 


“The city of St. Louis imposes upon 
its merchants and manufacturers a tax 
of $! on each $1,000 of gross sales,” 
writes a flour merchant of that city. 
“The point has been made by some of 
us thut sales made for export could not 
be inc'uded in computing the amount to 
be levied for a license tax, on a theory 
that export sales are not taxable by any 
state vr municipality. Please cite us any 
decisions that sustain our contention.” 

It s-ems that the decisions bearing on 
the su'ject are directly adverse to the 
conten'ion. Speaking of this ordinance 
in the case of American Mfg. Co. vs. 
City o: St. Louis, 192 S.W. 402, the su- 
preme court of Missouri said: 

“The city has, by ordinance, forbid- 
den them [manufacturers] to pursue 
their \usiness within the city without 
procuring a license, and has prescribed 
the additional tax they shall pay for that 
purpose which is graduated to accord 
with the amount of business they shall 
carry to the point of realizing the profit 
or liquidating the loss by the sale of 
the product of their work. That 
his [the manufacturer’s] right to pursue 
his business is the one thing he receives 
as compensation for the tax is evident, 
and that the method of fixing its amount 
by the amount that he receives from the 
licensed activity is a just and equitable 
one is not disputed... . 

“Any other interpretation of the or- 
dinance under which the business is li- 
censed would not only do violence to its 
terms, but would ascribe to the legisla- 
tive department of the city the absurd 
intention to give every person and cor- 
poration, that might desire to avail them- 
selves of it, the unlimited right to pur- 
sue the business of manufacturing in the 
city without license or the payment of 
any tax upon the privilege, provided they 
would store their product outside the 
city limits, and sell it through nonresi- 
= agencies, to customers in other 
States... . 

“We hold that the tax in question is a 
tax upon the privilege of pursuing the 
business of manufacturing these goods 
in the city of St. Louis; that when the 
goods were manufactured, the obligation 
accrued to pay the amount of the tax 
represented by their production when it 
should be liquidated by their sale by the 
manufacturer; that their removal from 
the city of St. Louis and storage else- 
where, whether within or without the 
state, worked no change in this obliga- 
tion; that their sale by the respondent 
wherever they may have been stored at 
the time, whether it was done through its 
home office in New York or the office 
of its factory in St. Louis, should have 
been reported in its return to the license 
collector of the city of St. Louis and 
the amount included in fixing the amount 
Payable on account of its license tax.” 

The ordinance, or at least a similar 
one, was under consideration by the same 
court in an earlier case between the same 
parties (142 S.W. 297). There it was 
contended that levy of a manufacturer’s 
license tax upon goods sold from plain- 
tiff's factory in St. Louis to persons re- 
siding outside of the state was invalid, 
as violating the clause of the federal 
constitution which gives Congress exclu- 
Sive power to regulate commerce with 
foreign nations and among the several 
states. Overruling the contention, the 
supreme court of Missouri said: 

‘The evident purpose of that proyision 
of the federal Constitution is to 
prevent any state from discriminating 
against the products of another state; 
and it was not intended to prohibit a 
State in which goods are grown or manu- 
factured from placing such reasonable 
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burdens of taxation upon same as are 
necessary for the support and mainte- 
nance of such state. 

“Clearly no state can legally discrimi- 
nate in favor of its own products 
against the products of another state, 
and a direct or indirect levy by one state 
of an import tax or embargo upon goods 
lawfully shipped across its borders from 
a sister state would be wholly illegal. 

“In our opinion, it was not the inten- 
tion of the framers of our federal Con- 
stitution to compel or encourage a state 
to discriminate against its own citizens in 
favor of those of another state; and this 
would be the effect of adopting plain- 
tiff’s views. It is not denied that defend- 
ant has a right to levy a tax on the sales 
made by plaintiff from its factory in 
this state to citizens of this state, and 
this tax, of course, increases the price of 
said goods so sold to citizens of Mis- 
souri; thus it necessarily follows that, if 
plaintiff be permitted to sell its goods 
to citizens of other states without pay- 
ing such license tax, plaintiff will thereby 
become enabled to sell its goods outside 
of the state cheaper than they are fur- 
nished to citizens of this state, where its 
factory and property receive the pro- 
tection of our laws. 

“If the state of Illinois levies, or per- 
mits its municipalities to levy, a tax up- 
on the sales made from factories located 
within its borders, it would only be nec- 
essary, under the construction of the in- 
terstate commerce law sought by plain- 
tiff, for it to establish a factory in East 
St. Louis and supply its Missouri cus- 
tomers from such factory, and supply its 
Illinois patrons from its Missouri fac- 
tory; and by that method escape taxes 
upon its sales in both states. We cannot 
give our assent to a doctrine so unrea- 
sonable and unjust, and we therefore 
hold the trial court properly denied a re- 
covery upon taxes paid on goods shipped 
from plaintiff's St. Louis factory to citi- 
zens of other states.” 

Similar conclusions have been reached 
by the courts of other states under kin- 
dred tax measures. For example, in the 
case of Southern Operating Co. vs. City 
of Chattanooga, 159 S.W. 1091, the Ten- 
nessee supreme court decided that an oc- 
cupation tax could be levied upon one 
selling goods, although all of his pur- 
chases and sales were made outside the 
state. And in the same state it has been 
ruled that goods were taxable there, even 
though imported for the purpose of dis- 
tribution beyond the borders of the state. 

What the courts have decided concern- 
ing a tax on local manufacture of goods 
partly or wholly designed for shipment 
to other states appears to be equally de- 
cisive of the validity of the tax, although 
part of the goods may be intended for 
export. It is true that there is an inde- 
pendent prohibition in the federal Con- 
stitution of taxation by states of exports, 
but it is settled by judicial decision that 
it does not forbid “a tax on foreign bills 
of exchange, or on money or property in- 
vested in the importing or exporting 
business, nor a corporate franchise tax, 
nor a license tax on the privilege of do- 
ing business within the state.” (12 Cor- 
pus Juris, 115.) 

A, L. H. Srreert. 





INJURIES TO PLANT VISITORS 

A decision of the Oklahoma supreme 
court shows that mere existence of a 
dangerous condition on mill or elevator 
premises does not create legal liability 
on the part of the proprietor for injury 
to an invitee upon the premises, where 
he has gone beyond the part of the plant 
to which he was implied invited, and 
where his injury was due to no willful- 
ness on the part of the mill. The de- 
cision was handed down in the case of 
Plowman vs. Chickasha Milling Co. (221 
Pac. 476). 

Plaintiff's husband died of blood poi- 
soning resulting from laceration of one 
of his hands when it came in contact with 
tin cups on a moving endless belt in an 
elevator leg in a grain elevator operated 
by defendant milling company. Dece- 
dent had gone to the elevator with a load 
of oats for unloading, and the supreme 
court decided that judgment in plaintiffs 
favor must be reversed, because the evi- 
dence failed to show actionable negli- 
gence on the part of the defendant. 

A. L. H. Srreer. 
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The government report was a surprise 
to the trade, and was considered very 
bullish, especially on wheat and rye. 
This caused millfeeds to advance sharp- 
ly, and it became apparent early in the 
week that the majority of buyers felt 
that, with corn and oats for future ship- 
ment several dollars a ton higher than 
millfeeds, the latter feeds were worth 
purchasing at this time. 

Demand was widespread, covering a 
larger territory than for some time. 
Philadelphia and eastern jobbers bought 
considerable both from the Southwest 
and the Northwest. The Southwest also 
sold to the Pacific Coast, including Cali- 
fornia, for deferred or season shipment 
in large quantities. Sales from the 
Southwest for present shipment to west- 
ern territory were comparatively heavy. 
This is the result of dry conditions, and 
even the active operation of the Pa- 





E. W. Elmore, Oneonta, N. Y. 


Recently elected president of the American 
Feed Manufacturers’ Association 


cific Northwest mills has failed to sup- 
ply the requirements there at this time. 

Some jobbers have bought a fair vol- 
ume for deferred shipment, and pur- 
chases were also made by commercial 
mixers. However, not all mixers came 
into the market, some holding out because 
of the influence of the discouraging dairy 
products price situation; although the lat- 
ter part of the week milk producers in 
New York state received an advance of 
le per quart for their milk. 

The advance in millfeeds has shut off 
buying in Wisconsin and northern Illi- 
nois. This section does not buy very 
heavily at this season, but there were a 
great many inquiries for feed for de- 
ferred shipment at $1@1.50 under the 
low prices. Very few, if any, bought 
feed for deferred shipment, and as re- 
tail dealers did not get in and buy at the 
low prices, they are not likely to take on 
purchases at the present time, and will 
buy supplies only as needed. 

The Southwest reported that the mills 
operated more actively than in many 
weeks. While wheat values brought 
prompt shipping directions more freely, 
sales of standard bran for spot and quick 
shipment were largely around $19@19.50, 
Kansas City. 

Shorts have advanced sharply, and the 
range between bran and _ shorts has 
widened to $3.50@4 per ton. Red dog 
was in good demand, around $29@31 per 
ton. There was a fair demand, due to 
the high prices ruling for corn. 

Linseed oil meal has advanced sharply 
the past week, as crushers are finding the 
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supply of flaxseed decreasing, and prices 
advanced $1@2 per ton. Minneapolis is 
holding firmly at $41, Milwaukee $42.50 
@48, and Chicago $42@43. Jobbers, 
however, are willing to shade the prices 
slightly under mills’ asking prices. 

Due to the increased demand by mix- 
ers, brewers’ grains have advanced sharp- 
ly, and are selling at $28@30 per ton, 
Chicago basis, for July and August ship- 
ment. 

Gluten feed prices remain unchanged 
from the previous week. 

Prices in the principal markets on June 
14, 1924, and on the same date in 1923, 
in 100-lb sacks, were as follows: 


1923 1924 

Minneapolis bran ....... $19.00 $18.50@19.00 
Pure wheat bran ........ 20.00 19.50@20.00 
Minneapolis middlings .. 24.00 19.50@20.00 
Minneapolis rye feed .... 24.00 16.00@16.50 
Minneapolis flour midds... 28.00 23.00@24.50 
Minneapolis red dog..... 31.00 29.00@32.00 
Mixed feed ............. 23.00 19.50@20.50 
Minneapolis old process 

Ol MOR] .cccccccveccecs 37.00 40.50@41.00 
Minneapolis bran* ...... 28.50 27.00@27.75 
Minneapolis middlings*.. 31.00 27.00@27.50 
Minneapolis red dog*.... 42.00 40.00@42.00 
Duluth bran ............+ 21.00 20.00@20.50 
Duluth middlings ....... 25.00 20.00@20.50 
Duluth flour middlings... 29.50 24.50@25.50 
Country mixed feed ..... 25.00 20.50@21.50 
Duluth red dog. ......... 33.00 31.00@34.00 
ee See BOOM 6c cc cdcces 24.00 19.50@20.50 


St. Louis brown shorts.. 26.00 20.50 @ 21.00 
St. Louis gray middlings 29.00 21.50@23.50 
St. Louis white middlings 32.00 27.00@28.00 


St. Louis mixed feed..... 26.00 20.00@21.00 
St. Louis oat feed ...... 15.00 10.00@11.00 
St. Louis alfalfa meal... 24.00 20.00@24.00 
St. Louis fine white hom- 
errr 30.00 28.00@28.50 
Kansas City pure bran... 20.00 18.50@19.00 
Kansas City bran ....... 22.00 18.50@19.00 


Kansas City brown shorts 26.00 20.50@21.50 
Kansas City gray shorts. 27.00 23.50@24.50 
Kansas City red dog .... 22.00 28.50@29.00 
Philadelphia winter bran 30.00 27.00@27.50 
Philadelphia pure bran.. 31.00 26.00@27.00 
Philadelphia spring bran 30.00 26.00@26.50 
Philadelphia spring midds 32.00 25.00@26.00 


Philadelphia red dog.... 40.00 36.00@39.00 
Philadelphia flour midds. 38.00 32.00@35.00 
Philadelphia rye feed.... 34.00 24.00@25.50 
Wetter DPEM ccccccesccce 23.00 22.00@22.50 
Milwaukee bran ........ 21.50 21.50@22.50 
Milwaukee middlings ... 25.00 21.50@22.00 
Milwaukee flour midds... 27.00 25.50@26.50 
Milwaukee red dog ..... 31.00 31.00@34.60 
Milwaukee rye feed ..... 27.00 18.00@18.50 
Milwaukee old process oil 

MOB] on ccccccecvesccces 38.50 42.50@43.00 
Cottonseed meal ........ 43.00 41.00@46.00 
Badger hominy feed ..... 34.00 .....@31,50 
Amerikorn dairy ration... 39.00 .....@40.50 
Badger stock feed ...... 28.50 .....@26.00 
Reground oat feed ...... 14.00 9.50@10.00 

SPECIAL FEEDS 

Brewers’ dried grainst...$..... $27.50@29.50 
Hominy feed® .......... 38.00 34.50@35.50 


Gluten feed, 100 lbst**... 37.15 .+ »@33.90 
Rate to Boston from— Lake-and-rail All-rail 


Minneapolis crs $9.10 
pl eee bare . 7.00 9.10 





St. Louis « eee 7.50 
Kansas City . - 8.90 9.70 
Milwaukee 5.70 6.59 


** July. 
J. W. Jouno. 


*Boston. tChicago. 





OCEAN RATES 
Ocean rates on flour from Atlantic ports, 
all subject to confirmation, as quoted Tues- 
day, June 17, in cents per 100 Ibs: 





cr 


rom 
Phila-Hamp- 





New Bos- Balti- del- ton 
To— York ton more phia Roads 
Aberdeen .... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Amsterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Antwerp ..... 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
Belfast ...... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 23.00 
Bremen ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
by Peer 22.00 .... «eee 33.00 eewe 
CarGie ..cccs 22.00 22.00 
Bergen ...... Beeee cscs cose Gee 
Christiania ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Stavanger ... 27.00 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Copenhagen... 26.00 26.00 26.00 26.00 
. See 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 
Dublin ....... 23.00 .... 23.00 23.00 jens 
Dundee ...... 23.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 32.00 
Glasgow ..... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Stockholm ... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 aes 
Gothenburg .. 27.00 27.00 27.00 
Malmé ...... 29.00 .... 29.00 29.00 seme 
Hamburg .... 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 22.00 
Bordeaux .... 27.50 .... 27.50 27.5 amie 
Havre ...cces 27.50 27.50 27.60 ooee 
Marseilles BOO scee seve cess vase 
Helsingfors... 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 30.00 
Genoa, Naples 25.00 25.00 25.00 25.00 vows 
BEG cccccccce sees 22.00 22.00 
Leith ... «+++ 22.00 22.00 $8 
Liverpool 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
London ...... 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Londonderry. . vonp De c6ss card 
Manchester .. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 
Newcastle ... B3.00 ..2. ceee sees ee 
Rotterdam .. 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 21.00 
GHRPRISP 240+ GEO woce sess cove see 
Southampton... 22.00 san 
Dansig ...... 28.00 27.00 
Pirseus ...... 30.00 eoe 
Stettin ...... 30.00 





More cars were loaded with revenue 
freight during the first 13 weeks this 
year, that is, from Jan. 1 to March 29, 
inclusive, than during any corresponding 
period on record. The total was 11;- 
587,274 cars. 
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NEW YORK 

Wheat prices jumping up 4c a day 
brought a feeling of almost war-time ac- 
tivity in the market, and this, coupled 
with fairly good exports of this grain, 
created a sentiment toward higher prices 
and an additional firmness on the part 
of millers. 

One big wheat operator pointed out 
ihat shortages in the wheat crop, com- 
pared with last year, are now apparent 
in nearly all the northern hemisphere. 
The world may have a carry-over of not 
more than 250,000,000 bus on July 1, and 
with the cut in the United States crop of 
100,000,000 bus and the possibility of an 
equal reduction in Canada, to say noth- 
ing of decreases in other countries, the 
situation is such as has not been seen in 
a great many years. 

Flour prices showed some advance, 
though not in all cases in full propor- 
tion to the increase in wheat. Mills were 
extremely firm, and refused offers for 
good quantities of flour at price levels 
prevailing before the recent advance. 
One mill agent reported a refusal by 
his mill of a 5,000-bb] lot at 1l5¢ below 
the mill’s level, while in the previous 
week, had any such offer been made, it 
would in all probability have been ac- 
cepted. 

There is a general feeling among close 
observers that buyers have let the mar- 
ket get away from them, and continu- 
ance of their present waiting to buy at 
previous lower levels will cost them dear- 
ly. With only fair stocks on hand, they 
must purchase, quite regularly, at least 
enough to meet weekly requirements. 
These purchases will have a tendency 
toward further firmness in the situation, 
and will probably have the effect of 
bringing big buyers into the market, par- 
ticularly if the present strength holds 
for even a few days. 

Export flour sales consisted only of 
small lots going forward to buyers whose 
connections with sellers on this side of 
the water have been of long standing. 
Clearances of previous sales were fairly 
good, Quotations: spring first patents 
$7.50@8.20, standard patent $6.45@6.85, 
first clear $5@5.50; hard winter patents 
$6.35@6.85, straights $5.80@6.35, first 
clears $4.75@5.50; rye, $4.25@4.70,—all 
in jute. Receipts, 197,727 bbls; exports, 
224,325. 

With a wheat market stronger than for 
several months, and with spectacular ad- 
vances in prices, some were inclined to 
feel that a strong bull movement had 
started; others, that a total 8¢ advance 
had discounted the reported world short- 
age. Quotations: No. 2 red, c.i.f., do- 
mestic, $1.281%; No. 1 dark northern 
spring, c.i.f., domestic, $1.47; No. 2 hard 
winter, f.o.b., export, $1.26; No. 1 north- 
ern Manitoba, in bond, f.o.b., export, 
$1.23; No. 2 mixed durum, f.o.b., export, 
$1.21%. Receipts, 1,167,800 bus; exports, 
1,212,923. 

Corn followed wheat to higher prices, 
as it was felt that, owing to poor grow- 
ing conditions, the next government re- 
port would show a further reduction. 
Quotations: No. 2 yellow, $1.00%,; No. 2 
mixed, 991,c; No. 2 white, $1.00144,. Re- 
ceipts, 59,000 bus; exports, 25,933. 

Oats showed some gain, and reflected 
action in other grains. Quotations: No. 
2 white, 6lc; No. 3 white, 60c; No. 4 
white, 59c; ordinary white, clipped, 61% 
@62%c; fancy white, clipped, 64@6414c. 
Receipts, 530,000 bus; exports, 428,792. 

A CONVENTIONIZED COUNTRY 

With three bakery conventions at or 
east of Buffalo recently completed, a na- 
tional Republican convention at Cleve- 
land having struggled to nominate a vice 
president, and a national Democratic 
convention soon to be held in New York, 
which will struggle just as hard—or 


harder—to nominate a presidential can- 
didate, the subject of conventions is now 
filling the public mind and the public 
prints. 

Will Rogers, that popular postpran- 
dial orator, roper and thrower of the 
bull for revenue only—and admits it 
reported the Cleveland fracas for a New 
York newspaper. He held that the 
Cleveland convention was unnecessary, 
because Mr. Coolidge could have been 
nominated by a postal card, and if all 
the money spent there on political badges 
and political literature was spent on re- 
lief of the farmer the whole country 
would be extremely prosperous. Mr. 
Rogers advocated Will Hays for the 
presidential nominee of both parties, and 
suggested that Congress be moved to 
Hollywood. This would not be such a 
bad plan, because then the senators and 
the congressmen could be filmed in the 
movies and have something of a perma- 
nent nature to look back upon and be 
ashamed of. 

Mr. Rogers reported that William Jen- 
nings Bryan was constantly in attendance 
at the Republican convéntion, possibly 
hoping, in the event of the convention 
being unable to agree upon a vice presi- 
dential candidate, that it might compro- 
mise and nominate him. Conventions 
sometimes result in funny things. 


FLOUR CLUB MEETING 


The meeting of the New York Flour 
Club, held June 10, developed nothing 
of any importance. Plans for attending 
the coming meeting of the national body 
at Buffalo on June 20 were discussed, 
and indications were to the effect that 
there would be a delegation of 10, and 
possibly 12, from New York. It was de- 
cided to hold no meetings during July 
and August. 

NOTES 

K. L. Burns, secretary and manager 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., was 
in New York June 12. 

Garfield Meyer, treasurer Duluth- 
Superior Milling Co., Duluth, Minn., was 
in New York last week. 

M. A. Healy, who is now conducting 
the flour brokerage business established 
by his father, the late Thomas E. Healy, 
under the name Thomas E. Healy & 
Son, Inc., has applied for membership in 
the exchange. 

George FE. Hincke, vice president Is- 
mert-Hincke Milling Co., Kansas City, 
with Mrs. Hincke, spent last week in the 
Fast attending the graduation of their 
son from the United States Military 
Academy, West Point. 

Recent amendments to the shipping 
law, which it is anticipated President 
Coolidge will sign, will permit the Ship- 
ping Board to use a maximum of $25,- 
000,000 for the purpose of converting a 
number of its vessels so as to use Diesel 
engines. Experts under Admiral Benson 
have worked out the plan, and _ recon- 
struction will begin as soon as_prac- 
ticable. 


BUFFALO 

Flour prices advanced sharply last 
week, the climb beginning on Monday 
and continuing until the close of Satur- 
day’s business. In instances they reached 
60c bbl, although some of the smaller 
mills did not put into effect increases 
proportionate to those of the larger 
grinders. 

Buyers showed a disposition toward the 
end of the week to buy at the prices 
prevailing at the beginning of the ad- 
vance, but they found limits were firmly 
maintained, and few offers below the 
market were confirmed. Directions im- 
proved substantially, arid heavy ship- 
ments will be made this week as a result. 


Most bakers and grocers have some 
flour on hand, and their buying from 
now until new crop prices are quoted 
will be restricted. But for the fact that 
some of the smaller mills were content 
with 25c advances the trade here might 
have booked a large number of small and 
medium-sized orders last week. The 
small mills exercise just enough influ- 
ence to cause buyers to try to get impos- 
sible concessions on their favorite 
brands. 

Fancy spring patents led the advance 
with an upward turn of 50@60c, while 
others were not advanced to this extent. 
First clears went up only 25c, due to the 
fact that some eastern mills had sur- 
pluses which they closed out at old prices. 

Semolina advanced 4c, to 44%c. Mac- 
aroni manufacturers are loath to buy at 
this price, in view of the price war which 
is resulting in the sale of their finished 
product at 5c lb wholesale in this mar- 
ket. Some smaller producers are trying 
to get 6c in the face of this competition. 
White rye flour advanced to around $5 
bbl. 

Buffalo flour quotations, June 14: 
spring patents, fancy $7.70@8.10, stand- 
ard $7.25@7.60, first clear $5.50@5.75; 
Kansas fancy $7@7.25, standard $6.75@ 
6.90; semolina, 444c Ib, 100-lb sacks; rye, 
light, $4.80@5.10. 

Output of Buffalo mills, with weekly 
capacity as noted, with comparisons, as 
reported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Weekly Flour Pct. 

capacity output ofac- 

bbls bbls tivity 

Same Ge4 ccavses 187,500 155,064 83 
Previous week ... 187,500 128,719 75 
ZOGE BHO cccvecsss 166,500 97,885 58 
Two years ago... 166,500 146,550 88 


THE FEED MARKET 


Millfeeds kept pace with flour through- 
out the week, which was one of numerous 
flurries and strenuous efforts to get con- 
firmations of offers, most of these being 
unsuccessful. Buffalo mills withdrew 
from the market, temporarily at least, on 
bran and middlings, and will not book 
additional business until they have sum- 
mer production estimates before them. 
It is thought this withdrawal will serve 
to steady the market, but at the same 
time it will enable resellers to unload 
their holdings at a substantial profit. 

Had mills taken all the business that 
was Offered they could have far oversold 
July and August production, it is be- 
lieved. In view of their withdrawal, 
local quotations are largely nominal, but 
last sales were on a basis of $23@23.25 
for bran and middlings, and around $24 
for pure bran. Western feeds advanced 
to $27.50, Boston, lake-and-rail, and $28 
all-rail. Confirmation was refused new 
business offered at these prices on June 
11, when sellers’ ideas were 25@75c above 
these levels, but no business was done at 
the higher prices. Some western mills 
intimated they were not interested in 
July and August business for the pres- 
ent, at any price within reason. 

Oil meal advanced 50c, to $39.50 for 
prompt and $40 for July and beyond. 
These prices were maintained firmly. 
Cottonseed meal advanced to $51 for the 
43 per cent for prompt and June ship- 
ment and to $51.50 for July. There was 
no great evidence of short selling of 
feeds during the week. 

Gains were noted in lake receipts of 
grain. During the week ending June 10 
the fleet brought down 2,924,590 bus 
wheat, according to estimates for The 
Northwestern Miller. Corn receipts in 
the same period totaled 977,144 bus, and 
oats 250,000. 

Clearances for Montreal totaled 604,- 
609 bus wheat, 49,000 bus rye and 18,000 
bus corn. Rail receipts in the same 
period: wheat, 15 cars; corn, 22; barley, 
7; oats, 87; feed, 20; rye, 4. 

Stocks of grain in store and afloat, 
according to latest estimates: 


In store— American Canadian Total 
Wheat ......... 3,367,076 3,041,333 6,408,409 
GEOR escccsccess Ree <se0es 1,998,678 
See 782,964 942,918 1,725,882 
ae 120,600 8,721 129,321 
eer 1,406,456 113,969 1,520,425 

Afloat— 

\. 218,919 306,000 524,919 
es i. ere 16,000 


Buffalo elevator stocks decreased 3,- 
227,000 bus during the week, 1,330,000 
bus being loaded onto eanal craft in ad- 
dition to rail shipments and Montreal 
clearances. 

Grain shippers were in the market for 
small and medium-sized boats to take 
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cargoes from Chicago to Buffalo at 1%¢ 
bu, and Fort William to Buffalo at 1%e. 
Only two charters were reported made 
at these figures, other operators refusing 
to close at the low rates. 

Millers covered nothing but pressing 
needs during the week, awaiting a turn 
in the market which did not materialize. 
Sales of corn dropped to the lowest ley- 
els of the year, the last transaction jn 
No. 2 yellow being at 89c. No. 3 white 
oats sold on June 14 at 56% @ 56%. 
Barley demand good, with offerings light; 
the 46-lb malting grade is quoted at 80c, 
e..f. 

NOTES 

Fire recently caused slight damave in 
the Globe elevator. 

The George Urban Milling Co. has 
been granted a permit to build a cereal 
cooking mill to cost $18,000. 

William Schum, of the Thomas loyce 
Feed Co., was injured painfully hile 
working in the firm’s Attica mill. 

Work of construction has been }egun 
on the new 1,000,000-bu elevator » hich 
the state is to build at the barge canal 
terminal at Oswego. 

M. C. Burns, grain and feed deale:. hias 
passed the crisis of an attack of sc irlet 
fever, but will be a month or long: re- 
covering his strength. 

Pennsylvania state police say th ex- 
pect to make two arrests within © few 
days in connection with the burni:y of 
an Erie mill last January. 

Police have under arrest a mat said 
to have admitted holding up two w vons 
of the Hall Baking Co. here last © eek. 
One driver drove off the bandit, an’! the 
other surrendered about $75. 

The S. M. Flickinger Co., Buffalo « hain 
store operator, has bought the Wald nger 
warehouse at Erie for $90,000, and will 
use it as a branch. F. J. Waldinge: will 
become manager of the Flickinger ~ ores 
in Erie. 

George Clinton, of Buffalo, has heen 
appointed as one of the members o/ the 
committee of three which will arringe 
for observance of the hundredth «nni- 
versary of the opening of the state |)arge 
canal next October. 

P. D. Faunesto: k. 


ROCHESTER 

Millers who for a month had been tak- 
ing prices seriously got their rewar«! last 
week with the sharp upturn in \ heat. 
The small part of the trade that had 
flour bought ahead was lucky. Perhaps 
millers who were rather closely c:ught 
up, unless they had already hedged. also 
were lucky. Buyers who assumed that 
they had a reason for staying ou! be- 
fore the advance had further reaso for 
such an attitude, but, barring some bak- 
ers who were long on flour, supplies were 
getting short. However, most buyers 
apparently decided to hold out unti! the 
last barrel moved. 

Mills for the most part promptl) ad- 
vanced prices, with net gains for the 
week of 25@50c on the higher graces of 
hard wheat flour. About the only excep- 
tion was the inclination to stand p.it on 
first clears, as in one or two inst. ces 
mills had an accumulation held over 
from cheaper wheat. 

With most mills rather closely ¢: ght 
up on bookings, shipping directions were 
light. What little current business ‘here 
was, was all for prompt delivery. 

Range of prices on spring wheat | »urs 
June 14: patents, $7.75@8.15 bbl, c: {ton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $7.60@ .70; 
straights, $7.10, mostly local; bakers )at- 
ent, $7.50, cotton 98’s, car lots, Bo. ‘on; 
local, $7.35; first clears, $6@6.50, c. ton 
98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $6@° 50; 
low grade, $4.50, jute, car lots, Bo ‘on. 

Pressed for soft winter wheat | re, 
and with no prospect of much impr ve- 
ment, mills began to sort their busi: «ss. 
Those who bought mill brands got the 
preference, while those who inquired for 
bulk, or the equivalent, got noth ng. 
Winter wheat mills were not looking ‘or 
new business. As it was, they sold s! ort 
on a rising market in order to take « ire 
of régular trade. While they advan ed 
prices on winter straights 15@20c | |, 
it was probably insufficient to cover | \¢ 
advance in wheat here, which has }:«n 
steady, despite the shifting option mt 
ket in the big centers. Mills were |)/d- 
ding close up to $1.30 bu to growers. 
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June 18, 1924 


Shippers had nothing to offer. Winter 
straight, mill brands, sold in a limited 
way at $6.10@6.15 bbl, cotton 98's, car 
lots, Boston; local, $6.50. With the re- 
stricted amount of wheat in sight there 
was no lack of shipping directions. 

There was a sharp advance in both 
entire wheat and graham flours, follow- 
ing grain. Entire wheat was offered at 
96.90@7 bbl, and graham at $6.05@6.10, 
both cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston. De- 
mand was moderate, and shipments all 
in mixed lots. There was very little new 
business in rye flour last week. With a 
sharp advance in grain, prices went up 
ase, mills mostly asking $5@5.10 bbl, 
cotton 98’s, car lots, Boston; local, $5.25 
@5.15, the range covering bakers and 
retailers. 

There was a shade better tone in the 
feed market here, with mills moving 
what they had mostly in mixed cars. 
Bran showed more life than middlings, 
with some mills advancing 50c. Millfeed 
prices, June 14: spring bran, $26@26.50 
ton, secked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$33; winter bran, $30@31, sacked, most- 
ly mil! door; spring middlings, $27.50@ 
9, sacked, mixed cars, Boston; local, 
$35; winter bran, $33@34, sacked, mostly 
mill deor. Accumulation of rye feed 
has about disappeared, with prices un- 
changed at $25@26 ton, sacked, mostly 
local. 

Feed mills here handling western mill- 
feed 01 a jobbing basis still held prices 
on standard bran and middlings at $27.70 
ton, sacked, mixed cars, Rochester rate 
points, but forecast a sharp advance 
soon. Corn meal, same basis, higher at 
$37 ton, and ground oats advanced $1.50, 
to $40.50. Local jobbers advanced corn 
meal t $38 ton, and ground oats to $42, 
sacked, delivered. Corn meal, table qual- 
ity, in light demand at $3.25 per 100 lbs, 
small |ots mostly. 

Output of Rochester mills, with a 
weekly capacity of 18,600 bbls, as re- 
ported to The Northwestern Miller: 


Flour Pet. of 
output activity 
Wee 8-14 scccciicvvesecnsce Geee 30 
Previoun Week .cccccccccss 5,500 30 


Of last week’s total, 4,000 bbls were 
spring wheat flour, 1,000 winter and 500 
rye. 

NOTES 

The Federal System of Bakeries 
opened a shop last week at 32 Main 
Street East, in the heart of the business 
district. 

At the annual meeting of the Seneca 
County Hay Growers’ Co-operative As- 
sociation, held in Romulus, the following 
officers were elected: president, E. W. 
Mitchell, Romulus; vice president, C. J. 
Baldridge, Kendaia; secretary, J. E. 
Lincoln, Lodi. C, E. Steele is the newly 
appointed manager, and will establish 
headquarters at Interlaken. 

T. W. Kwaprp. 


BOSTON 


_ The advance of 40@50c bbl in the ask- 
Ing prices for flour last week put a 
quietus on demand in this market. While 
there is more confidence in the situation 
now that Congress has adjourned with- 
out doing any particular damage, local 
conditions have not improved as regards 
business. The advance in prices was be- 
lieved by the trade to be almost wholly 
due to the “crop killers,” who evidently 
are beginning to get in their work. Re- 
ports from the Kansas section are held 
responsible for the sharp advance in 
flour prices on all grades from there, 
local prices quoted today being fully 50c 
bbl higher than a week ago. 

_In one respect the present local situa- 
tion offers a striking contrast to last 
year. It generally has happened that 
more or less speculative buying of new 
crop hard winter wheat flour for future 
delivery has been done by New England- 
ers. So far as can be learned, very lit- 
tle of that kind of trading has been done 
here up to date. Some of the big mills 
have advised their representatives here 
that they would like to receive bids for 
new wheat flour, without making any 
Suggestion as to what bids would be ac- 
ceptable. Some tentative bidding has 
come from a few of the large consumers 
and distributors, but at quotations fully 
$1.25 bbl under current market quota- 
tions. These bids are not likely to de- 
velop later into actual business, especial- 
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ly in view of the sharp advance in prices 
during the week. 

It was reported today that one Okla- 
homa mill of good reputation was offer- 
ing new wheat patent flour for future 
shipment at $6.10 bbl, in cottons. 

Shipping directions from the local 
trade are being filed in good volume, and 
this is one of the best features in the 
current situation. If this is continued, it 
looks as if there would be very little 
flour on the mill books for shipment 
when new crop flour comes forward. 

Flour prices at the close of the week 
were nominally as follows: spring pat- 
ents, special short $8@8.25, standard 
patents $6.85@8, first clears $5.65@6.25; 
hard winter patents, $6.75@7.50; soft 
winter patents $6.65@7.40, straight $5.65 
@6.25, first clear $5.25@5.75. 

Receipts and stocks at Boston during 
the seven days ending June 14, with 
comparisons: 


7~Receipts— -—Stocks—, 

1924 1923 1924 1923 
Fiour, bhis.... 35.700 16,806  ..ce2 cece 
Wheat, bus... 650 143,950 121,308 253,459 
Corn, DUs..... 2.076 83,386 ...00 12,295 
Oats, bus..... 33,250 27,600 114,140 40,444 
me, DOB cccs . eee 178,696 1,465 
Millfeed, tons. oF weise Cisde e8004 
Oatmeal, cases BRO seees (ttawe tance 


There was a sharp advance in prices 
of wheat feeds last week, quotations be- 
ing about $2 ton higher at the close. 
Demand, however, was slow, with little 
business reported. Other feeds were held 
steady, with a moderate inquiry. Some 
Canadian pure bran was offered at about 
the same prices as domestic, although in 
a few instances a premium of 25c ton 
was asked. Demand very slow. No Pa- 
cific Coast bran was offered either on 
spot or for shipment. Quotations on 
millfeed: spring bran, $27.50@27.75; 
winter bran, $28@28.25 for either hard 
or soft; middlings, $26@26.50 for stand- 
ard and $34@34.50 for flour; mixed feed, 
$28.50@35; red dog, $38.50; gluten feed, 
July shipment, $41.05; gluten meal, July 
shipment, $49.80; hominy feed, $37.50; 
stock feed, $37.50; oat hulls, reground, 
$15; cottonseed meal, $43.25@51; linseed 
meal, $44@45,—all in 100’s. 

Corn meal was firmer last week, with a 
better demand. Granulated yellow was 
quoted at $2.35, bolted yellow $2.30, feed- 
ing meal and cracked corn $1.95, all in 
100’s. Oatmeal firmly held, with fair de- 
mand and market tending higher. Rolled 
was quoted at $2.90 and cut and ground 
at $3.19, in 90-lb sacks. Rye flour high- 
er, with receivers reporting a quiet de- 
mand. Choice white patents were quoted 
at $5@5.25 bbl, and straights at $4.80@5. 

NOTES 

H. A. Sawyer, manager Wellington 
(Kansas) Mill & Elevator Co., has been 
here, visiting the company’s representa- 
tive, Fred W. Choat. 

The Bridgeton (Maine) Co-operative 
Co, has been incorporated for the sale 
of flour, grain, etc., with a capital of 
$25,000. Frank P. Davis is president. 

K. L. Burns, secretary and manager 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown, Wis., was 
in Boston recently visiting George W. 
Collier, New England representative of 
the mill. 

E, A. Nettleton, secretary Imperial 
Grain & Milling Co. Toledo, Walter 
Treipel, of the Froedtert Grain & Malt 
Co., Milwaukee, and J. W. Badenoch, 
Chicago, were on ’change during the 
week. 

Exports of grain from Boston during 
the seven days ending June 14 were 50,- 
000 bus bonded oats to Liverpool. Ex- 
ports of flour during the same period 
were 18,019 sacks to Copenhagen and 600 
to Hamburg, all bonded. 

Voluntary petitions in bankruptcy 
have been filed by Douglas Morey, baker, 
Fall River, Mass., liabilities $6,076, as- 
sets $1,650, and Arthur W. Rowe, baker, 
Winthrop, Mass., with liabilities of $72,- 
795 and assets of $70,585. 

Fred W. Dickerman, of the local of- 
fice of the Pillsbury Flour Mills Co., has 
been appointed delegate to represent the 
Boston Flour and Grain Club at the an- 
nual convention of the National Fed- 
erated Flour Clubs in Buffalo, June 20- 
21. Several members of the local club 
will also attend unofficially. 

Two of the Luckenback steamers ar- 
rived at Boston from the Pacific Coast 
via the Panama Canal within the week, 
carrying shipments of flour totaling 


5,500 sacks, equivalent to 2,750 bbls. Of- 
ferings of this flour are being made on 
the local market, but demand has been 
slow, on account of the prices quoted. 
Louis W. DePass. 


BALTIMORE 

The government report made flour a 
close second to wheat in moving up- 
ward, but buyers, as usual, were slow to 
grasp the situation. They lacked faith 
in the permanency of the upheaval be- 
cause they had been fooled so often be- 
fore, but this seems to be one of the 
times when actual scarcity will set the 
pace. 

A fair business was done in near-by 
soft winter straights, for both export 
and domestic account, at $4.65@5, in 
secondhand cottons or new jutes, with 
prices at the close ranging firmly at 
$4.85@5.10, sacks. Springs and hard 
winters are generally held far above the 
views of buyers. Quotations therefore 
represent the approximate trading range 
of the market only. City mills ran strong, 
and reported trade good, They advanced 
flour 15@25c bbl, but made no change in 
feed. 

Closing prices, car lots, per barrel, in 
98-lb cottons, 45@55c more in wood, 10 
@l5ec less in jute, or 15@25c less in 
bulk: spring first patent $7.05@7.30, 
standard patent $6.65@6.90; hard winter 
short patent $6.65@6.90, straight $6.15@ 
6.40; soft winter short patent $5.60@ 
5.85, straight (near-by) $4.85@5.10; rye 
flour, white $4.60@4.85, dark $4.10@4.35. 
City mills’ jobbing prices: spring pat- 
ent, $7.90; winter patent, $6.70; winter 
straight, $6.20. 

Receipts of flour for the week were 
17,658 bbls, 8,146 of which were destined 
for export. The week’s exports were 
2,122 bbls. 

Millfeed was firm at the late advance. 
Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, per ton: 
spring bran, $27@28; soft winter bran, 
$29@30; standard middlings, $26@27; 
flour middlings, $830@31; red dog, $36@ 
38; city mills’ middlings, $27.50. 

Cash wheat in the local market was 
buoyant, but inactive on account of light 
stocks, closing at the top, or 4%c higher 
than a week ago. No. 2 red winter, gar- 
licky, closed on June 14 even with No. 2 
red winter, as against even the previous 
week and 2c under last year. Closing 
prices: spot No. 2 red winter, $1.15% ; 
spot No. 2 red winter, garlicky, $1.15%%; 
range of southern for week, $1@1.14%; 
last year, $1.1544@1.20. 

Of the 363,626 bus wheat received here 
last week, 363,476 went to export eleva- 
tors. Exports were 430,889 bus, of which 
376,920 were Canadian. Stocks were 328,- 
365 bus, 152,088 domestic and 176,277 
Canadian. Receipts of southern wheat 
from June 23, 1923, to June 14, 1924, 
1,116,433 bus, against 1,042,905 in the 
corresponding period of 1923. Arrivals 
for the week were 150 bus, against none 
last year. 

Closing prices for corn: domestic No.3 


yellow, track, 90@9I1c; No. 2, spot, 
874%c; No. 3, spot, 844%c. Receipts, 
8,177 bus; stock, 172,735. 

Closing prices for oats: No. 2 white, 


domestic, 59@59%c; No. 3 white, do- 
mestic, 58@58%c. Receipts, 6,012 bus; 
stock, 86,964. 

Closing prices for rye: No. 2, spot, 83c, 
or 5c up for the week. Receipts, 26,868 
bus; stock, 169,564. 


NOTES 

K. L, Burns, secretary and manager 
Globe Milling Co., Watertown and Por- 
tage, Wis., visited this market last week. 

Henry Snow & Son, of this city, have 
retired as wholesale grocers and flour 
distributors, and entered the field as 
merchandise brokers and millers’ agents. 

W. D. Nelson Thomas, of Turner & 
Thomas, insurance agents, and a mem- 
ber of the Chamber of Commerce, died 
at his residence in this city on June 12, 
aged 54 years. 

Some local authorities on crop pros- 
pects say that, while the growing wheat 
in these parts still looks good in spots, 
much of it has been hurt by unseason- 
able weather and fly, and is losing ground 
daily. 

According to the industrial bureau of 
the Association of Commerce, Baltimore 
gained 10 new industries and nine ex- 
pansions of existing factories during 
May, calling for 452 additional workers 
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and an increased plant investment of 
$1,520,000. 

J. W. Crook, operating a chain of 115 
grocery stores in this city, has pur- 
chased property on Guilford Avenue, 
which he will convert into an up-to-date 
bakery for the purpose of supplying 
good bread at a reasonable price to his 
own stores and the public generally. He 
expects to have the bakery in operation 
by Aug. 1. 

The Seaboard Terminals Corporation, 
with 5,000 shares of preferred stock, par 
value $100, and 10,000 shares of common 
stock, no par value, to engage in the 
business of wharfage and berthing of 
ships, has been incorporated by George 
S. Newcomer, Douglas H. Rose and 
Leslie E. Mihm. 

About 25 students from various Balti- 
more colleges leave June 17 for the West 
to help the farmers harvest their wheat. 
They will receive about $5 per day pay, 
be gone 60 days or more, and will visit 
the principal cities and states of the 
West and Northwest, returning home via 
Chicago, New York, and Philadelphia. 
It will mean to most of them a big 
frolic and good pin money. 

The Baltimore Flour Club held _ its 
monthly meeting June 11 in the direc- 
tors’ room of the Chamber of Commerce. 
The attendance was small, and little was 
done besides discussing the forthcoming 
convention of the National Federated 
Flour Clubs, to be held June 20 at Buf- 
falo. Those expecting to go to the con- 
vention from here are: the official com- 
mittee, William H. Hayward, Charles M. 
Trueheart and Charles Minnigerode; al- 
ternates, Robert C. Neu, Roger E. Lewis 
and Thomas E. Witters; also A. W. 
Mears and wife, Christian Emmerich 
Mears and wife, Thomas E. Witters and 
wife, J. Ross Myers, J. Ross Myers, Jr., 
Lewis Blaustein, A. R. Selby and Charles 
E. MacKean. 

Cuartes H. Dorsry. 


PHILADELPHIA 


The flour market last week ruled 
strong, in sympathy with the strength 
of wheat, and limits were generally ad- 
vanced about 25c bbl. Buyers, how- 
ever, were reluctant to follow the rising 
views of manufacturers, and the volume 
of business transacted was of moderate 
proportions. Receipts were 20 bbls, and 
8,297,636 Ibs in sacks. Exports, 1,066 
sacks to Glasgow and 500 to London. 

Flour quotations, per 196 lbs, packed 
in 140-lb jute sacks: spring first patents 
$7.25@7.65, standard patent $6.90@7.15; 
first clear $5.60@6; hard winter short 
patent $6.65@6.90, straight $6.25@6.55; 
soft winter straight, $5@5.75; rye flour, 
$4.70@4.90; buckwheat flour, per 98-lb 
sack, $4. 

Offerings of millfeed were light, and 
the market ruled firm and higher, though 
there was not much trading. Quotations 
in car lots, per ton, to arrive: spring 
bran, $27@28; soft winter bran, $28.50@ 
29; standard middlings, $26.50@27.50; 
flour middlings, $34@34.50; red dog, $38 
@39. 

A strongly bullish feeling developed 
in the wheat market as a result of the 
government crop report figures, and 
prices advanced 10c. Offerings were 
light, and the volume of business trans- 
acted was only moderate. Receipts were 
84,232 bus; exports, 728,347; stock, 717,- 
337. Quotations, car lots, in export ele- 
vator, nominal. Car lots for local trade, 
No. 2 red winter, $1.28@1.30; No. 3, 
$1.25@1.27. 

The rye market ruled firm, and prices 
during the week advanced 5c. Offer- 
ings were light, but trade was quiet. 
Receipts were 2,869 bus; exports, 553; 
stock, 122,363. Quotations were 824%@ 
83l6c for No. 2 western and 784%4@79%e 
for No. 2 near by. 

Corn ruled firm and prices of export 
deliveries advanced 2'4c, though trade 
was quiet. Local car lots were scarce 
and 4c higher. Receipts were 10,541 bus; 
exports, 90,408; stock, 41,245. Quota- 
tions, car lots, in export elevator: No. 2 
8914@90c, No. 3 87% @88c, No. 4 85% 
@86c; car lots for local trade, No. 3 
yellow 94@95c. 

Corn products were in fair seasonable 
demand and ruled firm and higher, in 
sympathy with the strength of raw ma- 
terial. Quotations, in 100-lb sacks, kiln- 
dried: granulated yellow and white meal, 
fancy, $2.50; yellow and white table meal, 
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fancy, $2.50; pearl hominy and grits, 
$2.50. 

There was little doing in oats, but the 
market ruled firm under scarcity, and 
prices advanced Ic. Receipts were 15,- 
713 bus; exports, 18,863; stock, 99,220. 
Quotations: No. 2 white, 61@61%c; No. 
3 white, 60@60%4c. 

NOTES 

S. P. Kramer, of the Topeka (Kansas) 
Flour Mills Co., was on ’change June 12. 

Harvey W. Miller, president Southern 
Steamship Co. and also of the Tidewater 
Terminals, returned to his office in the 
Commercial Trust Building on June 10, 
after a tour of five weeks in Europe. 

The Commercial Exchange golf tour- 
nament was held yesterday at Paoli. 
After playing, the participants were en- 
tertained at dinner by Louis G. Graff, 
ex-president of the Commercial Ex- 
change, who resides near by and is a 
member of the Paoli Country Club. 

According to officials of transatlantic 
lines operating from Philadelphia, the 
shipping business is in an unusually de- 
pressed condition. Grain virtually has 
disappeared from the market, and the 
small parcels offering are being scram- 
bled for. Grain rates are about half of 
what they were several months ago on 
the regular liners. 

Samuet S, Danirts. 





MINNEAPOLIS AND NORTHWEST 


(Continued from page 1201.) 
have practically disposed of their sum- 
mer production, and offer nothing but 
single car lots. Prices are firm at around 
$42 ton, Minneapolis, and $43, Chicago. 
For 34 per cent meal, $41.50 is asked at 
Buffalo. 

Supplies of flaxseed in Minneapolis 
are very limited, and linseed mills are 
running at only a fraction of their ca- 
pacity. Operations will be very light 
until the new crop is harvested. Last 
summer, Minneapolis linseed companies 
crushed considerable Argentine seed, but 
it is not expected that any will be im- 
ported this year. 


CEREAL PRICES 


Quotations of cereals and feeds in car 
lots, net to jobbers, f.o.b., Minneapolis: 









Cracked corn, 2,000 Ibs*........$32.5 
No. 1 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 33.: 33 
No. 2 ground feed, 2,000 Ibs*... 33.50@33.75 
No. 3 ground feed, 2,000 lbs*... 34.00@34.25 
Rye feed, 2,000 Ibs, 100-lb sacks .....@17.00 
White corn meal, granulatedt 2.45@ 2.50 
Came Meni, VEUGWE «ccccsveccecs 2.40@ 2.45 
TO BOW, WHITE? cccccscccrvons 25@ 4.30 
Rye flour, pure dark*........... @ 3.30 
Whole wheat flour, bb!if ....... 35@ 6.60 
Graham, standard, bbif ........ 6.30@ 6.35 
SEE Se ey ee ococc Qe Qre 
Linseed oil meal® ............. @ 42.00 
*In sacks. tPer 100 Ibs, tPer bbl in 


sacks. **90-lb jute sacks, 


Minneapolis Grain 


Wheat in Minneapolis public elevators, as 
reported by the Chamber of Commerce on 
dates given, in bushels (000'’s omitted): 
June 16 June 17 

1923 





June 14 June7 1922 

No. 1 dark .....2,609 2,774 3,350 816 
No. 1 northern... 808 891 1,090 58 
No. 2 northern. .1,423 1,494 1,673 399 
EMOTO cccaceces 4,517 4,743 5,936 2,780 
Totals o oe 09,857 9,902 12,049 4,053 
BR ROBE ccscese 1,271 ee eee 
BR BONO cccvess 4,943 Owe Cee 
Tm 1920 ....s00 1,909 ee a ee 


in Minneapolis 
comparisons, 


Elevator stocks of wheat 
and Duluth on June 14, with 
in bushels (000's omitted): 











1924 1923 1922 1921 

Minneapolis ... 9,357 2,049 4,053 1,271 
Duluth ........ 3,082 6,282 1,162 970 
Detalles 2.0600 12,439 18,331 5,215 2,241 
Receipts at Minneapolis by weeks ending 
Saturday: June 16 
June 14 June7 1923 

Wheat, bus...... 1,279,200 1,287,780 1,405,770 
Flour, bbis....... 13,552 8,148 11,518 
Millstuff, tons.... 267 192 754 
Te MS 0-¢-09-0.0% 239,940 241,680 138,720 
ee eee 380,090 274,400 309,000 
Barley, bus...... 194,680 109,200 220,100 
i ee 141,250 106,250 159,600 
Flaxseed, bus.... 71,000 36,000 63,130 


Shipments from Minneapolis by weeks end- 
ing Saturday: June 16 


Junel4 June7 1923 
Wheat, bus...... 806,200 757,400 663,100 
Flour, bbls....... 234,716 210,648 262,969 
Millstuff, tons.... 13,566 11,498 10,147 
Comm, DGB. .ccce.. 202,760 293,930 117,300 
COM, WEB. cc evcce 321,360 462,210 879,620 
Barley, bus...... 150,400 196,560 178,690 
TE, Md cc crces 312,900 143,820 28,770 
Flaxseed, bus.... 12,500 14,130 16,200 


Daily closing cash prices of No. 3 yellow 
corn, No. 3 white oats, No. 2 rye and the 
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range. of quotations on barley at Minneap- 
olis, per bushel: 


June Corn Oats Rye Barley 
10. 75% @76 47% @47% 66% @66% 57@74 
11. 75% @75% 47% @47% 69% @69% 57@74 
12. 76 @76% 47% @47% 68% @69 57@74 
13. 76 @76% 46% @47% 69% @70% 57@74 
14. 76% @76% 46% @47% 70% @70% 57@73 
16. 77% @78 46% @46% 71% @71% 57@73 


Stocks of coarse grain in public elevators 
in Minneapolis, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
June 16 June 17 June 18 


June 14 June7 1923 1922 1921 
Corn 95 175 185 1,688 213 
Oats ... 573 692 4,391 17,024 8,398 
Barley... 64 86 272 361 828 
Rye . 6,457 6,744 4,118 20 17 
Flaxseed. 56 55 53 75 1,047 


Receipts of flaxseed for the week ending 
June 14, and stocks in store at Minneapolis 
and Duluth, compared with the correspond- 
ing weeks of 1923 and 1922, in bushels (000's 
omitted): 


7-—Receipts—, --—In store—— 





1924 1923 1922 1924 1923 1922 
Minneapolis.. 71 63 32 56 53 75 
Duluth...... 25 31 18 95 47 64 

Totals .... 96 94 50 151 100 =139 


Receipts and shipments of flaxseed at Min- 
neapolis and Duluth, Sept. 1, 1923, to June 
14, 1924, compared with the corresponding 
period of the previous year, in bushels (0900's 
omitted): 

-—Receipts— -Shipments— 
1923-24 1922-23 1923-24 1922-23 








Minneapolis 7,994 6,190 1,774 1,054 
ROUTER cécccees 6,747 3,656 5,940 3,426 
Totals ...... 14,741 9,846 7,714 4,480 
Daily closing prices per bushel of No. 1 
flaxseed in Minneapolis and Duluth: 
Minneapolis -———Duluth——— 
Track Toarr. Track July Sept. 
June 10...$2.40% 2.37% 2.37% 2.36% 2.12 
June 11... 2.40% 2.87% 2.36% 2.35% 2.12% 
June 12... 2.41% 2.37% 2.36% 2.35% 2.12% 
June 13... 2.42 2.388% 2.37% 2.36% 2.13% 
June 14... 2.85% 2.34% 2.37 2.36 2.13% 
June 16... 2.36% 2.34 2.37 2.36 2.13% 
DULUTH-SUPERIOR 


Mills reported contrary opinions as to 
the flour situation last week. One found 
buyers making free purchases on the ad- 
vancing wheat market, with a very satis- 
factory business booked up as a result; 
the other found no improvement. . De- 
mand was slow, buyers generally not be- 
ing disposed to come into the market 
for fresh supplies, but taking delivery of 
old contracts before entering into new 
commitments. Here and there a buyer 
picked up a little stock on the uplift, 
but such buying was small in the aggre- 
gate. The trade is apparently waiting 
for more definite crop information as re- 
gards future prices. 

Mill asking quotations were advanced 
25c per bbl on patents, with clears held 
unchanged. It was thought that with the 
strike settled in the East the durum de- 
mand and trade would broaden ma- 
terially. However, the advance in wheat 
has scared buyers, who are apparently 
relying on their present holdings to carry 
them along- until actual necessity com- 
pels them to come in. In the meantime 
they buy in hand-to-mouth fashion. No. 
2 semolina was quoted at 3%@3%c lb, 
in 98-lb cottons, f.o.b., mill, and durum 
patent \c less. 

Nominal prices, June 14, at Duluth- 
Superior, f.o.b., mills, per barrel, in 98- 
lb cottons: 


1924 1923 
Family patent ....$6.75@7.00 $6.30@6.55 
Bakers patent ....... 6.50@6.75 6.05 @6.30 
First clear, jute...... 4.75@5.00 5.50@5.75 
Second clear, jute..... 3.25@3.65 3.85@4.00 
A light local demand was about all 


that the rye mill found during the week. 
The trade in the East was absolutely in- 
different about making inquiry, let alone 
buying, even in the face of the substan- 
tial strength of the rye market. Prices, 
June 14, Duluth-Superior, f.o.b., mill, in 
cottons: pure white, $4.70; No. 2 straight, 
$4.50; No. 3 dark, $8; No. 5 blend, $4.70; 
No. 8 rye, $3.80. 

Duluth-Superior flour output, in bar- 
rels: 


Flour Pct. of 
output activity 
Be) REET 13,225 35 
Previous week ......... 12,360 33 
ee CE oc 60d 650 Galewe stu 6,875 18 
Tare PEGG OOO. occ ks ccneres 7,625 21 


Mills found a very fair millfeed de- 
mand, with the market holding up com- 
paratively well. Buyers appear disposed 
to take on supplies in a conservative 
way, which keeps the market pretty well 
cleaned up. Sales are being made carry- 
ing both prompt and deferred shipment. 
Buyers are filling requirements for de- 
livery within a reasonable period, on the 
chance of a market advance or difficulty 
in securing needed supplies later on, 
should production decline. 

Durum futures as well as the durum 
and spring cash market shared in the 


general strength exhibited in outside 
grain centers. Prices closed at the peak, 
with a substantial gain over June 7. 
Factors contributing to the activity were 
the government report, better foreign 
demand and higher cables, and cool 
weather. Shipping demand for spring 
wheat was somewhat better, advancing 
bids 2@4c, according to grade. Mills 
were interested only in choice offerings, 
and took what suited them, at liberal 
premiums. Elevators were the main 
supporters in durum, taking most of the 
offerings at the going spreads, while at 
times mills picked up light to fair 
amounts adapted to their needs. Al- 
though no changes were recorded in the 
cash list, the general tendency at the 
close indicated easiness, 

Owing to changes in the rules of the 
Board of Trade governing grades deliv- 
erable on future contracts, the clearing 
house gave notice June 14 that all bal- 
ances on September options carried by 
it at the close of business that date 
would be designated as old,. and com- 
mencing June 16 all trading in that de- 
livery would be recorded as new. No 
more trades will be cleared in old Sep- 
tember after June 14, except to close out 
those now open. This ruling applies only 
to the September durum option. 

As attention was diverted from flax- 
seed futures near the close of the week, 
operations lessened. Transactions were 
at first on a fair scale in July, but grad- 
ually slowed down. Interest has not 
broadened to any material extent in new 
crop issues. Besides a little trade in 
September and October deliveries, sev- 
eral small lots have sold recently to ar- 
rive in September at satisfactory prices. 
Prices moved unevenly, and in the end 
reflected a slight decline against the close 
of June 7. September showed the least 
loss, 4c, and July most, 1%c. In the 
cash market small receipts met general 
sale from the elevator interests. Crush- 
ers appeared interested only in choice 
cars, paying good premiums in order to 
get them. A cargo of 109,599 bus was 
shipped to Chicago during the week for 
a crushing interest, which reduced. do- 
mestic supplies to 39,000 bus at the close 
of business, June 14. A lot of 56,000 
bus Canadian was still carried in a local 
house, awaiting ‘sale. 


NOTES 


F. T. Hurley, local representative of 
the Occident Elevator Co., left last week 
for an extensive trip through the North- 
west. 


Charles F. Macdonald, secretary of 
the Duluth Board of Trade, attended 
the graduation of his son at Cornell 
University, Ithaca, N. Y., June 16. 


Very few cars of barley come out for 
sale. The arrivals are mostly sent in 
from the outside to assemble, and are 
later delivered to the East by boat un- 
der contracts. 

Percy H. Fuller, Winnipeg manager 
of the American Linseed Co., who is 
spending his vacation here, states that 
the season has been backward in Canada 
but the outlook for heavy crops of wheat 
and other grains is promising. 

Boats continue to report for rye car- 
goes on old contracts. A considerable 
quantity of the grain held here has been 
sold and will be shipped east, a 
part of it going out via Canadian ports, 
presumably for export account. 

Canadian grain has begun to arrive 
here again. Last week cars brought 69,- 
529 bus of wheat and 784 of barley, 
which an elevator received into store. 
On June 16 the same house reported tak- 
ing in 15,228 bus wheat and 2,907 of 
barley. 

Several good-sized cargoes of corn 
were loaded and sent east last week. 
The aggregate reached 1,136,000 bus, 
and reduced local elevator holdings: to 
1,097,000. Receipts have pick up 
somewhat in volume, but mainly go to 
apply on contracts. 

Although a fair elevator and feeding 
demand exists for oats, there is a scar- 
city of cash offerings to fill requirements. 
Receipts continue to come in, going into 
store to complete lots sold for Toa load- 
ing and later shipment to the East. No. 
3 white spot held steady at 2@3c over 
the Chicago July. 

Grain shipping from here is expected 
to be rather light after the boats now 
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under charter have taken loads and gone 
Grain cargoes are scarce, and many boats 
are being dropped. According to pres. 
ent indications there will be no materia] 
movement until the new crop arrives 
There are very few charters being made 
at the ruling 1%c rate on wheat to Buf. 
falo. 

Cash rye buyers, not finding offerings 
sufficient to fill going requirements, 
stepped in with an advance in bids. No 
1 spot and to arrive is now bringing \%¢ 
premium over July delivery. With the 
best part of the arrivals applying on 
former sales, or sent in here on outside 
contracts, buyers have only small offer- 
ings to choose from. Everything that js 
available for sale is taken, and more js 
wanted. F. G. Carrson, 


Duluth-Superior Grain 
Daily closing prices of dark n: 
wheat on track, in cents, per bushel: 
June No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
7.. 111%. @126% 111% @119% 109%°.1 
9.. 1105 @126% 110% @118% 107% 911 
10.. 114% @130% 114%@122% 1114 1 
11.. 116% @136% 116% @126% 113% 1 
12.. 117% @137% 117% @127% 114%. 126 
1 
t 


> 
= 
3 


13.. 117% @1387% 117% @127% 114% 
14.. 118% @138% 118% @128% 115% 
Daily closing prices of durum wh 
tures, in cents, per bushel: 
July Sept 
109 %& 104% 
ceucusessedns dau 103% 
S0e0 0G bones teeeae 113 108 
110% 
110% 
110% 
111% 
cents 


Rene ce tee tesseseesdh cess 
Daily closing prices of durum, ir 
per bushel: 
c—— Amber durum—, 
No. 1 No, 2 


c-Dirum- 
4 No No. 2 
- 112% @113% 112% @113% 109 107% 
9... 111% @112% 111% @112% 1087 106% 
10... 116 @117 116 @117 113 111 
11... 117% @118% 117% @118% 114 112% 
12... 116% @117% 116% @117% 113% 1114 
13... 117% @118% 117% @118% 114°. 1124 
118% @119% 118% @119% 115%, 1134 


DULUTH-SUPERIOR WHEAT ST()''KS 


June 
7.3 


Duluth-Superior wheat stocks, June |, and 
receipts by weeks ended Saturday, in | ushels 
(000’s omitted): Receip's by 


7~Wheat stocks—, -———gra 











1924 1923 1922 1924 192% 1922 
bus bus bus cars cars cars 
1,2dkn 
1,2 nor f§ 220 197 46 41 73 
3dkn i 
3 nor § 236 22 28 17 45 
All other 
spring .. 520 1,038 184 34 35 
1,2 am dl 
1,2dur f§ 667 2,079 167 551 137 
Z3amd i 
3 dur § 192 -" es 30 
All other 
durum ..1,241 2,954 7384 66 2 214 
Winter .... 6 1 3 3 6 
Mixed - 1,162 96 2 202 
Totals ...3,082 6,282 2,324 342 6) 72 
Receipts and shipments by weeks «nding 
Saturday, in bushels (000’s omitted): 
r——Receipts——, -——Shipm: nts— 


Wheat— 1924 1923 1922 1924 192) 1922 





Spring .... 236 119 171 262 1 4 
Durum .... 294 507 534 280 9 99 
Winter .... 4 : 6 3 1 
Totals .. 533 626 711 5465 1,1 184 
COPR .cccce 312 1 743 1,136 761 
OOAS .csoce 264 oe 231 149 564 
BRO cccccce 570 216 225 1,879 1 13 
Barley .... 56 72 91 8 1 119 
Flaxseed .. 25 31 18 117 
Flaxseed prices, per bushel: 
co Clo-r— 
Opening ine 16 
June9 High Low June 14 1923 
July ..$2.37 $2.37 $2.34% $2.36 2.86 
Sept. . 2.13 2.13 2.10% 2.13% 2.53% 
Oct. .. 2.06 2.07% 2.06 2.09% 2.43% 
Stocks of flaxseed June 14 at [ uluth- 
Superior elevators, 39,000 bus domes! 56, 
000 bonded; year ago, 47,000 bus do iesti¢ 


none bonded. 





SOVIET GRAIN CROPS IN 19° 


The crop area of Soviet Rus-ia in 
1923, according to statements in ~oviet 
official publications, abstracted |} the 
eastern European division of the D: part- 
ment of Commerce, was about 17 .100,- 
000 acres, of which approximately 150, 
000,000 were sown to grain. The ‘Top’ 
raised on this acreage were abot 4% 
follows: rye, 548,700,000 bus; \» heat, 
245,300,000; barley, 157,900,000; oats. 
402,800,000; buckwheat, 49,700,000: mil- 
let, 118,100,000; corn, 66,500,000. : 

Gross crops in the three great «rain 
regions for four years past have een 
about as follows in millions of 04: 


(pood equals 36 lbs), with the | 004s 
translated into short tons for the ‘ tals 
(55.4 poods=1 short ton): 

Region— 1920 1921 1922 1923 
European Russia.. 1,075 842 1,263 °.1% 


Asiatic Russia .... 254 214 193 = 35: 
IN 246.000 779 «66330755 St‘ 


1,689 
31 


Totals, in poods. 2,108 
In short tons.. 38 





2,211 2,151 
40 $9 
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TERMINAL OF THE ROGERS & WEBB LINE AT HAMBURG, GERMANY 


HE enormous growth of the trade between the 

United States and Hamburg during the past four 

years has been one of the most significant devel- 
opments of the post-war period. Not only is Hamburg 
the leading port for importations into Germany, and, 
through Germany, into central Europe, but it is also of 
very great importance as a transshipping point. There 
is regular steamship service from Hamburg, with fre- 
quent sailings, to the large and small ports of Nor- 
way, Denmark, Sweden, Finland, Latvia, Esthonia and 
Lithuania, as well as to Danzig and the German Baltic 
provinces. 


The illustrations herewith show the Hamburg ter- 
minal used by the Rogers & Webb Line, of Boston, 
Mass., which operates a regular service of Shipping 
Board steamers from Baltimore, Hampton Roads, 
Philadelphia, Boston and Portland, Maine, to Hamburg 
and Bremen. During the past year the ships of this 
line carried 650,000 sacks of flour across the Atlantic 
to Hamburg, whence it has been distributed all over 
Germany and throughout the other Baltic countries. 

The Hamburg pier used by the Rogers & Webb 
steamers is known as No. 70 Kuhwaerderhafen, and 
directly adjoins the piers of the Hamburg-American 


Line. It is of solid stone and concrete construction, 
with well-lighted and airy brick warehouses. Cargo 
is unloaded by electric cranes. Freight cars are loaded 
directly in the sheds of the pier, while service to up- 
river points and to other steamship piers in Hamburg 
harbor is maintained by lighters. The storage facilities 
of the Rogers & Webb line are used by many flour 
exporters as a distributing center for flour destined 
for Scandinavia and the eastern Baltic ports. 

The two upper pictures show the Rogers & Webb 
steamship Sinasta, 9,600 tons, discharging cargo at the 
Hamburg terminal. 














BANKERS STUDY LINSEED 
AND COTTONSEED TRADE 
Burrato, N. Y.—Recognizing the im- 
portance of the linseed and cottonseed 
industries of the nation, the Robert Mor- 
ris Association, composed of credit man- 
agers of more than 400 of the leading 
banks of the country, devoted its annual 
Convention to the study of these busi- 
nesses, The meeting was held here last 
week in conjunction with that of the 
National Association of Credit Men. 
_ The development of the cottonseed oil 
industry, its present financial condition 
and financing problems, were discussed 
by Tyson Cleary, of the Commercial Na- 
tional Bank of Shreveport, La. He re- 
viewed the history of the industry from 
the time when ali seed was discarded at 
the gin as useless, to the present, when 
it is considered one of the most valuable 
°yproducts of any industry in the world. 
C. E, Allen, of Atlanta, Ga., credit 
manager of the Atlanta & Lowry Na- 
tional Bank, described the production 
problems of the cottonseed oil industry. 
The production problem has been af- 
fected considerab y by the fact that 


mills can be erected: quickly and at no 
7 great outlay in capital,’ Mr. Allen 
said. “Every small town in the cotton 
belt is desirous of having a cotton oil 
mill. This has resulted in a great many 
more mills being built than are neces- 
sary to handle the crop on an economi- 
cal basis, even if we were getting the 
heavy crops produced before the advent 
of the boll weevil.” The menace of the 
oil mill business, he said, lies in the un- 
even distribution of the cotton crop. Be- 
ing unable to buy within the limits of 
their own state, millers begin reaching 
out into other states more favored, which 
causes undue inflation in the value of 
raw material. 

Howard Kellogg, president of Spencer 
Kellogg & Sons, Inc., Buffalo, gave a 
graphic history of the linseed oil indus- 
try. He told how it had grown since it 
was initiated by his great-grandfather 
in 1824, near Amsterdam, N. Y., to its 
present volume of about $120,000,000 
business annually. Before his father, 
Spencer Kellogg, built his own mill, he 
studied the map and decided upon Buf- 
falo as the most .advantageous point, 
since it furnished ideal water-and-rail 


transportation. The flax crop, then cen- 
tering about Chicago, was moving west- 
ward, and the greatest consumption of 
linseed oil was in the East. Shipping 
flaxseed through the lakes and manufac- 
turing in Buffalo, then shipping the fin- 
ished product by water to the East, was 
found to be a most practical arrange- 
ment. The Buffalo mill was surpassed 
in size only a year ago, when the Edge- 
water, N. J., plant was enlarged, con- 
taining 192 presses. 

“Our principal financial problems,” 
Mr. Kellogg said, “are paying for our 
raw material, flaxseed, and the collec- 
tions for our oil and oil cake. Owing to 
the close of navigation on the lakes in 
the winter time, it is necessary to bring 
to Buffalo a supplv sufficient to last the 
mill until the opening of navigation in 
the spring, and this operation necessi- 
tates a large amount of money for a 
short period, when this supply is being 
paid for. Our company has always ar- 
ranged for additional loans at this time 
of the year, and has not found it neces- 
sary to hypothecate lake bills of lading 
covering the flaxseed.” 

Mr. Kellogg said that the price of 


flaxseed fluctuates greatly from day to 
day, changing the company’s plans in a 
very disconcerting manner, and causing 
one of its most intricate problems of 
management. One day it is cheaper to 
buy seed in Canada, and the next it may 
be cheaper to buy from Argentina. 
P. D. Faunestock. 





CONCERNING BANK’S LIABILITY 

“The general rule is that a bank is 
bound to honor checks drawn on it by a 
depositor, if it has sufficient funds be- 
longing to the depositor when the check 
is presented, and the funds are not sub- 
ject to any lien or claim; and for its re- 
fusal or neglect to do so it is liable in 
an action by the depositor. This rule is 
well settled in this state as well as else- 
where.” It was so declared by the Ar- 
kansas supreme court in the case of 
Marshall vs. State Bank of Siloam (260 
S.W. 431.) A. L. H. Srneert. 





Offers of Russian rye and wheat have 
declined at Rotterdam, being displaced 
by wheat from North America. Trans- 
shipments of the latter are going to 
Scandinavian countries. 
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VALUE OF THE PEKAR FLOUR TEST 





Advice to Millers, Dealers, Jobbers and Bakers—British Milling Journal Points 
Out the Advantages in Use of the Pekar Method 


Lonpoxn, Eno.—Under the heading, 
“The Efficiency of Flour Tests,” the 
Miller, of London, in a recent issue gives 
advice to millers on this important sub- 
ject, which can well pve taken to heart by 
all who handle flour, whether as millers, 
dealers, jobbers, or bakers. Such knowl- 
edge, rightly applied, would prevent many 
unfortunate happenings in the mill, for it 
is a worldwide axiom that prevention is 
better than cure. It would enable deal- 
ers and bakers to have a better and more 
correct knowledge of the flour itself, and 
give them an opportunity to avoid future 
trouble for themselves, which is frequent- 
ly caused by buying goods which the 
seller may state are “just as good al- 
though they cost less.” 

The Miller writes that in these days of 
scientific flour testing, when nearly every 
mill has both a laboratory and a bake- 
house, there is a tendency among millers 
and managers to discount too heavily the 
simpler tests to which their predecessors 
pinned their faith. One now tests flour 
for moisture, gluten content, gluten 
strength, water absorption, and in other 
ways, including boiling and baking, and 
finishes up with a complete analysis of 
the inorganic substances, noting particu- 
larly the percentage of cellulose and ash. 
These latter, be it observed in passing, 
are of far greater import than the per- 
centage of protein or carbohydrates. 

All these tests are of vital importance 
to insure regularity,—the keystone of 
success,—but they are tests which take 
considerable time, and it is akin to look- 
ing after one has leaped unless he is for- 
tunate enough to possess a complete test 
mill run; even so, subsequent variations 
caused by the washerman, change of 
weather, and the time in conditioning 
bins, may send one’s best laid schemes 
“agley.” Furthermore, all these tests 
must be performed by the same tester 
and under equal conditions if they are 
to be of comparative value. The human 
element is paramount—results obtained 
by two chemists or bakers on the same 
sample seldom tally, though one concedes 
that each will produce his own results 
time after time. 

One has every respect for, and belief 
in, up-to-date scientific testing; it is a 
necessity and come to stay, but the old 
Pekar test used with full knowledge is 
still the most serviceable, and the human 
thumb and forefinger, well trained, can 
often give points to the formula man. 
Pekar can be applied in all places, and 
at all times, in the mill, and it is the 
test for the factor on the market, or the 
baker in his shop; speed and simplicity 
are its virtues. 

Feel and appearance can tell the acute 
miller. much, and he can remedy the 
trouble before many faulty bags have 
come off the posser. The chemists’ elab- 
orate tests are quite impossible as checks 
on the variations which occur from hour 
to hour, whereas the three Pekar tests 
applied continually will detect the faults 
of conditioning, grinding, or reducing, 
or of other operations, before much good 
flour has been spoiled. One speaks of 
the three Pekar tests advisedly, for it is 
a trinity in unity if properly applied. 

The samples should be handled and in- 
spected in the loose heap before being 
flattened out; next they should be exam- 
ined in the dry, and of course in the 
time honored north light. Any blueness 
through overbleach, or yellowness through 
clogging of the bleacher nozzles, is de- 
tected here, and may be remedied at 
once; the amount of bleach is too often 
left to chance, and the full value of a 
bleacher plant, as a corrective, is not 
realized. When examining the samples in 
the dry, and also after dipping, it will be 
found worth while to hold them in vari- 
ous lights, including direct sun, and also 
at various angles; some surprising dif- 
ferences will be noted, and although mill- 
ers test in a north light, the baker may 
choose any light he pleases when reviling 
the sample. 

Second, the tester should dip the sam- 
ples into a bucket of clean water, in a 
slanting position. The effect of the 
water on the surface of the flours should 
be carefully noted; some react to water 


much more quickly, and alter their ap- 
pearance more. When all bubbles have 
risen, the sample may be withdrawn from 
the water, and carefully examined at 
once. The granulation of different flours 
affects color less when wet than dry 
again. The color obtained at this stage 
is the color one may expect in the baker’s 
dough. 

Thirdly, the samples may be dried in 
a ventilated oven, when any differences 
will show up very clearly. The resulting 
color will be a fair index of that of the 
bread. Samples left to dry normally will 
be a tone darker than the oven dried 
samples. 

Samplers, however, must not be de- 
ceived by this test. As mentioned above, 
granulation plays a great part in the ap- 
pearance of the samples, owing to the 
well-known scientific fact that a smooth 
surface absorbs less light than a granu- 
lar one, and is, therefore, a better re- 
flector and looks whiter. One may thus 


right conditioning and right milling are 
most easily checked by this method. 
C. F. G. Rarxes. 





SIGNING WITHOUT READING 
One who has signed an order for goods 
cannot, after it has been accepted, ex- 
cuse his failure to read it before signing, 
on the ground that he was busy with cus- 
tomers at the time and relied on a state- 
ment by the salesman who took the order 
as to the contents, was the decision of 
the Kansas supreme court in the case of 
Western Tractor Equipment Co. vs. 
Ayers, 225 Pac. 115. The holding was 
to some extent influenced by the fact 

that the particular order was brief. 

A. L. H. Street. 





POWER COMPANY BUYS 
AN OLD IOWA MILLSITE 


McGrecor, Iowa.—The Oakland mill 
water power plant on the Skunk River 
near Fairfield, Iowa, has been purchased 
by the Iowa Electric Co., one of the 
largest power companies doing business 
in this state. 

The present small plant on the site 
of the old Oakland water power mill 
produces about 250 horsepower. It is re- 





Old Coppock Mill on the Skunk River, Iowa 


condemn a really first class and lively 
flour because it appears yellowish against 
its overrolled. neighbor: Closer reduc- 
tion and finer dressing are resorted to, 
and the miller wins a shortlived kudos 
because he has produced a flour which 
shows up whiter; in reality he has taken 
the life out of the flour, to gain a purely 
optical illusion of whiteness. 

In the bakehouse the trouble begins. 
The close rolling bogie does not complete 
its baleful influence here; flour is often 
actually discolored by too close reduc- 
tion, instead of appearing whiter; this 
is especially the case on the A reductions 
and from E downwards. The oil or 
carotin from the germ, and. to a lesser 
extent from the bran, when squeezed out, 
will greatly discolor flour, and it would 
be an advantage if the chemists. could 
give one full details of the oil extraction 
at each stage. 

The carotin test is a help in determin- 
ing this squeezing out of oil, and bleach- 
ing, of course, is the best remedy after 
the event. The test is simple to per- 
form.. One places the flour in a test 
tube, and pours in an equal quantity, 
by measure, of best.petrol. After shak- 
ing well, the flour is allowed to settle, 
and the liquid, with the carotin in solu- 
tion, is poured off. One can then com- 
pare the flour with the original sample, 
and judge to what extent it is being de- 
graded by oil discoloration, and decide 
whether it is wiser to sacrifice a point in 
percentage of flour extraction to gain 
considerably in color. 

One often sees mills where some of the 
C dressers are turning out “C3” flour. 
The Pekar test would detect this at once, 
whereas the chemist would take long to 
determine the cause of the inferior pat- 
ents. In these problems Pekar’s test, 
used properly, is the main guide, and 


ported that the new owners will raise the 
dam and install new machinery, so that 


when the work is. completed, the, plant . 


will have a capacity of, 2,500,000 kilo- 
watt hours of. electricity a year. Im- 
provements are to begin at once, and 
work will continue for five or six months. 
The project will require an expenditure 
of $250,000. _ 

The Skunk River in pioneer days had 
several thriving flour mills along its 
banks; at Brighton, Coppock,: and other 
points, besides the Oakland mill. Not a 
single one of. the old waterpower mills 
is still standing. The photograph of 
Coppock’s mill shows how the old frame 
mills along the Skunk used to look. 

Electric companies are finding the old 
dam sites of value for hydroelectric de- 


velopment. 
F, L. Crarkx. 





SOUTH AFRICAN MILL 
REMODELED AFTER FIRE 


The following description of the larg- 
est flour mill in South Africa has been 

repared for The Northwestern Miller 

y Arthur H. Cawston, American vice 
consul in charge at Port Elizabeth, Cape 
of Good Hope. . 

The South African Milling Co., Ltd., 
with headquarters and principal mills at 
Port Elizabeth and branches at Cape 
Town, Artois, Wellington, Mossel Bay, 
and Malmesbury, is the largest milling 
company in South Africa. This company 
is the successor of the Port Elizabeth 
Steam Flour Milling Co., which was the 
first in South Africa to install the mod- 
ern system of roller mills. 

The Port Elizabeth mills of the South 
African Milling Co., Ltd., have recently 
been remodeled, and the following de- 
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scription of the plant is taken from a 
pamphlet issued by the company: 

The Port Elizabeth mill is a 20-sack 
plant (700 bbls per 24 hours), and the 
new silo has a capacity of 9,000 colonia] 
tons. The original silo was partially de. 
stroyed by fire in 1920, and has now been 
replaced by a re-enforced concrete }uild- 
ing. 

The fire demolished the bins, which 
were of timber, but the bottom portion 
of the silo, comprising steel hopper bot- 
toms carried on brick walls, steel spouts, 
mixers and conveyor iron work below the 
bins, was practically undamaged, and 
this material has been used in the recon- 
struction. 

Up to the hopper bottoms, the existing 
brick building was retained, but above 
that point re-enforced concrete has heen 
employed for both the outer walls and 
the bins. 

There are 99 bins, each 8 feet sijuare 
and 68 feet deep, and the building itself 
is 160 feet long, 40 feet wide ani 107 
feet high, to the top of the elevator tow- 
er. One remarkable feature is th:' the 
two main intake elevators, and an elec- 
tric goods and passenger lift, are accom- 
modated in the space of one bin. 

The receiving house, which is of |)rick 
with a steel roof, abuts on the silo ,,rop- 
er, and contains a 1,500-lb auto:natic 
weigher, two warehouse separator for 
preliminary cleaning, cyclones fo. the 
dust collecting system and exhaust ‘rom 
the separators, and a motor. 

Grain arrives at the silo in ri |way 
trucks, and is discharged into a co: :rete 
tipping hopper, feeding to the bo.t of 
either of two intake elevators, eac|) jiay- 
ing a capacity of 35 tons per hour. 

The grain is weighed and cleane«, and 
then delivered to the various bins by 
means of two band conveyors ruining 
the whole length of the top floor vo the 
silo. Each band is arranged to feed 
three rows of bins through traveling 
throw-off carriages and portable s)uts. 
Grain is discharged from the bins 
through wheat measurers, and is then 
carried by means of conveyances and 
elevators to a trussed spout which !ceads 
across to the wheat cleaning depart: ent, 
which is about 60 feet from the silo 

A complete system of dust collection 
has been installed, and all machine-~ and 
conveyors are exhausted through fans 
and cyclones. The whole of the plant 
is electrically driven. 

The remodeling of the mill was very 
complete, the machinery being entirely 
rearranged and many new machines add- 

A number of new 40-inch roller 
mills were introduced on the breaks and 
reductions, and free-swinging plansifters 
were installed in place of the old scalp- 
ers.. The plansifters are working «1 the 
first, second and third breaks ani on 
semolina grading, with double feed cen- 
trifugals on the fourth break stock 

Before the reconstruction, all the puri- 
fiers were double dustless § maciiines; 
these have been converted to the ¢ntral 
exhaust type, and a number of the lat- 
est fanless purifiers have also been add- 
ed. All purifiers are exhausted through 
a suction filter dust collector and fin. 

Centrifugal dressing machines are used 
for dealing with the reduction stock. 

The wheat cleaning side of the mill 
also received attention, and severa! new 
machines were introduced, includ.ig 4 
20-qr conditioner and 60-inch fan. 

The milling plant is housed in a r omy 
four-storied building, well lighte:: by 
large windows. The ground floor ‘> 0c- 
cupied by the elevator boots, drive for 
the roller mill, etc., while the first ‘loor 
contains the roller mills themselve-. ar- 
ranged in three lines with plent. of 
space between. The purifiers are ©: the 
floor above, and the top floor co: ‘ains 
the plansifters and the centrifuga!-. the 
latter arranged either two or three igh. 
The dust collectors for the mill ex’ iust 
are also on this floor. 

At these mills all classes of whea’ are 
ground, including South African, \us- 
tralian, Indian, River Plate and ( :na- 
dian, and various qualities of flour. in- 
cluding a high grade silk dressed ‘our 
known as Snowflake, are producec. 4S 
well as all descriptions of meal. 





An unofficial estimate of the Fr. ch 
wheat situation places the probable — eé 
planted in Ftance at 12,350,000 ac "és 
which is nearly 1,250,000 acres under 
official figures, 
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Expo 
States 
month 
Bureau 


To-——- 
Austria 
Belgiu: 
Denma 
Finlan¢ 
Franc¢ 
Germa! 
Gibralt 
Greece 
Icelanc 
Italy 
Nethe 
Norwa 
Poland 
Spain 
Swede: 
Englan 
Scotlar 
Irelanc 
Canad: 
Brit. | 
Costa | 
Guaten 
Hondu: 
Nicara 
Panam 
Salvad: 
Mexico 
Newfo' 
Bermu 
Barbac 
Jamaic 
Trinidé 
Oth. B 
Cuba . 
Domin 
Dutch 
French 
Haiti . 
Virgin 
Bolivia 
Brazil 
Chile . 
Colom! 
Ecuad 
Dutch 
Frenct 
Peru 
Venez 
China 
Choser 
Hong! 
Japan 
Kwan; 
Palest 
Philip 
Austra 
Britis! 
Fren¢ 
Belgi: 
Br. W 
Br. § 
Br, E 
Canar 
Egypt 
Other 
Liberia 
Moroc 
Other 
Spanis) 


Tot 


To 
Belgiu: 
Denma 
Finlar 
Franc: 
Germa 
Italy . 
Nether 
Norwa 
Sweder 
Engla: 
Scotlar 
Cana: 
Britis 
Guat 
Nicar 
Panan 
Mexic: 
Cuba 
Other 
Other 


Tota 
Rye fi 

To— 
Denma 
Finlan 
France 
Germa 
Nether 
Sweder 


Pre} 
by the 
in Ap 
ion B 
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April Exports 
Exports of flour and grain from the 


United 


States by countries of destination during the 


month of April, 1924, as reported 


by the 


Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce: 


























Wheat -—Bushels——, 
To— flour, bbls Wheat Corn 
OA eee SO0.940 ons sss 
Belgium ..--+++++ 4,127 113,127 188,982 
Denmark ...---+- ee. Siuaiu’ “eesuss 
Finland ...-+-++- G1,360 =. cence ss wv nee 
France ....++eeee- ae” tékaknt 42,865 
Germany ....+-.' 106,291 81,199 110,858 
Gibraltar ....-++- a: «8éeeee  covnse 
MS av nccne Pages SO ocakus” . canna 
Iceland, ete | Te eer 
Me. osannesaese 9,827 898,813 ...... 
Nethe ndg@ «+... 158,460 24,000 197,201 
Norway ..+-eeeeee 1 237 severe 8 eeeces 
Poland, Danzig er 
Baain ....cccevees cies> Wenese 
arehes ot eae 
Englanii ...++++-. 45,019 956,887 
Scotland ...--+-..+- 36,216 37,333 
Ireland ......+++- 11,747 450,762 
Canada ....--+++. 9,583 323,103 
Brit. Honduras 2.240 = wove. 
Costa | Pitre i... Pere 
Guatemula ....--- 12,072 333 
Honduras ....++.-- ae ~ saeade 
Nicaragia «+--+. 2 ieee 
PamaMa2 ...-++eee oo) Zee 
Salvador .....+..- oer 
Pe .oveesetas 51,269 188,557 
Newfoudland eee ee 
Bermud:i ...+.++- ee 7,197 
Barbados ...+-+.+- 2 iii 2 
pe TTT Le eer. sdwoes 11,248 
Trinidad, Tobago, 1) Se vriet eee ee 
Oth. B. W. Indies it ) Seer 1,269 
PPS : 88 176,433 
Dominicin Rep. .. | rer rs 
Dutch \ Indies. . Red © ®e¥ eee 437 
French \V. Indies. Of a 180 
Haiti ....cceccees 3 Peo ae 
Virgin |~lands 5 See 777 
Bolivian ..cccccecs or  ‘seyeus 
Bragil ...csccceses i <uhewd “edneus 
GEO ...crccseces ae <ee4ns 
Colombian ..cccccs 3,950 3k rere 
Hevado; ....ses06 ee. <@0e006  <«+kee4 
Dutch ‘‘uiana .... B.488 cswove seeede 
French ‘iuiana ... [ae 8 senene — aoteee 
POU ow ccccccvce eo. Se ere 
Venez b esewese 4,359 ie 
China § 37 
SOMOR .ccciecswes [e - ¢éahean _ ooo est 
Hong}! S sanatad Se <swken <«00e5 
PRE eee 4,050 $3,333 ...... 
Kwangiung ...... S6.000 86,806 ccsver 
Palest Syria .. ae: “d6avek -a430 06 
Philippine Islds... 13,066 ...... S] 
BUPA lA cessecces seece cesece 36 
British Oceania .. oe ,setese  ~e900« 
French Oceania .. ae: avetes 4-0 0-eee 
Belgian Kongo ... ae. —euces  aeragats 
me WeSt Biweeeas BEBGS  cvcccs cesver 
Br. South Africa, mo, seeene serene 
Br, E Africa.. me: -tuseee ‘eee be 
Canary Islands ... SS Seer Ceres 
MOt ..ccvaesees SS ae eres 
Other I’r. Africa... Dae steaws wieder 
Ee Py ae - icéteae sundae 
BEOCCO sabaaauee Re. éaiesane, civ 
Other Port. Africa . Serene 36 
Spanish Africa ... See = vewwas |” oseSae 
Totals cesvcsee 1,037,996 3,746,537 1,978,518 
o———_Bushels — 
To Barley Rye Oats 
Belgium beegea? So9es tS! ere 
ON Ser ey ree ae th) Mr 
Finland SRSet ‘ssawe 
Franc: eee 
German i nee 
Italy . Se 
Nether eee 
Norway i eee 
— ‘se et | eee 
MONG cssxsaexy« BECAOE — deceive i000 
SONG vcdine dieace Ba8O8 8 :0:04% 
SGD  cetedaeah's 938,482 2,024 
British Honduras... .....  «sceee 180 
NN POE a eee 3,367 
— ISUE ascasasis «© ©. devs 1,095 
MONG wivnssesees. SE. veeaea 108 
ba C4aseseavred 17 2,184 
me ccoccewepetess BOR savver 2,755 
oe W. SO +. EM teas 1,966 
Other countries 7 165 
Metals ih aeSsKK 706,217 2,077,456 13,844 
Rye flour, bbis— 
a. , England ...... 714 
JenMark sesso $33 Canada ....... 411 
Finlan oéekes 421 Palestine, Syria 22 
Pratce ....... 1,844 West Indies 
Germa vy weees 3,713 Other countries. 5 
Netherlands 1,731 mean 
Sweden ..... ++ 1,967 Petal sires 11,603 
Canada—Milling in April 
t Pre! ninary statement of the grain ground 
the merehant and custom mills of Canada 
in April, 1924, as reported by the Domin- 
‘on Bureau of Statistics, in bushels: 
Wt cast West Total 
Gute ‘ONT ET 3,296,502 3,167,883 6,464,385 
RE ELSES 362,288 494,857 857,145 
a ‘Dieses 25,077 24,959 50,036 
Ren nent 4,661 115 4,776 
Coe ti teeeeeees 1,676 eeee 1,676 
Mi. CeCe dae 96,050 7,101 103,151 
“xed graim ... 961,832 25,256 987,088 
a liminary statement of the products re- 
19 we from the above grindings in April, 
Wheat flour, 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 110,385 189.428 299,758 
Manitoba : ee , +359 So, é6 S09, 699 
ae patent.. 124,746 279,741 404,487 
int wint. straight. 31,050 ..... 31.050 
All OCheR foi 0s dic 455,635 174,099 629,734 
‘otals, flour ..... 721,766 643,263 1,365,029 


Low ae tone East West 
HOW Stade flour ..... 1,426 7,015 
pee rere 12,114 11,408 
Shorts and middlings. 13,477 11,272 
All other offal ....... 2,525 21532 


Total 
8,441 
23,522 
24,749 
5,057 





THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


Other cereals, 
s— West Total 
2,229,360 2,984,658 


5,676,629 8,364,689 


East 
Oatmeal ........ 755,298 
Rolled oats ..... 2,688,060 
Barley, pot and 


pearl ....es0.- 35,476 94,472 129,948 
tye meal ....... 71,162 = ween 71,162 
Corn flour and 

meal ..cccccese 1,003,490 30,968 1,034,458 
Buckwheat flour. 78,536 1,960 80,496 

Total products in months of December, 


1923, and January, February and March, 1924 
(000’s omitted): 


Wheat flour, 
bbls— Dec. Jan. Feb, Mch. 
Manitoba 1 patent.. 411 415 363 376 
Manitoba 2 patent... 464 536 526 485 
Ont. wint. straight.. 32 40 44 41 
All OtheOre .cccccces 838 763 778 726 
Totals, flour ..... 1,745 1,754 1,711 1,628 
Feed, tons— 
Low grade flour..... 8 10 10 9 
POM osevenserccucr 28 28 26 26 
Shorts and middl’gs 35 36 34 32 
All other offal...... 7 9 6 6 
Other cereals, lbs— 
eee 4,192 9,029 6,321 6,096 
Rolled oats ....... 11,692 11,075 10,227 10,486 
Barley, pot and 
MOOT. 2c ccvcvecss 1,413 599 484 127 
ge eee 90 55 122 26 


Corn flour and meal 853 1,291 
Buckwheat fiour.... 438 245 177 281 


Total wheat flour output for the 12 months 


from May 1, 1923, to April 30, 1924, in 
barrels: 

BS e wis CHO SSaES ESSE YC RRE ERP WED 1,377,770 
54.0 ew hib.0-0. 00.50 860.0:6.60 40h 64 4 64d 1,264,695 
ED wee eeee 60:0 60S 000s ee ee eae oR Kees 1,194,959 
POS bocce dees cessacndeetnresees 


1,107,804 
1,410,395 


September 
October 
November 
December 
January 

February 


1,811,461 


SS SP PCP PTE eC Tete re Cree 1,719,316 
oO Perea reer es ter ry Terres 1,449,435 
1. Seer eee eae eee ee eee or er 19,573,387 


Average Export Prices 
Monthly average export prices of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn shipped from the 
United States, as reported by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce: 








1924— Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 
PS. OPrrerresy $5.13 $1.08 $ .92 
BORON Kecccure 5.12 1.06 94 
February ..... 5.00 1.08 91 
January ..... - 5.02 1,08 .88 

1923— 

December 5.08 1,12 85 
November 5.16 1.10 1.01 
SEE . 6.6.0:4'0: 5.17 1.11 1.01 
September 5.03 1.12 95 
August ....... 5.15 1.09 .99 
SOEP cccccccese 5.50 1.18 .99 
ere 5.65 1.24 .95 
eer 5.74 1.24 -90 
oo ears 5.76 1.35 .87 
March ........ 5.72 1.30 85 
February ..... 5.70 1.27 85 
January ...... 5.75 1,28 .82 
1922— 
December 5.60 1.24 .80 
November 5.47 1.23 81 
October ...... 5.27 1.18 .78 
September 5.47 1.17 -71 
RUMOR cc ccccs 5.85 1.26 o¥3 
Pere 5.90 1.31 .78 
err 6.18 1.30 -71 
rr 6.07 1.39 -71 
pO” PPT roe 6.05 1.37 -70 
March 5.82 1.36 -70 
February ..... 5.35 1.25 -64 
FORURTY «2.5%. 5.50 1.21 .63 
1921— 
December 5.57 1,21 -64 
November 6.00 1.18 -61 
October 6.27 1.30 .60 
September 6.55 1.34 -60 
PUES occ cece 6.60 1.40 .64 
UEP 6eecovevce 7.05 1.50 A 
SRD acccrines 7.15 1.58 -74 
BN 6 66000440% 7.04 1.60 -76 
BRT ccccveces 7.00 1.67 .79 
BERPOR weccsece 7.43 1,92 88 
February ..... 8.37 2.00 85 
January ..... - 8.90 2.13 96 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, in the calendar years 
1923, 1922, 1921 and 1920: 

Flour, bbl Wheat, bu Corn, bu 

$5.40 $1.18 $ .87 


Serres 

BORE Ccecteveses 5.68 1.25 .70 
rn 7.00 1.54 72 
ROO S 606.000 008% 11.30 2.73 1.48 


Yearly average export values of wheat 
flour, wheat and corn, by fiscal years ended 
June 30: 

Corn, bu 


29B4%.. wc rcvee 5.13 $1.11 $ .93 
ROBB... cccccve 5.64 1.24 -80 
2OZB.. i. cc ccce 6.16 1.34 -65 
TOB1.. wr cccve 9.55 2.35 -89 
1980... ccccvce 11.11 2.50 1.65 
1919... cece 11.08 2.37 1.60 
o>! See 11.19 2.36 1.83 
BOAT. nc sccvcce 7.80 1.98 1.12 
1916. ...cceeee 5.69 1.24 -80 
1916... 2 cee 5.86 1,28 80 
1914....sccee- 4.60 -95 74 
1918... .-.0005 4.66 -97 58 
BOERS. wc csccese 4.63 -94 -72 
) } errs 4.87 -92 56 
BORD. cccsccoes 5.26 1.02 69 
1909.........- 4.86 1.01 7 

1908... cccceces 4.60 -99 64 


*Ten months. 





Corn stocks in Belgium are low, but 
are expected to be replaced by May ar- 
rivals from the Argentina and the Dan- 
ube, the high corn market in this country 
restraining active participation in the 
market by American exporters. 














ANSWERS TO THE CURIOUS 

Arthur: No, your method of figuring 
cost is wrong if you desire to get a fig- 
ure which will enable you to undersell 
your competitors. The better way is to 
divide your total expense by whatever 
sum you like and add the size of your 
hatband. Use red ink on the loss side 
of your books. 

Lucky Jim: Ship the flour which has 
been rejected for mustiness to Constan- 
tinople or some place like that. By the 
time it gets there, there may be a war 
or something to help you out. It’s all 
a matter of luck, and you have a prom- 
ising name. 

Puzzled: Use some cheaper wheat. It 
is obviously mere greed that inspires your 
buyer to insist upon good flour when the 
market has gone up and you would lose 
money. A _ lot of buyers are merely 
bluffers. The chances are you would 
never sell him again anyway, and there 
are as good fish in the sea as there are 
in the frying pan. 

Resourceful: Send the sample to an- 
other laboratory, and keep on trying un- 
til you get a protein test which proves 
your case. Remember the adage, “try, 
try again.” 

* * 
“THE PROFITS OF MILLING” 


The profits of milling are certainly thrill- 
in 
As -_ and computed by govern- 
ment men; 
A quarter per barrel 
parel, 
For interest on money and ink for the 
pen, 


for wearing ap- 


This poor quartered dollar, economy’s 
scholar, ' 
Must also pay fare from the mill to 
the bins, 
Buy prunes for the kiddies, and scratch 
for the biddies, 
And help meet the costs of the home 
brewing tins. 


No wonder the misers, the fat pulver- 


izers, 
Are seeking the bankruptcy courts for 
relief ; 
Such golden rule sneering and grim 
profiteering 


Must come to an end that is weighted 
with grief. 


But when they retire and cease to per- 
spire 

Who’ll step in their footprints and 

carry the cash? 
Perhaps the successors, nonprofit assess- 
ors 

Will work for their health and a wee 

bit of Jhash. 
A. W. E. 
* * 

“Guess my girl in college has changed 
her mind about basketball. She is evi- 
dently going in for something more use- 
ful.” 


“How so?” 
“Now she writes that she has made 
the scrub team.” 
—Lowuisville Courier-Journal. 
* * 


QUANTITATIVE 


At reasonable walking distances from 
a midsouthern health resort are springs 
of variable water analysis, guests being 
directed to one or another as recommend- 
ed by the house physician, 

A portly guest, much in need of “re- 
ducing,” was directed to a distant spring, 
where he found a typical old darky 
grandpap—apparently a self-appointed 
guardian. Asked if the water in this 
spring was pure, the old man replied, 
with an air of authority: 

“Yassah, de watah in dis spring am 
pure. It hab been scandalized by de 
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bestest phrenologers in de lan’, and dey 
say, dey do, dat she muntain seben p’cent 
exide acide, eleben p’cent cowbonic acide, 
an’ de rest am pure hydrophobia.”—Life. 


* * 


WHERE SILENCE IS GOLDEN 


An American who boarded a train in 
England politely greeted the already as- 
sembled occupants of the car with “Good 
morning, gentlemen !” 

They all looked up from their news- 
papers, but did not respond, and then 
resumed their reading. ‘The deathly si- 
lence continued until the American got 
off a couple of hours later, when he 
turned around and said, “Well, good- 
by, gentlemen !” 


The remaining occupants looked at 
each other in surprise, when one old 
fellow remarked, “A _ talkative chap, 


that !” 
For the rest of the journey they were 


undisturbed. 
* * 


CHANGING WEATHER 

Blood tells—at least in the fancy of 
some people who think more of birth 
than of plain ability. Young Benson 
was calling on the village belle one eve- 
ning. Her father, a crusty old cur- 
mudgeon, stumped into the parlor just 
as things were getting pleasant, and sat 
down in a rocker by the stove. 

“Looks like snow, sir,” said 
Benson, trying to be sociable. 

“Nuthin’ of the kind,” grunted the old 
man, 

Benson was squelched. A terrible si- 
lence reigned. Then the old man by the 
stove awoke out of a kind of reverie. He 
looked at Benson hard, and said: , 

“What’s your name, son?” 

“Livermore Benson, sir,” 
tor. 

“What? Old Reuben Benson’s son?” 

“Tea, iv.” 

“Well, well,” said the old man. “It 
may snow, it may snow.”—The Continent. 


* * 


young 


said the visi- 


Disgusted Diner: “I’ve tasted consid- 
erably better steaks than this, waiter.” 
Waiter: “Not here, sir, you haven’t— 
not here.” Punch. 
* * 


NEW SIGN NEEDED 
According to a contemporary, a New 
York bachelor girl is starting a move- 
ment to have all married men identified 
by tattoo marks, which is a step in the 
right direction. Black eyes have come to 
be too common to afford positive proof 
of a man’s matrimonial status. 
—Buffalo Express. 
* ¥ 
Still, at that, the wide, open spaces 
about the North Pole may come in handy 
before long as places to park. 
—Macon Telegraph. 
* ” 
Beggar: “Ah, ma’am, I wasn’t always 
blind !” 
Lady: “No. Yesterday you were deaf 
and dumb !” Péle Méle (Paris). 








Special Notices 


The rate for advertisements in this de- 
partment is 20 cents per line (seven words 
to the line); minimum charge, $1. 

For the benefit of those out of a position, 
advertisements of Situations Wanted will be 
accepted at one half the above rate, 10 cents 
per line (seven words to the line); minimum 
charge, 50 cents. 

“Display” advertisements will not be in- 
serted at the line rate, but will be charged 
for at the rate of $4 per column inch. 

Only advertisements entitled to Special 
Notice classification will be accepted for 
publication herein. 

Advertisements under this heading are 
transient and the advertiser's responsibility 
is not necessarily vouched for by The North- 
western Miller. 

Copy for advertisements in this depart- 
ment must reach us by Saturday to appear 
in the issue of the following Wednesday. 

Cash should accompany all orders. 











HELP WANTED 








WANTED—A CAPABLE HEAD FLOUR 
packer. The Loudonville Milling Co., Lou- 
donville, Ohio. 





SALESMEN WANTED FOR ILLINOIS, IN- 
diana, Ohio and western Pennsylvania for 
short patent strong bakers’ flour; commis- 
sion or brokerage basis only. Address 982, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo; 


(Continued on following page.) 
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HELP WANTED—(CONTINUED) 








ASSISTANT TO HBAD MILLER IN 4,000- 
bbl] mill, grinding spring wheat, soft win- 
ter wheat and rye; must be capable of 
taking full charge in absence of head 
miller., Address ‘‘Miller,” care Northwest- 
ern Miller, 108 S La Salle St, Chicago. 





WANTED—BROKERS 


in Ohio and in eastern states by 
mill making hard wheat flour from 
Kansas wheat, and soft wheat flour 
from Illinois wheat; also line of 
mixed stock feeds. Exclusive ter- 
ritory to active salesmen. Address 
“Hard and Soft Mill,” 1993, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





MILL MAKING HIGH GRADE BAK- 
ery and family flour has an opening in 
northeastern Nebraska territory; some 
trade already developed, but room for 
a great deal of expansion; interested in 
a high class man only. Address 984, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


/ANTED—SALESMAN TO HANDLE KAN- 
sas and spring wheat flour for New York 
state outside of Manhattan by large New 
York brokerage firm. Reply, stating ex- 
perience and salary expected, to ‘‘Oppor- 
tunity,”” care Northwestern Miller, 23-25 
Beaver St, New York City, N. Y 





WANTED—AN EXPERIENCED FLOUR 
salesman for South Dakota territory; a 
man with some mill experience preferred, 
but not necessary to the position; must be 
dependable and a steady worker; state 
experience and former connections in first 
letter, and when available. Address 1989, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





AS MILLER IN MILL FROM 100 TO 200 
bbls, or second in larger mill; can come 
on short notice; state-salary. Address 1969, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MANAGER OF A GOOD MILL, 10 
years’ experience as manager of Kansas 
mills of 800 to 2,000 bbls capacity; refer- 
ences furnished. Address 1967, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





WHO WANTS WISCONSIN REPRESENTA- 
tive with established trade? Either trav- 
elling or sales manager, flour, grain or 
feed. What have you to offer? Address 

care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 





LADY STENOGRAPHER AND  SECRE- 
tary, experience in milling and _ grain, 
wants permanent position in Kansas City 
by July-August; now employed in city. 
Address 983, care Northwestern Miller, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

CHEMIST WITH EXCELLENT RECORD 
and past results desires change Aug. 1 or 
sooner; able to demonstrate; mill around 
2,000 bbls capacity, West or Canada pre- 
ferred. Address 1935, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL UP TO 150 
bbls; lifetime experience; have my own 
tools and can keep mill in repair; used 
to exchange and merchant milling; prefer 
Northwest. Address 1984, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


AS CHEMIST BY MAN WHO HAS HAD 
practical milling experience; married, age 
32; have had four years’ experience as 
chief chemist in milis of 3,000 bbis ca- 
pacity; A No. 1 references. Address 1995, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 

PRACTICAL BREAD BAKING DEMON- 
strator, well known in 18 states, wishes to 
get with a flour mill; now superintendent 
in a seven-oven shop; wishes to get back 
on the road; best references. Address 1952, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER WITH RELIABLE FIRM 
that can give steady employment; experi- 
enced with wheat, rye and corn; best of 
references and can do spouting; state 
wages; available at once. Address 1988, 
care Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS MILLER IN CHARGE OF 100 BBLS 
capacity and upwards; spring wheat; good 
references as to qualifications; northwest- 
ern states preferred; permanent position 
at fair salary; no night work. Address 
1965, care Northwestern Miller, Minneap- 
olis. 





A SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER 
wishes to connect with a medium or large 
mill that desires to employ a high class 
man; have had charge of highly successful 
mills up to 8,600 bbis capacity; A No. 1 
references. Address 1991, care Northwest- 
ern Miller, Minneapolis. 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 


TRAFFIC — HANDLE YOUR TRANSIT 
shipping, saving you more annually than 
salary; just want opportunity to prove it; 
best personal recommendations largest 
southwestern firms; technically experi- 
enced; unafraid difficult propositions. Ad- 
dress 1970, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





BY COMPETENT ACCOUNTANT AND 
bookkeeper; seven years’ experience in mill 
office work, in charge of accounting de- 
partment of southwestern mill past four 
years; single man, 30 years of age, now 
employed; can furnish excellent references. 
Address 1961, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





WHAT HAVE YOU TO OFFER A THOR- 
oughly experienced Iowa or Wisconsin 
flour salesman with wide personal ac- 
quaintance of eight years in the above 
states, married, age 35; highest of refer- 
ences furnished; services available July 1 
Address 1990, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OVER 300 
bbls capacity; am middle aged, married, 
21 years’ experience in large and small 
mills; four years with one of the most 
up-to-date large mills in Southwest; can 
come on short notice; good references. For 
more information address 1982, care 
Northwestern Miller, Minneapolis. 





FLOUR SALESMAN, THOROUGHLY EX- 
perienced, with personal wide acquaint- 
ance with car-lot buyers and a following 
in Pennsylvania and New Jersey, desires 
position to represent quality spring or 
Kansas mill; services available June 15; 
reference and bond. Address L, North- 
western Miller, 23 Beaver St, New York. 





HIGH CLASS IOWA SALESMAN, EXPERI- 
enced with jobbers, bakers and mixed car 
trade over entire state and adjacent ter- 
ritory, will be open for new crop; 12 years’ 
experience partly as district manager and 
as general representative; 39 years old 
and married; good references. Address 980, 
care Northwestern Miller, Kansas City, Mo. 


AS HEAD MILLER OR SUPERINTEND- 
ent; have handled all makes of machinery 
and milled all classes and kinds of wheat 
in mills up to 2,000 bbis; will ‘guarantee 
results in every department of mill or no 
pay; 40 years old, with family; available 
on 30 days’ notice; good references. Ad- 
dress 981, care Northwestern Miller, Kan- 
sas City, Mo, 


AS SUPERINTENDENT-HEAD MILLER IN 
mill up to 5,000 bbls; thoroughly familiar 
with all kinds of wheat, also rye, milling; 
wish to connect myself with reliable firm 
which is in need of a capable miller hav- 
ing the ability to handle men with good 
results; can furnish the very best of rec- 
ommendations, Address 1940, care North- 
western Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS HEAD MILLER IN MILL OF 200 TO 
600 bbls capacity; 26 years’ experience; 
have made an extensive study of the busi- 
ness and will consider only high class 
position; prefer salary and percentage with 
strictly reliable firm; also good millwright 
and know how to make a plant produce 
and keep it there; best of recommenda- 
tions. Address 1964, care Northwestern 
Miller, Minneapolis. 





AS SALES MANAGER OR ASSISTANT 
sales manager with some reputable mill; 
have had 12 years’ experience in general 
office, traffic and road work with three dif- 
ferent mills, two hard wheat milis and one 
soft wheat mill; now employed in field 
work but want to get on the mill end of 
the business; age 36, married. Address 
Box 10, care Northwestern Miller, 545 Ohio 
Building, Toledo, Ohio. 








MILLS FOR SALE AND TO LEASE 








SPLENDID MINNESOTA MILL PROPERTY 
in excellent condition for sale; holding 
nice volume home trade, as well as 
throughout Northwest, central states and 
East; capacity about 700 bbls daily. Ad- 
dress 1962, care Northwestern Miller, Min- 
neapolis. 





FOR SALE VERY CHEAP—A STORY AND 
a half building with ground 80x200 ft, 
partly equipped with mill machinery, belt- 
ing, shafting, boiler room; would be suit- 
able for the manufacturing of graham, 
buckwheat, corn meal and feed grinding; 
good farming country; electric power; very 
good location for wood, coal and lumber 
business; has sidetrack to door; this prop- 
erty can be bought for little or nothing. 
Address 1996, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 








BAKERIES FOR SALE 








WHOLESALE AND RETAIL BAKERY FOR 
sale—Town 20,000 population, near Minne- 
apolis and St. Paul; using about 5 bbis 
flour daily; excellent proposition for live 
party, and plenty room for expansion. 
Address 1963, care Northwestern Miller, 
Minneapolis. 


June 18, 1924 





WANTED 


Branch Manager 
for 
New England 


States 


The man we want must be.a real 
business getter with a record to 
prove it. He must be thoroughly 
familiar with the territory and 
both baking and grocery trade, 
He must be experienced in han- 
diing a sales organization along 
lines to insure results. 


We have a well established busi- 
ness and reputation and the right 
man can greatly increase the busi- 
ness, If you can deliver in ac- 
cordance with the preceding, the 
position will pay accordingly. 


In writing, give particulars as to 
age, previous employment, experi- 
ence, qualifications and salary ex- 
pected. Your letter will be treat- 
ed as confidential. 


Hecker-Jones-Jewell 


Milling Co. 


503 Seneca St., BUFFALO, N.Y. 


MADE FROM 


ROPE PAPER 


HAMMOND BAG & PAPER CO. 








Pure Phosphate for Self-Rising 


Flour We have devoted our entire t me 
for 35 yearsto making phosp): «te, 
Correspondence solicited. 

PROVIDENT CHEMICAL WORKS 

Main Office: ST. LOUIS, MO. 

Branches : New York,Chicago, San Franc ‘sco 











No.1 ROPE PAPER BAGS 


pares AKRON gacs 
For FLOUR, ©. MEAL&FEED 
THE THOMAS PHILLIPS Ca 














R. Trade Stimulators 


bookjets folders are alw 
"Stoned to eae ta 


samples. 
Buckbee-Mears Co., ‘Business Builders 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 














WHEAT, FLOUR AND 
FEED ANALYSES 


The Columbus Laboratories 
31 North State St. CHICAGO, ILL 











FOR SALE CHEAP 


TERMINAL ELEVATOR 
Completely equipped with CLEANERS and 
CORN DRYER. Sprinklered throughout. 
Active and in good repair. Owner retiring. 
G. E. GEE GRAIN CO., Minneapolis 








Self-Rising Flour 


Best Made With 


VICTOR 


PHOSPHATE 
Victor Chemical Works 


New York CHICAGO St. Louis 
Nashville 


7 > r 
Largest Western Mann hex tu rersof 


LEATHER 


MINNEAPOLIS, MIK 





WALLICK & SHORS 


LEGAL, ACCOUNTING and 
TAX COUNSELLORS 


Earle W. Wallick, International Bld: . 
C.P.A.(Tll) 1319 F. Street, N.\\., 


D. J. Shorb WasuHineron, D. . 








Riverside Code 


FIVE LETTER REVISION 
Issued in 1923 
Per Copy, $12.50 
Discount for quantities 


For sale by all its branches and by 


THE NORTHWESTERN MILLER 
Minneapolis, Minn., U. S. A. 


BAGOLOGY 


Tue CLeveLaANnp-AKRON Bac Cv. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 














WE ARE LARGE BUYER: 
of PURIFIED MIDDLING*S 
It May Pay You to Correspond With U 


CREAM OF WHEAT COMPANY 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 








MISCELLANEOUS 








FIVE-TON WAGON SCALE, STEEL FRAME 
registering beam, Detroit exact weight and 
other package scales, electric fans, ovens 
and plates, 25 K.W. D.C. generator, 
watchman’s clock, grain tester and sam- 
Ppler, 1%-ton truck with grain bed; office 
equipment of every description. York 
Mills, Inc., York, Neb. 





NORTHWESTERN MILLING EQUIPMENT CO. 


1600 East Lake Street 


Flour and Feed Mill Equipment Design and Construction 
Equipment Bought and Sold 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 

















